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Farmer Jones sets a 


IME WAS WHEN Farmer Jones had 

no assurance the seeds he planted 
would sprout before underground insects 
destroyed them. 

Now, he protects his stand by treating 
seeds with Shell Chemical’s dieldrin be- 
fore planting. Seed in the ground now has 
a better chance to germinate. because this 
powerful insecticide fights back and kills 
soil insects that molest the seed . . . to cre- 
ate an underground “bug trap.” 

Dieldrin’s long-lasting action permits 


growers to treat seed at their convenience 


better trap for bugs 


—plant later. And farmers are spared the 
cost of replanting spotty fields. Effective 
in small doses, dieldrin kills insects if they 
eat, breathe, or touch it. 

Dieldrin is famous as a killer of grass- 
hoppers and cotton boll weevils, and is 
well known as an outstanding insecticide 
for lawn and household pests. Develop- 
ment of effective insecticides is one of 
many ways in which Shell 
Chemical helps agriculture 
and industry to improve 
products, reduce costs. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 











Cross-country counter— showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking” means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting new areas of progress and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
gineering techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 








% Are Russia's Schools 


Better Than America’s? 


Here is an exclusive report by two 


THIS 


U. S. experts on how Russia is gaining 
on the U. S. in the training of scientists 
and engineers. Their findings start on 


page 94. Also, on page 124, Allen W. 


ISSUE 


Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency, discusses this step-up in edu- 
cation, but sees it as a threat to Com- 


munist rule in Russia. 


% Mystery Behind the Death of a U.S. Secret Agent 


How a U.S. major was killed in Italy while on a mission be- 
hind enemy lines is now coming to light. Also told is how his 
death benefited the Communists. Details on page 37. 


% Vice President Nixon Previews the ‘56 Campaign 


For Mr. Nixon’s own views on the forthcoming political cam- 
paign—the Republican and Democratic candidates, the big is- 
sues—read what he said at a Denver news conference. Page 119. 
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COMING SOON-THE FORWARD LOOK ’56 





THE BEST NEW-CAR NEWS FOR YOU 





It will come to you in the all-new cars 
of Chrysler Corporation . . . Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, Imperial. 


It will come in a fresh new style con- 
cept we have named THE FLIGHT- 
SWEEP. Never have you seen cars 
that look so completely right for today 
... and tomorrow. 





It will come in new ideas of perform- 
ance and of driving response and 
control. 


There will be new PUSHBUTTON 
POWERFLITE. A touch of a finger 
on your left hand will push a button 
on the dash to give you instantly the 
driving range you want. 


There will be still greater power, per- 
formance and economy from the finest 
and most advanced new powerplants 
in any cars today. 





There will be new hydraulic braking 
systems that are without equal in the 
sureness and the ease of their oper- 
ation. 





There will be a kind of all-road riding 
comfort that is literally in a special 


class all by itself among modern cars. 


There will be full-time Safety-Touch 
Power Steering . . . the most advanced 
and enjoyable single driving control of 
these times. 


For—and remember this—these are 
no ordinary “new cars.” 


These are the cars of the second chal- 
lenging year of THE FORWARD LOOK. 


In 1955, Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial set out to break 
sharply from the past and to carve a 
bright new future. . 
new for you. 


. new for us and 





Within a few short months many more 
than a million families have bought the 
cars of THE FORWARD LOOK. And again 
and again they tell us that till they had 
them, they had not dreamed such cars 
could exist. 


Now, for 1956, these new cars of 
Chrysler Corporation will be still far- 
ther ahead of all others . . . still more 
outstanding in what they give you for 
your money. 


The company that pioneered safety- 


cushioned instrument panels, that 
brought you sure-vision electric wind- 
shield wipers and _ blowout-holding 
safety-rim wheels, offers you the safest 
cars your money can buy today. 


Their bodies and frames are the most 
rigid and best constructed in the indus- 
try. They will have new LifeGuard 
door latches that hold fast under stress 
as none have ever done before. They 
will be the only cars available with two 
separate and independent braking sys- 
tems . . . one for the foot-pedal, the 
other for the hand-brake. 


On any of these cars, if you wish, you 
may have Safety Belts for front seat 
and rear. 


Yes, these will be the cars to see... 
and to own. 
1956. 


. . if you are buying for 


In any price range, from lowest to most 
luxurious, these will be cars that bring 
you things other cars will not yet have 
for you, regardless of what you pay. 


And they will be ready for you at your 


dealer’s . . . very soon! 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH e 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE »s 


DE SOTO 


e CHRYSLER ¢ IMPERIAL 


Tops in TV Drama—“Climax!”—CBS-TV, Thursdays 





THE DONKEY anb 
THE THISTLES 


He was hungry all right, but not for 
any of the food he was packing out 
to the field hands for lunch. That 
didn’t tempt him a bit. 

Then he spotted some delightful look- 
ing thistles. No donkey could pass 
them up, of course, so he sat down 
and munched happily away. Which 
was just Aesop’s way of saying that 
one man’s meat is, indeed, another 
man’s poison. 


And in this business of investing, | 


that’s a point well taken. 

We Some people should stick to 
stocks that are comparatively safe 
—stocks that don’t fluctuate too 
widely in price and have an un- 
broken history of dividend pay- 
ments. 

Others can afford greater risk for 
the sake of a greater return on 
their money. 

‘ee Some people should select 
stocks on the basis of their pros- 
pects for price appreciation over 
the years ahead regardless of pres- 
ent yield. 

And of course, there are others 
who, quite frankly, shouldn’t buy 
stocks at all, who should take 

care of a home, insurance, and a 
fund for emergencies, first. 

What should you do in your own situ- 


ation? Which stocks should you buy? | 


We'll be happy to prepare the most suit- 
able program we can to fit your funds, 
your objectives. 

There’s no charge of course. No obli- 
gation, either. Simply write to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Department SA-35 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 




















The March of the New: 


WORLD TROUBLE SPOTS 


RUCE OFFICIALS sought to establish a 
Taemilitarized zone 1,100 yards wide 
along the Gaza border between Israel 
and Egypt. The purpose was to prevent 
a repetition of the fighting, raiding and 
sabotage that in two weeks took at least 
70 Israeli and Egyptian lives. 

In Algeria, with nationalist, anti-French 
feelings rising, rebel outlaws ambushed 
and shot a Frenchwoman and her two 
daughters. In France, police raided Al- 
gerian communities in a search for “agi- 
tators” said to be helping the Algerian 
rebels. 

The situation in French Morovco qui- 
eted, for the time being at least. The 
French Government, meanwhile, sought 
a formula that would calm the Moroccan 
nationalists and also be acceptable to 
ccnservative groups at home. 


ATOMIC POWER IN RUSSIA 


OSCOW SURPRISED a group of foreign 
M diplomats, including Ambassador 
,Charles E. Bohlen of the U.S., with a 
guided tour of a Soviet plant producing 
power from atomic energy. The diplomats 
drove in a convoy of their own »utomo- 
biles to the atomic station, situated in a 
great pine forest about 66 miles southwest 
of Moscow. 

There they found two buildings, one 
containing the atomic reactor and the 
other a steam-generating plant and tur- 
bines for generating electricity. The 
equipment seemed to be of Russian de- 
sign and manufacture. 

The diplomats were told that the plant 
uses 30 grams of uranium a day, roughly 
the equivalent of 100 tons of coal. Its 
capacity is 5,000 kilowatts, and other 
plants of up to 200,000 kilowatts capacity 
are under construction. 


REDS TO THE ANTARCTIC 


HERE WAS OFFICIAL worp from Russia 

last week that a scientific expedition 
soon is to leave for two years of ex- 
ploration in the Antarctic. This confirmed 
an article in U.S. News & World Report 
of Sept. 9, 1955. 

The expedition is to consist of a 12, 
000-ton ship, an auxiliary vessel and 
an air arm of “several transport planes 
and helicopters.” The exploration is to 
be part of the International Geophysical 
Year, 1957-58, during which several 
nations, including the U.S., are making 
co-ordinated observations. A U.S. Navy 
expedition is to leave for Little America 
on November 1. 


The Russian announcement gave a long 
list of stated scientific goals. Those who 
have kept track of the Soviet’s interest in 
the Antarctic, however, think that it is 
only a question of time until] Moscow 
demands the right to establish a perma- 
nent base there and to participate in 
decisions concerning the area. 


PATH OF THE BOMB 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIANS had been 
S aware for several years of sone highly 
secret operations at the lower end of the 
Salton Sea, a large salt lake surrounded by 
desert and lying below sea level. The 
Atomic Energy Commission finally told 
them what was going on. 

Atomic-bomb casings—containing scien- 
tific instruments, rather than explosives— 
are dropped from bombing planes. The 
object is to study the falling habits of 
various types of bomb. The results are 
important in perfecting bomb designs, 
release mechanisms and aiming systems. 

It cost 5 million dollars to build the 
Salton Sea base. Tests usually take place 
three times a week, at a cost of $30,000 
to $50,000 each. 


THE KESSELRING INTERVIEW 


LBERT KESSELRING, a key field marshal 

for Hitler in World War II, is coming 

in for a lot of criticism by Germans fo: 

statements he made in a recent interview 

published by U.S. News & World Report 
in the issue of Sept. 2, 1955 

In that interview, Kesselring said that 
Germany could have won World War II 
but for several strategic blunders by Hit- 
ler. He said Sir Winston Churchill's 
“biggest mistake” was in not making 
peace with Germany in 1943 to keep the 
Russians out of Europe. He also criticized 
U.S. military strategy. 

German critics generally took the line 
that Kesselring’s remarks unnecessarily 
revived old animosities at a time when 
West Germany is trying to win the con- 
fidence of its former enemies. One Ger- 
man newspaper said, “Herr Kesselring 
has once more put his elephant’s foot 
down in the china shop of our international 
relations.” 

One organization of German war vet- 
erans, the Stahlhelm, or Steel Helmet, 
attempted to deny that Kesselring had 
given any interviews, although a regional 
editor for U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed him for six hours in his 
hospital bed in Bad Oeynhausen, Ger- 
many, im the presence of a former German 
general who is a close friend of Kessel- 
ring’s. 
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You get split-second answers 


with Private Line Telephone Service 


The Bell System private line tele- 
phone service gives you direct, con- 
tinuous service for personal contact 
with your company’s plants, facto- 
ries, sales offices—even though these 
may be hundreds of miles apart. 

There are many applications of 
private line service. One type gives 
you the advantage of local telephone 


service in another city without hav- 
ing a branch office there. You are 
listed in the out-of-town telephone 
directory and have a private line 
from your office to the telephone 
switchboard in that city. Your cus- 
tomer, in the distant city, merely 
calls a local number and the call 
comes directly to your office. Like- 


wise, you can call your customers 
in that city. 

Through the efficient application 
of modern communications, your 
Bell Telephone representative can 
help you find ways to improve 
operations, lower costs, and provide 
better, faster service to your cus- 
tomers. Why not call him today? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


TELEPHONE 


TELETYPEWRITER 


MOBILE RADIO 
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‘he serve you with the finest in aluminum products, 
Revere has moved into large scale operation with the 
most modern equipment. Revere can offer you the 
kind of quality and service that comes from more than 
153 years’ experience in produc ing non-ferrous metals 

If we are supplying you now, we believe you will 
agree that Revere knows its A-B-C’s—‘‘A’”’ for 
Aluminum, ‘B’”’ for Brass, ‘“C’’ for Copper 

If you are not yet a user of Revere metals, we will 
welcome the chance to show you what the Revere 
A-B-C’s and the Revere Technical Advisory Service 
can mean to a manufacturer today. Why not call 
Revere now? Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801. Executive Offices. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Did you know Thomas Jefferson 
brought brewmasters to this 
nation to teach us the art 

of brewing? 
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Liam many of our Founding Fathers, Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, regarded beer as a beverage of moderation. 
Speaking of our then infant brewing industry, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this beverage 
become common.” Toward this end, he asked 
expert brewers to come over from Bohemia to 
Jefferson, a farmer in his own right, no doubt teach Americans the art of brewing. 

recognized the interdependence of Brewing 
and Agriculture. Today the Brewing Industry 


> 


uses over 3 million acres of farm products 
every year. 


Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for beer, the 
beverage of moderation, is now served in about 


two out of every three homes in America. 
<y’ 
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United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D.C. 


These are things that you can put down as almost certain: 

Eisenhower will run again. Nixon will run with him. An Ike-Nixon team in 
a time of prosperity will be very difficult for Democrats to beat. 

Prosperity will continue through election time at least. 











Taxes on individual incomes will be cut moderately in 1956. Tax cuts will 
favor the smaller taxpayers. Corporation taxes probably will not be cut. 

Money to borrow, a little tight now, will be loosened by mid-1956. 

Borrowed money will remain relatively cheap. Mortgage money will not be 
made much, if any, more expensive. Installment terms, likewise, will not be 
made much, if any, harder to meet. Money will be loosened up, will be made 
easier to borrow at the first sign of any dent in prosperity. 

Good times, prolonged, are the goal of all present policy. 




















The dollar will be kept sound. A budget balance will be realized. 

Cost of living is to rise little. The dollar's value, in other words, is 
going to remain about what it is. Incomes at the same time will be higher. 

Living standards again will rise. A higher standard of living, a full 
dinner pail, plus at least one car in every garage, one house for every family, 
two chickens in every pot, will be counted on by Republicans to win for them. 




















George Humphrey, Treasury Secretary, will continue to shape the basic 
policy of Government toward business and finance. Humphrey policies are 
conservative, cautious, tied strongly to encouraging private enterprise. 

Inflation, in mild form, no longer is viewed with disfavor by those who 
shape Republican policy. Deflation today has very few advocates. 











The goal of Humphrey policy is a continuing gentle rise in income, in 
spending, in industrial activity. The catch is that, with things headed up, 
there's always a tendency for excesses to develop, for the balance to be upset, 
with a resulting upset to business as corrections are forced. 

Right now the sailing appears smooth for a good many months ahead. 





Pay raises will continue to be given. Salaries will go up with wages. 
Strikes over the year ahead are likely to be few. Agreements in big 
industries often are on the basis of two or more years. Unions in 1956 will be 

stressing politics; will prefer to avoid big strikes that stir voters. 
Employers, with business good, will prefer stability to strife. 
Higher pay, steady work, absence of many big strikes will stimulate the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


feeling of good times, add to what already is a growing optimism. 


Aid for a superhighway program very probably will be voted in 1956. School- 
building aid will be pushed hard, but still faces big hurdles. 

Farmers almost surely will get something from Congress next year. Soil- 
bank idea will get much Republican support. That's a plan for lease by the 
Government of surplus acres, with a requirement that acres leased cannot be 
planted to specific crops. Democrats, probably, will go strongly for return to 
rigid price supports at 90 per cent of so-called "parity." 

Rigid price supports, if voted, will probably be vetoed. Lease plan for 
acres diverted from surplus crops then would be offered as the alternative. 

Physicians and dentists, quite probably, will be brought into the Social 
Security system. Tax deduction for specific amounts of income set aside by 
members of these groups for retirement might also be voted. 

Members of Congress in 1956 will be under pressure to appeal to as many 
groups of voters as possible. Farmers, in particular, are due for attention. 

















Auto sales at a high level are counted upon to continue in 1956. 

New houses, too, will be built and sold in large volume. Building of new 
houses, however, is likely to be a bit slower in 1956 than in 1955. 

Auto output between 6 and 7 million, new-house construction at more than a 
million units will still be strong factors in the prosperity. 











New cars in 1956 again will be in bright colors. Color combinations are 
popular. Power will be stepped up in many makes. Transmissions will be 
improved in some to give a smoother flow of power. Torsion suspension is to get 
expanded use as a way to add to rider comfort. 

Big changes in engines will be few. Appearance and safety factors will be 
stressed. Safety latches will be stressed for doors. Safety belts will be 
optional on most cars, standard equipment for some. 

New-car prices, on 1956 models, may be a few dollars higher. List prioe, 
however, and actual sales price, very often are different things. Price is 
dependent upon trade-in allowances or discounts for cash. Price, too, tends to 
vary by dealers depending upon the urgency they feel to move cars. 

Discounting will continue in 1956. Big discounts are being offered now by 
many dealers pushing 1955 models before the 1956 ones start crowding in. 

List prices and actual prices are two different things on a variety of 
products. Discounts seem more the rule than the exception not only on new cars, 
but on TV sets, radios, household appliances of many kinds. Competition 
continues to be very strong even in this period of high-level business. 



































Arms spending by Government is in a definite downtrend. Armed forces, now 
spending at a rate of about 35 billions a year, are likely to be down to a rate 
close to 33 billions or even less than 33 billions by next June. 

Business spending on plant and equipment, Government spending on public 
works are likely to rise enough to offset cuts in arms spending. Consumers, 
in a spending mood, will account for much of an over-all spending rise. 














The official line continues to be to play down anything that might be an 
irritation to the Soviet Union, to stress a feeling of sweetness and light. 
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THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


He thinks he’s going to his office — as usual. But at this 
minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire’s 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn’t 
realize how securely (and economically) vital records 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in insulated 
equipment by Remington Rand. 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand, Room 1920, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

Flemington. FRand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


Here are 9 ways to 


For every 5 new engineers industry 
needed this year, there were only 
3 graduated from U.S. colleges 


In 1955, U. S. industry had jobs for an esti- 
mated 37,000 engineers; our colleges grad- 
uated 21,500.* This shortage, typical of 
recent years, is creating an increasingly 
serious problem — for engineers and sci- 
entists hold the key to progress in this 
swift-moving technological age. 

At General Electric, for example, nearly 
17,500 of our people are trained in engi- 
neering or science, and we have oppor- 
tunities for a thousand more technically 
trained people each year. The need may 
double in the next 10 years. 

As we see it, industry, working with edu- 
cational institutions, can do much to solve 
the shortage. On these two pages are some 
a? of the things we believe will help: 

IN 1955 *Estimates are from the Engineering Manpower 
. Commission of the Engineers Joint Council. 
RAUL 
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3 Help schools financially. Nearly half of U. S. 
* colleges operate in the red. Since 1922, G.E.’s 
aid-to-education program has included fellowships, 
scholarships, and other financial support. In addi- 
tion, the General Electric Educational and Char- 
itable Fund matches, dollar for dollar up to $1,000 a 
year, contributions by each employee to his college. 


For a detailed discussion of our views on 
“Basic Relations Between Education and the 
Economy,” write General Electric, Depart- 
ment C2-119, Schenectady, New York, 
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Help guide young people’s careers. More high-school students 

« will take the courses they need to become engineers if they know 
of the wide opportunities in the field. Since the 1920's, General 
Electric has tried to create interest by distributing a variety of school 
training aids. (Above, a teacher counsels students, using a 
G-E career guidance booklet, “Why Study Math?”) In the past 10 
years, schools have requested 63,000,000 copies of our training aids. 


Educate employees on the job. The development of young people 
4. must continue after they start to work. At General Electric, 
we have 12 formal educational programs; the oldest — Engineering 
— was started nearly 60 years ago. (Above, Clarence Linder, Vice- 
President — Engineering Services, reviews work of engineers en- 
rolled in our Creative Engineering Program.) More than 10,000 tech- 
nically trained men and women have participated in these programs. 


Bring businessmen and educators together. An understanding of 

« the role math and science play in business can help teachers pre- 
pare students for careers. The group above is the latest of 1,450 high- 
school teachers to attend G.E.-sponsored summer fellowship pro 
grams. Here they have the opportunity to study at several leading 
colleges and to see firsthand the value of their work to business. We 
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have also conducted conferences for college educators since 1924. 
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Encourage self-development. Young people with aptitude should 
3 be helped to move ahead. For example, the young men above 
joined our Apprentice Training Program as high-school graduates in 
1949: this year they are graduate engineers from the U. of New 
Hampshire after a 6-year work-and-study program sponsored by our 
Meter Department. Donald E. Craig, General Manager of the De- 
partment, congratulates the men and welcomes them to full-time jobs. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


“Front Porch’’ Campaign for Ike? . . . Stevenson Finds 
Nomination Not in Bag . . . Greece: New Worry for U.S. 


Harry Truman, former President, is 
causing some discomfort to Adlai 
Stevenson by his line of attack upon 
President Eisenhower and his Admin- 
istration. Mr. Stevenson prefers a 
lighter touch in waging political war 
at this stage. 


se eR 


Friends of Richard Nixon, Vice Presi- 
dent, say they have heard reports that 
Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Sena- 
tor, is supporting a move within the 
Republican Party to drop Mr. Nixon 
from the Republican ticket in 1956. 


ow 


Mr. Stevenson, who headed the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in 1952, is discovering 
that a good many of the local political 
leaders who supported his nomination 
that year are cool to the idea of giving 
him a second try in 1956. He finds 
that his nomination is far from a sure 
thing. 


se 2 


A Harriman-Kefauver ticket, with the 
New York Governor for President, 
the Tennessee Senator for Vice Presi- 
dent, is being predicted by some as- 
tute politicians in the Democratic 
Party. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is being told 
that Republicans with the best chance 
of taking Senate seats from Demo- 
crats in 1956 will make the try only 
if Ike consents to run again. That is 
reported to be true of Governor Paul 
Patterson of Oregon, who is being 
urged to try for the seat held by 
Wayne Morse. It also is reported of 
John Sherman Cooper if he is to op- 
pose Earle Clements in Kentucky and 
of Jacob Javits if he is to oppose 
Herbert Lehman in New York. 


x * * 


Ike no longer makes much effort to 
refute statements by top-ranking Re- 


publicans that he will go along with 
a 1956 draft move. 


am 


Mr. Eisenhower is informed that the 
party will not expect him to make a 
barnstorming type of campaign next 
year, but will be content with some- 
thing closer to a “front porch” cam- 
paign, centering around television and 
radio, plus a limited number of ap- 
pearances in big States. 


x * * 


The White House hears from its eco- 
nomic advisers that prosperity is as 
good as underwritten for all of 1956, 
as well as the remainder of 1955. 
Prosperity is the issue around which 
all Republican plans are being laid. 
It’s an issue that has been hard to 
beat in the past. 
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John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is the pessimist on the durabil- 
ity of the present quiet in the “cold 
war.” Mr. Dulles is convinced that 
the Communists will push the present 
line only so long as they gain advan- 
tages from it. President Eisenhower 
is the optimist. He likes to think that 
the Communist leaders really have 
changed. 


xt @ 


Dispatches from Charles E. Bohlen, 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, are 
leading the State Department to take 
a second look at the prospect of foods 
of American tourists going to Russia. 
Mr. Bohlen is warning that Soviet 
travel restrictions still prevent tour- 
ists from getting a true picture of life 
in the Soviet Union. 


x * * 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe, is worry- 
ing about the possibility that Greece 
may quit the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, leaving a big hole in 


Europe’s defenses. Greeks are irked 
by the fact that Britain and Turkey, 
both NATO members, are blocking 
the Greek claim to the Mediterra- 
nean island of Cyprus. Britain holds 
it, the Turks once held it, but most 
Cypriotes are Greeks, with a small 
Turkish minority. 


xk 


President Eisenhower is making it 
clear through his aides that he has no 
idea of giving U.S. recognition to 
Communist China at this time or in 
the foreseeable future. 
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Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito is agreeing 
to sell strategic materials—lead and 
bauxite—to Soviet Russia and there- 
by is jeopardizing his access to con- 
tinued U.S. aid. Some important offi- 
cials are worried that Tito may sell 
more than is permitted under the 
Battle Act. This Act denies aid to 
nations that sell such materials in 
quantity to Communists. 


*® &£ & 


India’s Jawaharlal Nehru, who at first 
approved of a “peace march’ to drive 
the Portuguese out of their colony of 
Goa, now faces the use of the same 
weapon against him. Thousands of 
Pakistani are planning a “peace 
march” into Kashmir, which both 
India and Pakistan claim. That’s an- 
other potential trouble spot in a sup- 
posedly peaceful world. 


e 2-2 


Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is far 
from happy about suggestions that 
the U.S. let Communists from Russia 
inspect atomic installations in this 
country as they have done in Great 
Britain. It has been next to impossible 
for Americans to get much of a view of 
their own atomic industry, let alone 
opening that industry to even casual 
Communist inspection. 
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He traveled 1200 miles “‘to get a line” on an 


unusual way of doing business 


. eS 2 


High tension in Wausau! Mr. Power (center) watches Foreman Ward Mathison and line crew erect 
new telephone lines on the ever-expanding outskirts of Wausau. 


eoeeeeevereereveeeeeevreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with” 


Just as Mr. Power discovered, the 
story of Wausau is also the story of Em- 
ployers Mutuals. There’s a Wausau per- 
sonality about this company which people 
like. It’s straightforward. And extremely 
practical. 

We believe, for instance, in taking the 
mystery out of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Stated simply, this is our 
story. 

Contrary to what many people be- 
lieve, the cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not a fixed cost. It’s determined by 


accidents. Accidents are controllable. 
Therefore, the cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation is—or can be—a cost you can 
control. And we can help you. 

Employers Mutuals have a reputation 
for being able to reduce insurance costs 
through the sensible prevention of acci- 
dents. Our safety engineers serve not 
merely as “inspectors”? but people you 
can lean on for concrete help and advice 
any time. We’d like to talk it over. Phone 
our nearest office, or write Employers 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


by DONALD C. POWER, 
President, General Telephone Corporation, 


New York City 


the unusual. But still, I 

was a bit amazed by some of 

the things I found in my re- 

cent visit to Wausau, Wis. 

“Take the old nickel-plated 

dial phone you see here. lt 
was used about 1907. I found it on the desk 
of Russ Stensrud, Manager of the Wausau 
Exchange, a part of the General Telephone 
System. And discovered that Wausau was 
the first community in the country to have 
an exclusive dial system . 


eer 


a i my business, you expect 


.. 50 years ago! 
There are other unusual things about 
Wausau. The pine woods which circle the 
city hum with activity of a dozen major 
industries, from mining to woodworking. Of 
special interest to me is the fact that, in the 
last 5 years, Wausau has added more than 
20 million dollars worth of well-landscaped 
homes and plants. I saw them. 


Hot off the Press. Mr. Power gets the news from Pressman 
Stanley Bickford of the Wausau Daily Record-Herald. 


“And yet, Wausau never outgrows its 
friendly spirit! You still see it everywhere. 
I even got my copy of the daily newspaper 
handed out to me on the sidewalk, right 
from the pressroom. 

‘**] can understand why a company like 
Employers Mutuals has grown so large. 
With Wausau people to guide it, and Wau- 
sau’s energetic personality behind it, you 
have the right kind of people to do business 
with from the start.” 


Kmployers Mutuals of Wausau 


(Advertisement) 
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> SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL went to 
Hastings, England, last week to accept a 
gift portrait of himself. There, on the 
site of the last successful invasion of 
Britain—by William the Conqueror in 
1066—he warmed up the coals of a 10- 
year-old controversy. 

Reaching back into his memories of 
World War II, the 80-year-old former 
Prime Minister made one of his rare 
criticisms of the U.S. It concerned the 
closing days of the war in Europe, when 
the Allies pulled up in their drive across 
Germany, allowed the Russians to cap- 
ture Berlin. 

Said Sir Winston: “If our American 
friends had listened to appeals which I 
and others made... it is possible that 
we should have taken Berlin . . . and 
should at any rate have gained a great 
footing in the whole of the conquered 
territory.” Failure to do so, he said, con- 
tributed to the postwar difficulties be- 
tween East and West. 

Britain’s wartime leader did not men- 
tion the name of President Eisenhower, 
who, as Supreme Commander in Europe, 
ordered the Allied forces to split the 
Nazi defenses but to avoid Berlin. 





> AIR FORCE TEST PILOT who set 
a speed record for high-altitude, 
level flight views his achievement 
with modesty, says “it doesn’t 
mean I’m a hot pilot, or anything 
like that.” 

Col. Horace A. Hanes slammed 
through the sound barrier at 40,000 
feet on two flights over a measured 
course, attained an average speed 
of 822.135 mph in a North Ameri- 
can Super Sabre. He gives full 
credit to the plane, one of the Air 
Force’s newest fighters, says “any 
one of the test pilots could have 
done it.” 

Colonel Hanes, 39, a World War 
II veteran of 30 combat missions, 
is director of flight test at Edwards 
Air Force Base, in California. He 








The President had no immediate com- 
ment on Sir Winston’s surprising speech. 
However, in his book, “Crusade in Eu- 
rope,” he wrote that the West “could 
probably have secured an agreement to 
occupy more of Germany than we actual- 
ly did.” One reason for stopping at the 
Elbe and Mulde rivers, he added, was 
to minimize the possibility of head-on 
clashes with onrushing Red troops. 


> DANIEL A. REED is pessimistic about 
chances for a tax cut in 1956, has warned 
fellow-Republicans that military safe- 
guards and the economic security of the 
nation should rank ahead of “political 
expediency”—even in an election year. 

The New York Representative speaks 
with the voice of experience, if not with 
the authority he had earlier in the life of 
the Eisenhower Administration. Then, as 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which writes all new tax leg- 
islation, he fought and lost a battle for 
elimination of the excess-profits tax on 
corporations, reduction of personal in- 
come taxes. Both tax-relief measures have 
since taken effect. 

Representative Reed, 80 this week 


wommmeSEVEN MILES UP—13 MILES A MINUTE" 





made the speed run over the Mo- 
jave Desert on August 20. The 
record was verified last week. It 
bettered the former mark, also set 





~Photos: North American Aviation. Inc. & Wide World 


and a veteran of 35 years in Congress, is 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee—but still at odds with the Admin- 
istration on tax matters. Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey has sug- 
gested that it may be possible to balance 
the budget and cut taxes by next sum- 
mer. But Mr. Reed maintains that pre- 
cipitous tax trimming may provoke the 
“deadly enemy,” inflation. 

The New York Congressman has been 
recuperating from a heart ailment that 
kept him bedridden for two months dur- 
ing a visit to Italy last spring. He appears 
ready once again to match wits and 
words with Republicans and Democrats 
alike at the mention of the word “taxes” 
on the House floor or in committee. 


> GERMAN NEWCOMER to the arena 
of international conference is Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano, some- 
times mentioned as a leading candidate 
for the role of “crown prince” in Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer’s West German 
Government. 

Mr. von Brentano accompanied the 
Chancellor on his historic mission to 

(Continued on page 18) 





by a U.S. Air Force pilot, by 67 
mph. It is the first time the record 
has gone above sonic speed. 

A native of Fayette, Ill., Colonel 
Hanes joined the Air Force in 1938, 
has more than 4,000 hours in his 
flight log. He has tested many new 
planes to evaluate their perform- 
ance before they have been put into 
production for the nation’s air de- 
fenses. He is married, the father of 
a 14-year-old daughter, now lives 
at Edwards, Calif. 

The new speed king doesn’t think 
his record will last very long, pre- 
dicts it will have been surpassed by 
this time next year. Newer fighters 
already in production are expected 
by the Air Force to be capable of 
speeds in excess of 1,100 mph. 
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See what adhesives are doing today! 





Working on the railroad-for your comfort 


You can’t see them. You can’t hear them. Other applications for 3M adhesives, coatings 
But you certainly can feel the cool, calm, and sealers in this same commuter car are 
quiet comfort that 3M products contribute numbered by the dozen. They hush noise, 
to the modern railroad ear. protect from heat and cold, stop corrosion, 
The man in the picture, for example, is making calm vibrations, literally hold parts of the 
sure that the air-conditioning unit in a com- car together. 

muter car keeps its supply of pure, filtered air. See what adhesives can do for you... 
He simply presses a length of 3M’s reinforced 
ribbon sealer into position and fastens on a most often, they cut costs while simultane- 
cover plate with screws. This accommodating ously improving the product. And it costs 
sealer makes room for the screws . . . but nothing to investigate the possibilities in your 
nothing more. The result is a compartment plant. Call your 3M Field Engineer. Or write 
that’s airtight, dust-tight, just right! 3M, Dept. 99, 417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


The best news about 3M products is that, 





ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE.. DETROIT 2 MICH. @ GENERAL SALES OFFICES. ST. PAUL 6, MINN. @ EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE.N Y 16, N.Y. @© CANADA P © BOX 757, LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH" BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH BRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE @ “SCOTCHLITE” BRAND 
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Moscow—the only Cabinet member in the 
delegation. He is a 51-year-old bachelor. 

It could be that the aging Mr. Aden- 
auer, who will be 80 in January, is 
grooming his Foreign Minister as his 
successor—much in the manner that Sir 
Winston Churchill schooled Sir Anthony 
Eden to replace him as British Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. von Brentano needs all the experi- 
ence he can get. He has been in the Cab- 
inet only since mid-June; before that was 
parliamentary leader of Chancellor Aden- 
auer’s Christian Democratic Party. In 
that post, he was considered a top-notch 
organizer, an outstanding speaker in de- 
bates. 

The von Brentano family has Italian 
origins, but has been linked for genera- 
tions to German intellectual and political 
life. The Foreign Minister is a lawyer, fond 
of music and sports. He formerly played 
a fast game of tennis, but now laments 
he has no time for the game. He hopes 
someday to see all of Europe linked to- 
gether under one federated government. 


> THEODORE C. STREIBERT believes 
this is a good time for the U. S. to spread 
the story of America’s peace objectives 
more emphatically to the Communist 
world. He has asked President Eisen- 
hower to help him get more money to do 
the job. 

The Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency—this Agency operates the Voice 


of America and other information serv- 
ices—feels that the more amicable spirit 
displayed by Soviet Russia recently has 
cracked the Iron Curtain sufficiently to 
warrant a stepped-up program to spread 
the U.S. view of “peace with freedom 
and justice.” The USIA is operating this 
year on a budget of 85 million dollars. 
How much more he wants for 1956, Mr. 
Streibert has not disclosed. 

The Information Agency head, a former 
New York radio executive, has held the 
job a little more than two years—longer 
than any of his four predecessors in 
the old U. S. Information Service. He has 
used a stiff broom to make many sweep- 
ing changes in agency policy, has brought 
many new faces to the Information of- 
fice, now a separate agency divorced 
from the State Department. 

Mr. Streibert, 56, went from Harvard 
into the movie business, later switched to 
radio, rose to the chairmanship of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. He earned 
a reputation of being a shrewd adminis- 
trator before losing out in a_ stock- 
control shift. 


> LABOR LEADER who warned British 
workers they may be pricing themselves 
out of their jabs is a onetime messenger 
boy who rose to become chairman of 
the 8-million-member Trades Union Con- 
gress. Charles J. Geddes told delegates 
to the annual session of the Congress 
last week that repeated demands for 





> U.S. SCHOOL CHILDREN are 
enrolling in record numbers this 
year, filling new classrooms as 
fast as they are completed, creat- 
ing a demand for qualified teach- 
ers to fill a shortage estimated at 
141,300. 

Counting all public and private 
schools and colleges, the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education expects 39.8 
million pupils to begin or con- 
tinue their education. That’s an 
increase of 1.7 million over last 
year. It means that nearly one 
out of every four Americans will 
be in school this autumn. 

Samuel M. Brownell, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, says 
that the worst crowding is yet to 
come. Forecasts for the next 10 
years indicate substantial in- 
creases for each year ahead. By 
1965, the Commissioner estimates, 
total enrollment will have reached 
51.5 million. 














~The Washington Post & Times Herald 











higher wages may lead to “industrial 
suicide.” 

Mr. Geddes, 58, lacks many of the 
feelings of older British labor leaders 
against co-operating with management 
and the Government to prop up the na- 
tion’s shaky economy. His warning to 
union leaders that if they “overexploit 
full employment our children may be 
exploited by underemployment” was 
made without previous consultation with 
TUC colleagues—something unique in 
British labor circles. 

The TUC encompasses all the big 
British unions, including some with Com- 
munist leadership. Under Mr. Geddes’s 
lead—and over the opposition of the Reds 
—it has been moving slowly in the direc- 
tion of industrial peace, has authorized 
its general council to intervene in a dis- 
pute before, not after, a deadlock. 

Mr. Geddes holds with Government 
officials who warn that Britain is import- 
ing more than she can pay for with ex- 
ports; that’ pyramided wage demands 
accompanied by costly strikes could send 
the country into a depression. He is wary, 
also, of the new “friendship” line of the 
Communists, says Red infiltration will 
be harder to stop “when we are all good 
pals together.” 


> A FIGHTING MAN whose job is to 
keep peace between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors appears to have won a round 
in his efforts to prevent full-scale re- 
newal of the Palestine war. 

Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns is the 
United Nations’ chief referee in the re- 
current border skirmishes between Arab 
and Israeli forces. Last week he won 
acceptance by the U.N. Security Council 
of a proposal to create a demilitarized 
zone half a mile wide along the troubled 
Gaza frontier between Israel and Egypt. 
At the same time, representatives of both 
countries agreed to meet with him, re- 
sume negotiations aimed at halting the 
frequent clashes. 

General Burns, who commanded the 
First Canadian Corps in Europe during 
World War II, went to Palestine a year 
ago as Chief of Staff of the U. N. Truce 
Supervision Organization. It became his 
thankless job to try to persuade both 
sides not to retaliate even when attacked, 
to cease firing even if the other side was 
still shooting. 

The Canadian peacemaker is 58, has 
managed to win the respect of both Arabs 
and Israeli with his stubborn, sincere 
neutrality. This is reflected even in his 
choice of living quarters. These are in a 
building squarely in the middle of “no 
man’s land”’—an area separating the 
Arab and Israeli zones of Jerusalem. 
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... from up Wall Street, that is. 5 
Mr. Floyd D. Frost, formerly of the First 3 = 
National Bank of New York, is now a Vice ; < : 
President of the First National City or- Wee 
ganization. As a result of our recent M { 
merger, he has moved his desk down to ian rom 
our Trust Company. 


Since graduating from Harvard in the Up the Street 


twenties, Mr. Frost has had a unique and sa 
highly successtul career, first as a practic- 
ing attorney, then as a specialist in the 
trust and investment side of the banking 
business. To our Investment Department, 
Floyd Frost brings the benefit of his years 
of training and experience, as well as the 
fine, highly personalized banking tradition 


of the old First National. 


ere ee 


We feel he is a mighty good man to 
have in our corner, and in the event that 
we can be of service to you, you Il find 
him the same in yours. In that connection, 


you might like to read over “How TO GET 
THE MOST OUT OF YOUR INVESTMENTS.” 


This booklet, describing our Investment 
Advisory Service, is complimentary upon 


request. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

of New York 


Investment Advisory Service is 
Administered by our Affiliate: 
CITY BANK FARMERS 


Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 8 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HOTPOINT’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY is being cele- 
brated this year and Texaco salutes this ‘Pioneer of the All- 
Electric Kitchen.” We are proud that Texaco Lubricants and 
Lubrication Engineering Service are so widely used to help 
speed production of the famous Hotpoint kitchen and laundry 


appliances. 
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NGS FOR HOTPOINT 


i isc., uses Texaco Regal Oil in all 

Hotpoint, aati a vale pasoeacoae and osngt eae 

pe se pony E. Sweet, Plant Manager, gives thi beni 
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role raulic, turbine an co re 

tials atte ne ee rust, no foam. poo te peacgce =the 

aries pee" id a production delay due to oil fai Poot wend 
page agro tis maintenance costs have been very 
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Horpornt Co. is just one of the many well- 


Plants in all 48 States. This combination can 
known organizations which have achieved 


top results with Texaco. There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field-proven 
Texaco Lubricants, developed with the aid of 
the finest research facilities available... field- 
experienced Texaco Lubrication Engineers to 
advise on their use...and fast, efficient 
service from over 2,000 Texaco Distributing 





TEXACO 


INGUSTRMMAL LUBRICANTS 


help bring production up...and costs down 
...in every major field of industry and trans- 
portation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call the 
Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 


write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17,N. Y. 
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IS BOOM GETTING 
OUT OF HAND? 


In England, Yes; in Germany, Maybe; in U.S., Not Yet 


Inflation is in the air again. Concern is 
mounting in countries all over the world. 

Output of industry is setting records nearly 
everywhere, but can’t keep customers satis- 
fied. Demand is outrunning supply in country 
after country of the West. 

Problem is greatest in Britain, where costs 


are rising, imports are up, exports are limit- 
ed. Germans, with industry running at capaci- 
ty, fear the extra demand to come from re- 
arming. Even U.S. shows some danger signs, 
despite vast capacity to produce. 

Result is a return of mild controls aimed at 
keeping the boom in hand everywhere. 











The boom in business is picking up 
momentum in all corners of the non- 
Communist world. This boom, in some 
areas, now threatens to get out of hand 
and turn into outright inflation. 

Great Britain, definitely, is up against 
inflation danger. West Germany is sound- 
ing alarms, even before rearmament adds 
to the demand for labor and materials. 
There are some who eye the growing 
boom in the United States with sus- 
picion, fearing it might run away. 

Controlling the boom has be- 
come a major piece of official busi- 
ness in many countries. Nearly 
everywhere, governments are con- 
fident that, with mild restraints, 
they will be able to keep the boom 
in hand. Official plans seek to avoid 
any drastic action that could upset 
business and lead to a recession. 

In Britain, boom-control plans 
point to higher taxes on sales, to 
more controls over the use of 
money, possibly to cuts in spending 
for defense, thereby releasing more 
manpower and more materials for 
civilian-goods industries. 

Germany is stressing voluntary 
restraint in buying and a freer flow 
of goods from abroad. 

In U.S., the White House is 
counting on a moderate tightening 
in the supply of money and credit 
to keep the boom under control. 

Boom pressures, however, are 
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growing as summer passes and people 
turn from vacations to the more ac- 
tive pursuits that go with autumn and 
winter. 

At a season when activity normally 
steps up in business and industry, things 
already are tight in many lines. Almost 
everywhere, jobs are abundant. There is 
an acute labor scarcity in Britain and in 
Germany. Skilled workers often are hard 


BRITISH INDUSTRY: UNABLE TO MEET DEMAND 


Almost everywhere, a struggle to fill orders 


to find in the United States. Labor short- 
age, in turn, is sparking a continued rise 
in pay. Higher pay has a way of trans- 
lating itself into higher prices. A threat 
of higher prices causes buyers to rush in 
ahead of the rise. 

This is the stuff that runaway inflation 
can be made of, unless restraints are ap- 
plied. It also is the stuff that deflation can 
be made of, if restraints are delayed until 
boom excesses develop and then 
are so drastic that an upset in busi- 
ness follows. 

That line of thinking, more and 
more, is being heard around the 
world as governments shape the 
first mild restraints on the boom. 

The U.S. boom keeps gathering 
strength. Demand for steel, for 
cement, for copper, for aluminum, 
for some other materials, is run- 
ning ahead of supply. “Black 
markets” are reported for some 
products. Here and there, prices at 
retail are going up. 

Yet the cost of living for the 
average American is increasing so 
slightly that the rise is almost im 
perceptible. Many food products 
are down in price. New cars of the 
1955 model year can be had at big 
discounts from quoted prices. Peo 
ple are able to buy television sets, 
refrigerators and most other house- 
hold products at prices under those 
listed by the manufacturer. If one 
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HERE’S THE WAY 
THINGS STAND IN 
BIG INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONS 





manufacturers product is short, there 
are other makes in abundant supply. 

The fact is that inflation control in the 
United States is regarded as a relatively 
simple task. Borrowing of money is being 
made a little more difficult and somewhat 
more costly. But borrowed money re- 
mains relatively cheap when compared 
with most periods of the past. There is 
some restraint also on the use of credit 
in buying stocks. Government is cutting 
down on its spending to some extent as 
private spending rises. Here and there, 
industries are allocating their products. 
But nobody is talking of a need to in- 
crease taxes or to ration goods or to take 
really drastic steps to limit the use of 
borrowed money. 

Inflation control in the United States 
is to take the form of mild restraint on 
private borrowing, plus moderate reduc- 
tions in spending by Government. 

Swiss bankers, who tend to look at 
world financial affairs against a broad 
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background, hold the private view that 
Government plans in U. S. are related to 
a desire to keep activity high and rising 
through the election year 1956. They 
foresee neither runaway inflation nor 
severe restraints within that period. 

The British problem is different, and 
concern is mounting. Incomes are up 
sharply. Prices are rising. Wage increases 
are going along with extreme labor short- 
age. The demand of British people for 
goods is so heavy that the country has 
been unable to sell goods abroad in the 
volume needed to pay for imports that 
must be had to satisfy home demand. 
Result is a drain on gold and dollar re- 
serves. 

There is a growing rumor that the 
British may be forced to devalue their 
currency or to impose rigid controls over 
imports. The Conservative Government, 
however, will resist any pressure to de- 
value the pound sterling. New import 
controls are distasteful. The effort will be 







IN BRITAIN 


Demand for goods skyrocketing. 
Public on a buying spree. Eden urges 
restraint. Labor acutely short. Wages 
rising, prices going up. Exports lag. Gold 
and dollar reserves low. Pound in dan- 
ger. Inflation is a real threat. 


IN WEST GERMANY 


Boom running strong. Steel output 
way up, yet still short of demand. Coal, 
electric power also short. Workers press 
fer higher wages, 40-hour week. Prices 
rising slowly. Inflation threatens, even 
before rearming starts. 


IN FRANCE 


Wages going up. But production is 
high and prices fairly stable. Inflation 
is not a real threat just now. 


to control inflation instead by increasing 
taxes and ultimately by reducing spend- 
ing for defense. These steps will be aimed 
at controlling the public’s ability to buy, 
at the same time increasing the supply of 
goods and manpower for civilian de- 
mand. 

Britain is the real danger spot. If 
events force drastic action in that coun- 
try, repercussions will be felt throughout 
Western Europe and even in the United 
States. 

Germanys prosperity is real and 
strong. In the last year, industrial output 
has been increased 16 per cent. Imports 
are rising. But supplies of goods fall 
short of demand. Skilled workers are at 
a premium. Wages are up. 

If rearmanent goes ahead, new de- 
mand will be piled on top of a present 
civilian demand that strains German in- 
dustry. Still, officials appear confident 
that the boom can be kept in hand. 
Credit is being tightened moderately. 
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dustrial construction. 






IN CANADA 


orders. 


IN ITALY 


Direct controls—rationing, price regu- 
lation, wage controls—are not planned. 
Prices, in fact, have not shown any 
marked rise to date except in construc- 
tion. 

The official view in Germany is that, 
with expected further increases in pro- 
duction, a runaway boom will be pre- 
vented by the play of the market place. 
Rearming will be a slow process. Non- 
military construction may have to be 
reduced. Government spending, except 
for military, probably will be cut back. 

In other countries, as well, the boom 
is being watched with concern. 

Sweden has had a heavy dose of in- 
flation, with goods short and prices ris- 
ing. The Government has applied re- 
strictions, however, and now reports that 
dangers are subsiding. 

France remains fairly calm. Prices have 
been stable for about three years. Wages 
are up, though, and the pressure is on for 
further increases. Money in circulation 
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Inflation a major problem. Prices high 
and rising. Wages up. Exports fail to 
pay for goods bought abroad. Reserves 
of gold and foreign currencies are down. 
Government tries new restraints on in- 


Retail sales booming. Luxury spend- 


ing high. Wages up. But unemployment 
is heavy. Inflation not out of control. 





IN UNITED STATES 


Boom beating all records. Profits up. 
Production high. Wages rising. Prices 
churning, but cost of living, over all, 
fairly steady. Shortages of a number of 
materials cropping up. Government 


counts on high productive capacity and 
credit controls to prevent runaway in- 


flation. 


Labor shortage starting to pinch. 
Steel output setting records, but so are 
Serious inflation not imminent. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Warning signals are being raised: 


The 


boom could get out of hand. Inflation 
talk, more and more, is in the air. Short- 


and bank deposits are climbing. A danger 
signal is seen in continuing budget defi- 
cits. Some fears are expressed for the 
franc. 

Canada faces a labor shortage, al- 
though the boom has not reached the 
same high level as in the United States. 
Mild restraints are being applied on the 
supply of credit. No further controls are 
planned immediately. 

What the world is seeing, apparent- 
ly, is a continuing reaction to war. The 
war led to a great increase in the supply 
of money. Also, it caused a lag in con- 
struction and in modernization of indus- 
try. Now, with peace in the air, the world 
is.in a mood to spend, to catch up on de- 
layed needs and desires. 

In the United States, the capacity to 
produce is so vast that record demand is 
being filled at home with much left over 
to help meet demands abroad. 

This great American capacity, more 
than any other one thing, is counted on 


ages are being felt. Pressure is growing 
to cut arms spending, thus leaving more 
goods for civilian use. 
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to check tendencies to inflation in this 
country and some countries abroad. 

U.S. policies are aimed at keeping a 
rein on the boom, not at reversing it. The 
American Government will try to head 
off excesses in speculation and in use of 
credit, and then let the law of supply 
and demand work itself out. The idea is 
that, if no runaway situation is allowed to 
develop in any field, then the whol 
economy can keep going for a long time 
with no more serious recession or adjust- 
ment than those of 1948-49 and 1953-54. 

Tax cuts, coming in U.S. next year, 
will leave people more money to spend 
But Government at the same time ex- 
pects to be reducing its own spending. 
This will mean less Government demand 
for goods and services. This, in theory, 
will tend to offset the inflationary effects 
of tax cuts. 

That is the thinking behind the official 
conviction that the boom in U.S. will 
not get out of hand. 
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PLENTY OF POLIO VACCINE—WHEN 


Probably by Autumn of ‘56, Short Until Then 


After months of dispute, most 
officials now agree: The Salk vac- 
cine is safe, and it reduces the 
danger of getting polio. 

With this stamp of approval, 
demand for the vaccine is rising. 

How soon will there be enough 
to meet all demands? 

Sooner than was expected, it 
appears. Outlook: Shots for all 
children by autumn of 1956, for 
some adults, too. 


The Salk vaccine, in actual experi- 
ence during 1955, has proved that it 
reduces the chance of paralytic polio 
among children. That now is the ac- 
cepted conclusion of most federal, 
State and local health officials. 

To parents, as a result, the next ques- 
are: When will Salk vaccine be 
available to all who want it? Will there 
be enough vaccine to give all children 
at least one inoculation before the 1956 
polio season begins? How much will polio 
shots cost? When will adults be able to 
get vaccinated against polio? 


tions 


Answers to these and other questions, 
as given by federal officials, physicians 
and drug manufacturers, point to a more 
optimistic outlook for polio vaccine than 
people have been led to expect. 

For ages 5 through 9, the vaccine 
shortage is due to be over within the 
next few weeks. 

In many areas of the country, parents 
can go to their doctor’s office now and 
get a polio shot for a child who is past 
his fifth birthday and not yet 10 years of 
age. By the end of September, there will 
be enough vaccine to provide first shots 
for all children in this age group not al- 
ready inoculated. By the time the second 
shot is due, four to eight weeks after the 
first shot is given, more than enough vac- 
cine will have been produced to meet 
the need. 

For ages under 5 and over 9, the 
vaccine shortage will last a few months 
longer. Under a voluntary priority sys- 
tem, each State’s health agency can de- 
cide when to make vaccine available to 
children other than those in the first 
priority group, 5 through 9 years of age. 

States are expected to widen gradually 
the age groups eligible for vaccine. By 
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December, for example, it is likely that 
children up to age 14 will be eligible 
in most areas to get their first inocu- 
lations. 

Youths 14 to 19 years of age proba- 
bly will be made eligible for their first 
shots by late February or March, at least 
in the Southern States. This will give 
teen-agers, as well as younger children 
in the South, the opportunity to get two 
vaccine shots before the polio season of 
1956 hits its peak. Polio is a seasonal 
disease, becoming active in April in the 
South and advancing north- 
ward as the weather turns 
warm. The peak of the dis- 
ease, nationwide, usually comes 
in August or September. 

Thus, barring unforeseen 
delays, .there will be enough 
vaccine by autumn of 1956 
to provide every child in the 
nation with the amount of 
protection against polio that 
is offered by the first two 
shots of the Salk formula. 

By the time most children 
are due to get their third 
shot, which comes seven 
months after the second shot, 
there probably will be no 
shortage problem. The theory 
is that three shots are needed 
to give the maximum pro- 
tection against polio, al- 
though the first two shots are 
expected to provide substan- 
tial immunity. 

Most children and youths 
will not be lining up for the 
third Salk shot until late 1956, or early 
1957. 

Adults will be able to get shots by 
autumn of 1956, in all likelihood. At 
that time, if plans work out, formal pri- 
orities for vaccine will end. Physicians 
will be free to inoculate anyone. Preg- 
nant women, however, will get first call 
on supplies, since they are more suscep- 
tible to polio than other adults. 

Vaccine supply. Two developments 
account for improvement in the supply 
outlook. 

Manufacturers have been able to ad- 
just faster than originally expected to the 
more rigid procedures for vaccine testing 
that have been laid down by the Govern- 
ment. These tests were tightened after 
live virus had showed up in several lots 
of Salk vaccine. Shipments were stopped 
for a time. 


Deliveries of vaccine were resumed 
early in June, when the first few thou- 
sand shots passed the new safety tests. 
In July, enough vaccine for 846,000 
inoculations came through. In August, 
a million shots passed into physicians’ 
hands. So far in September, one com- 
pany has shipped 3.4 million. The 
monthly shipment rate is expected to 
reach 8 million shots soon, and to stay 
at that rate. 

At the same time that the supply has 
been rising, demand for vaccine has 


—Wide World 


SECRETARY FOLSOM 


... ‘the vaccine is effective’ 


been declining. It still is quite low, ac- 
cording to reports from physicians and 
druggists. 

Some parents and physicians are re- 
luctant to approve inoculations, after the 
fears and confusion of early June, when 
two lots of infective vaccine caused a 
number of deaths in Idaho. 

Now, the trend in demand is rising 
again, as preliminary signs of the vac- 
cine’s effectiveness begin to be reported 
by health officials. The Polio Foundation 
expects 80 to 100 per cent enrollment 
for the second shot in its free program, 
in those schools where the program still 
is under way. At one time last July, 
fewer than 50 per cent of the eligible 
children were showing up at some inocu- 
lation clinics. 

Vaccine’s record. It probably will be 
summer of 1956 before conclusive evi- 
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dence comes in as to the effectiveness of 
the vaccine in preventing pelio in 1955. 
That’s how long it will take to get com- 
plete records. 

Preliminary reports, however, are 
causing officials to make encouraging 
statements about the Salk vaccine. The 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Marion Folsom, said on the National 
Broadcasting Company television program 
“Meet the Press” that reports from the 
first four or five States are that the rate 
of paralytic polio among vaccinated chil- 
dren is one fourth to one half what it was 
among those not vaccinated. 

“Which shows,” Secretary Folsom 
added, “all indications are the vaccine 
is effective.” 

A similar statement was made by Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, Commissioner of 
the New York State Department of 
Health. He emphasized that reports to 
date are far from complete and may 
change before the polio season is ended. 
But he reported that in up-State New 
York, from May 21 through August 26, 
there were 6.8 paralytic cases per 100,- 
000 children among those who did not 
receive vaccine in 1955—more_ than 
twice as many as the 2.5 cases per 
100,000 among vaccinated children in 
the same age group. 

Actual number of paralytic cases was 
19 among the 280,000 children who did 
not receive vaccine, as compared with 9 
among the 353,000 who received the 
shots. 

The Associated Press, in a nation-wide 
survey, found these results in 23 States 
that had adequate reports in hand at 
the time of the survey: 261 cases of 
polio among 3,140,866 vaccinated chil- 
dren, compared with 1,095 cases of polio 
among 3,289,060 nonvaccinated children 
in the same age group. 

As these results of the vaccine’s effect 
become more generally known, and better 
documented in medical literature, even 
the more conservative physicians may be- 
gin to encourage polio vaccinations. The 
average parent, too, will begin to figure 
that, if the vaccine is as safe as any other 
vaccine, and possibly quite effective, it 
will be well worth the $10 to $15 that 
each series of three shots will cost. Free 
shots are to be available only to needy 
children, under each State’s own rules, after 
the Polio Foundation’s program ends. 

The result could be a surge of demand 
for the Salk vaccine, bringing temporary 
shortages, attempts at black markets and 
price kiting. Production troubles may 
throw all plans awry, too. But that is not 
in sight. 

At the moment, the general impression 
is that the polio-vaccine program is over 
its worst hurdles and is making highly 
encouraging progress against a dreaded 
disease. 
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RUSHING OUT THE VACCINE... 





PRODUCTION: ENOUGH SOON FOR 8 MILLION SHOTS A MONTH 
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INOCULATION: PRIORITY FOR AGES 5 THROUGH 9 
Others will get vaccine sooner than expected 
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The Way Ike Is Remaking His Party 


“Conservatives” Replaced by President's Key Men 


The “Taft wing” of the Repub- 
lican Party is losing its grip. 
“Conservatives” are hard to find 
in places of party command. 

Eisenhower men are taking 
over, preparing to pick candi- 
dates for the elections in ‘56 and 
run them on Ike’s program. 

If right-wingers want to form 
a third party, that’s their busi- 
ness, the President says. He 
wants “‘progressive moderates.” 


It now is clear that President Eisen- 
hower’s men are in firm command of 
the Republican Party organization. 

The Republican State 
chairmen in Washington and their sub- 
sequent visit with the President at Den- 
ver tend to bring this point into focus. 

As late at 1952, “conservatives” con- 
trolled the party in Congress, held the 
key spots on the Republican National 
Committee and had a narrow majority in 
the Committee. “Liberal” Republicans 
held governorships and had managed 
in three successive Conventions to nom- 
inate their candidates for President. But 
neither the Wendell Willkie nor 
Thomes E. Dewey had been able to take 
control of National 


meeting of 


late 
the party's Com- 
mittee 

Now, the party's “conservatives” who 
rallied behind the late Senator Robert 
\. Taft, of Ohio, for President in 1952 
are a background minority in party coun- 
cils. New men, whose ideas are in line 
with the President's plans for a revamped 
party, are taking over. 

What the shift 
the immediate 
well-informed 


in control means for 
future, in the view of 
Republicans, is this: 

e The real drive for delegates to the 
1956 Republican National Convention 
is to come from inside the White House 
itself. The aim is to draft Mr. Eisenhow- 
er for a second term, or permit him to 
choose his successor if he decides not to 
run. 

e The Eisenhower standards are go- 
ing to be applied to Republican candi- 
dates for Congress in 1956. Smart young 
men from Washington are to help pick 
the men. Emphasis is to be placed on 
choosing the “right kind” of candidates. 
In the main, these are to be men who will 
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support the Eisenhower program in Con- 
gress. Those who back away from his 
program may have difficulty in getting 
help from the national organization. 
From a long-range point of view, 
“liberal” Republicans are elated. They 
figure that Mr. Eisenhower has man- 
aged to bring the party up to a point 
where it accepts most changes brought 
about by the New Deal. Social Security, 
public housing, many of the best vote- 
winning gadgets of the Democrats now 
are part of the President's program, they 





which set up the program, now is dom- 
inated by Eisenhower men. Any instruc- 
tions that Leonard Hall, the Committee 
Chairman, brings from the White House 
are sure to get quick Committee approval. 

Those who know the internal workings 
of the Committee say there are fewer 
than 30 “conservatives” left on the 146- 
man group. Fewer than half a dozen 
create dissension. 

One former Taft supporter on the 
Committee is described as having been 
denied any recognition from the party. 


~United Press 


TOP MEN IN A REVAMPED PARTY 
The President and Chairman Hall confer on ‘56 policies 


say. Republican “conservatives” who op- 
pose the new turn of the party have, for 
the most part, been crowded out of 
power. 

Techniques for winning an election 
on the basis of the Eisenhower program 
made up the bulk of talk at the meeting 
of Republican State chairmen. Much of 
the preliminary work had been done by 
skilled workers who dealt with writing, 
public relations and the mechanics of 
getting out the vote. The chairmen lis- 
tened to lectures on how to win, dis- 
cussed party slogans such as “Every- 
thing’s booming but the guns.” 

There were former Taft men in the 
group, but there was no discussion of 
party policies. It was taken for granted 
that policies are to be fixed by President 
Eisenhower and his personal advisers. 

The Republican National Committee, 


Patronage in his State is handled through 
other channels. At least one other Com- 
mitteeman has been dealt with in the 
same way. 

Actually, the Eisenhower forces began 
remaking the Republican Party organi- 
zation before they left Chicago in 1952. 

The shuffling of National Committee 
memberships by State delegations at the 
National Convention threw out 28 mem- 
bers of the 106 who then made up the 
Committee. Most of them were Taft fol- 
lowers. 

Since then, 14 more National Commit- 
teemen and Committeewomen have been 
replaced. Some of these changes have 
added to the number of Committee 
members favoring Mr. Eisenhower's 
policies. 

A rule change adopted at the 1952 
Convention, moreover, set up a method 
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of enlarging the Committee in such a 
way as to make certain that the presi- 
dential candidate would control the 
National Committee. It added to the Na- 
tional Committee the Republican chair- 
men of States where Republicans win 
either the presidential vote or a majority 
of the congressional seats. 

This added to the Committee 40 new 
members, most of them men hand picked 
by Eisenhower forces for the job of 
winning elections under the President's 
leadership. One notable exception is 
Ray C. Bliss, of Ohio, a former Taft 
man, a keen party strategist. 

There still remain on the National 
Committee quite a few of those who took 
active parts in the fight to nominate 
Mr. Taft. B. Carroll Reece, of Tennessee, 
was a regional campaign director for Mr. 
Taft. Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, was an 
active Taft leader in 1948 and 1952. As 
House members, both Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Reece often oppose specific items on 
the Eisenhower legislative program. On 
the National Committee, they work 
toward beating the Democrats. 

In the 1952 Convention, as always 
happens, there were many State dele- 
gations that gave tentative, first-ballot 
votes to one candidate or another, ex- 
pecting to switch their votes to the win- 
ning candidate as soon as they could 
discover whether that winner would be 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Eisenhower. At the end 
of the first ballot, Harold E. Stassen, of 
Minnesota, now a presidential adviser, 
withdrew as a candidate, and, with the 
shift of the Minnesota delegation, start- 
ed a stampede to Mr. Eisenhower. 

Taft followers in 10 States managed 
to hold all or most of their delegates in 
line for Mr. Taft until the end of the 
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CLASSROOM FOR NEW STRATEGY 
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SUPPORT FOR “RIGHT KIND‘’’ OF CANDIDATES 
Plenty of aid from skilled professionals is planned 


first roll call. These States were Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Since voting ended on the first ballot 
in 1952, there have been changes in the 
National Committee membership in four 
of these 10 States. Both of the Illinois 
members have been replaced. North 
Dakota elected a new member at the 
Convention. South Dakota has chosen 
a new Committeewoman. Wisconsin 
changed its National Committeeman at 
the Convention, and shifted again since 
then. Not all of these changes were 
swaps of Taft advocates for Eisenhower 
supporters, but some of them were. 
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Republican campaign school teaches “‘line’’ to committeemen 
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Six of the 10 States that remained 
loyal to Mr. Taft have not. changed thei: 
Committeemen or Committeewomen 
since the 1952 showdown. But, in five 
of the six States—Arizona, Indiana, Ne 
braska, New Mexico and West Virginia 
the Republican State chairmen, who are 
ex officio members of the National Com 
mittee, have changed since 1952. The onc 
State chairman who remains in these 
loyal Taft States is Mr. Bliss, in Ohio 

All of these changes are in line with 
a policy that Mr. Eisenhower outlined at 
a press conference on Dec. 8, 1954. At 
that time, the President he 
convinced that “the great mass of the 
people of the United States want what 
I could call a group of progressive mod- 
erates handling their business.” He 
added: “And that is exactly what I am 
working for.” 

When the question was raised about 
the possibility of Republicans’ 
splitting off to form a third party, Mr. 
Eisenhower said: “That will have to be 
their business.” 

Within two weeks of those press-con 
ference remarks, it was disclosed that 
the President was using stag dinners at 
the White House to promote this change 
in the controls of the Republican Party. 
He invited to the dinners many of the 
men who had helped him win the 1952 
nomination. Those attending said the 
President’s emphasis was upon his de- 
termination to build a party led by “pro- 
gressive moderates.” 

Now they feel that the President's 
new party is on its way. 


said was 


some 


For Vice President Nixon’s views on 
Mr. Eisenhower's candidacy and the com- 
ing political campaign, see page 119. 
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. “crossroads of A merwa’’ 


for business and industry 


By air, rail or highway, Indian- 
apolis is on the “main line” for 
rapid receipt and shipment of ma- 
terials and products. No natural 
barriers slow the pace—east, west, 
north or south. No city more de- 
serves the title . . . “crossroads of 


America.” 


SNiromeneimunr 
National Bank 








. “gateway to bus mmess”’ 


m Indianapolis and Indiana 


At the center of Indianapolis busi- 
ness and banking is The Indiana 
National Bank. Its directors and 
officers are closely associated with 
major companies throughout the 
city and state. Its facilities for 
banking and trusts are attested 
by total resources of more than 
$400,000,000. 


y Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
sence 1834 
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Now Another Island 
‘Is Causing Trouble 


Spotlight is on a new area of 
unrest. 

It's Cyprus—a key to the Mid- 
dle East, a big British base. Some 
of America’s allies are embroiled 
over the question: Who really 
owns Cyprus? 

lt could undermine the West- 
ern alliance in southern Europe— 
and put a strategic spot into the 
hands of a strong Communist 


Party. 
LONDON 

The island of Cyprus, in the eastern 
Mediterranean, is turning up as a 
source of concern to the West. 

U.S. allies find themselves caught in 
the middle of a quarrel over that island. 

It is Britain that now rules Cyprus. But 
Greece, another ally of America, is de- 
manding “self-determination” for the is- 
land, and its eventual union with Greece. 
And a third ally, Turkey, is insisting that 
the British stay on in Cyprus to protect 
a Turkish minority. 

Diplomats of the three countries, after 
days of meeting to thresh out the ques- 
tion, are just as much at odds as ever. 
The island, they say, is likely to go on 
being a “hot spot” for the Western Allies 
—one that causes hard feelings for every- 
one except the Communists. 

A “problem island” for conquerors 
for nearly 4,000 years, Cyprus lies only 
40 miles off the Turkish coast. About four 


fifths of its 500,000 people belong to the 
Greek community—speak Greek and be- 
long to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Fewer than 100,000 are Turks, of the 
Moslem faith. 

Military men say that Cyprus does not 
begin to compare with other islands as a 
strategic base. It cannot grow enough to 
feed its population, and its harbors cannot 
take large vessels. 

Cyprus, however, was a lifesaver for 
British forces that had to move out of the 
Suez Canal zone starting last year. In 
Britain’s plans, Cyprus is to be the biggest 
base between Malta, on the west, and 
Ceylon—thousands of miles to the south- 
east. 

British rule over Cyprus goes back to 
1878, when Turkey handed over the 
island in return for Britain’s support 
against Russia. For a long time, the 
British did not attach much value to the 
island. In World War I, they even offered 
it to Greece if the Greeks would declare 
war on Germany—an offer that the Greeks 
declined. 

Now, however, the British are deter- 
mined to hang on to this island. Britain 
is spending 210 million dollars on Army 
and Air Force bases in Cyprus, to be 
‘completed by 1964. Harbors are being 
enlarged. A new jet airfield will accom- 
modate bombers capable of carrying 
atomic missiles into Russia. And Cyprus, 
already, is the headquarters of Britain's 
Middle East Command. 

On top of that, the British are spend- 
ing large sums of money on public works, 
reforestation and other civilian projects. 

None of these activities, however, has 
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CYPRUS: WHERE THE BALKAN ALLIANCE IS SHAKIEST 
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slowed down the demands of the island's 
Greek-speaking community for enosis— 
union with Greece. 

Leading agitator against British rule 
for this group is Boston-educated Arch- 
bishop Makarios, head of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church in Cyprus. The Arch- 
bishop talks from the pulpit and _ or- 
ganizes meetings against British rule. 

The churchman is reported to be get- 
ting plenty of support from Athens for 
his agitation—support in the form of 
money as well as propaganda broadcasts 
beamed to Cyprus. What worries Britons, 
however, is the support he has been get- 
ting from AKEL, the island’s Communist 
Party. 

That party, right now, undoubtedly is 
the largest and best organized on the 
island. It controls an estimated 35 per 
cent of the island’s voters. Reds run the 
administration of several municipalities. 
The Communist-controlled labor move- 
ment outnumbers the anti-Communists 
more than 4 to 1. 

The Communists have been going 
along with Archbishop Makarios’s enosis 
campaign. But they say openly that, once 
Cyprus is united with Greece, the Reds 
will begin warfare on the “monarcho- 
fascist” regime of Athens. 

All of these developments put the 
British on the spot when it comes to 
deciding what will quiet things down on 
this strategic island. 

Britain's offer to the Cypriotes holds 
out only limited autonomy. If self-rule 
goes beyond that, the Communists are 
strong enough to elect a majority and 
take over the Government—giving Com- 
munism its first outpost in the Middle 
East. 

The idea of enosis doesn’t look any 
better to the British. Greece has offered 
to let Britain keep its bases on Cyprus, 
and even acquire more bases in Greece 
itself, if the British give up the island 
to the Greeks. But seasoned Britons doubt 
Greece’s ability to make good on that 
promise—and feel that Britain, then, 
would be left without a strong base be- 
tween Malta and Ceylon. 

Britain is getting the support of Tur- 
key, a country that once owned Cyprus 
and still claims a strong interest in that 
island. 

The Turkish position is that Turkey 
will not, under any conditions, agree to 
a union of Greece and Cyprus. As a re- 
sult, old hostilities between Greece and 
Turkey are flaring up at a time when 
the Balkan Alliance already is weakened 
by Yugoslavia’s wavering. 

As U.S. diplomats see it, the dispute 
over Cyprus adds up to a situation that 
profits only the Communists—and makes 
the West more vulnerable than ever to 
Communist aggression in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 
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@ TEMCO PRODUCTION LINES produce complex tita- 





nium-alloy assemblies for the McDonnell F-101. 


'Temeo is 


@ TEMCO’S FLEXIBILITY is not limited 
to metals alone. In its Plastic Shop, 
TEMCO makes vital, light-weight 
Fiberglas parts for today’s aircraft. 


FLEXIBLE 


In less than ten years TEMCO 
has risen to major rank in the 
field of aircraft design and pro- 
duction. Yet it has retained a 
high degree of flexibility for an 
operation of its size. 


In every department, from engi- 
neering to production, TEMCO 
has maintained the ability to adapt 


instantly te new demands, to meet new challenges in the swiftly 
changing pattern of the aircraft industry. 


Typical of such a challenge is TEMCO’s new contract to manu- 
facture complex parts for the F-100 Super Sabre from titanium-alloy, 
the new metal which requires so many new production techniques. 
The flexibility to meet such demands quickly, efficiently is an impor- 
tant factor in the business of preserving the peace by keeping America 
strong—the industry’s Number One Job. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WHO WILL FEEL NEW ARMS CUTS 


Word Goes Out to Save 2 Billions More 


Latest drive to balance the 
U.S. budget centers on military 
spending. Attempt now will be 
made to cut 2 billions there. 

Big effects, if arms cuts reach 
this level, will be felt in a major 
slowdown of new plane deliv- 
eries, in a cutback of Army man- 
power by January, in slashing of 
Navy shore installations. 

A new official study indicates 
who will be affected. 


A new cut is coming in spending by 
this country for defense. This cut is go- 
ing to take as much as 2 billion dollars 
out of the spending projected for the 
year that will end next June 30. 

At least three objectives are aimed at. 
One is to balance the Government's 
budget so that taxes can be cut in an 
election year. A second is to ease infla- 
tionary pressures by reducing the flow 
of money out of the U.S. Treasury. 
The third is to bring about some further 
reduction in military manpower early 
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in 1956, so that draft calls will not 
have to rise as election time ap- 
proaches. 

In all of the major nations right now, 
there is growing pressure to cut down 
further on spending for defense. This is 
true even in the Soviet Union. The mo- 
tive, basically, is to divert more money 
and manpower from armament to the 
production of civilian goods. 

If the new goal being set for defense 
spending by the U. S. actually is reached, 
33 billion dollars will be spent in the 
present accounting year, ending next 
June 30. That is exclusive of foreign 
military aid, of spending on atomic 
energy and of stockpiling. The revised 
figure is to be measured against an 
original estimate of 35.7 billion dollars 
in the Administration’s budget as made 
up last January. 

Since January, as the chart on this 
page shows, this proposed expenditure 
has been cut to 35 billions, with a billion 
more in savings planned but not yet al- 
located, bringing the planned level down 
to 34 billions. The proposed goal of 33 
billions thus would represent a second 
billion-dollar cut. 

Latest efforts to lower the military 
budget, in other words, would bring the 


THE SHRINKING MILITARY BUDGET 


final spending figure for the present 
budget year down to a level 2.7 billions 
below the planning level of last January, 
2 billions below the actual budget plan 
approved and in effect at this time. 

Where are these billions likely to be 
cut from the existing arms budget? Off- 
cials have not yet said, but you can get 
an indication from oae Defense Depart- 
ment study of how to allocate an arms 
budget pared down to 33 billions. The 
study’s proposals: 

e Air Force would get 15 billions, a 
cut of about a billion from present plans. 

e Navy would get 9 billions, down 
600 millions from its current budget. 

e Army would get 8.5 billions, or 400 
millions below approved plans. 

e Defense Department overhead would 
remain at 600 millions. 

It will be the Air Force that is hardest 
hit, if this proposed cutback is followed 
even in broad outline. Prospects are that 
the 137-wing program would be delayed, 
perhaps to 1960, as the delivery of new 
aircraft is slowed, spread over a longer 
period. 

Cutting the Air Force budget, this 
study showed, also is likely to affect the 
program for building and expanding air 
bases around the world, the amount of 


year ending June 30, 1956 


This estimate now is trimmed to 


Original estimate of spending for arms was 


$35.7 billion 


$35 billion 


Savings are promised that will lower spending to 


$34 billion 


Hope now is held that this can be reduced to 


$33 billion 
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flying time permitted for Air Force per- 
sonnel, possibly the number of men 
in uniform. Research-and-development 
funds were listed as being placed in 
jeopardy, too, with results that would 
not be seen until the early 1960s—the 
period for which new-plane research is 
being done now. 

Reductions in the Army budget, in 
contrast, will be largely a matter of man- 
power cuts. Army spending, the Defense 
study indicates, already is cut to the 
bone, unless manpower is to be cut faster 
or deeper than under present plans. 

The only way that the Army can effect 
further savings this year, thus, is report- 
edly to reduce its strength to 1,027,000 
by next January 1, instead of by next 
July 1 as already planned. Army strength 
is now 1,109,296. The earlier reduction 
in manpower could even be effected by 
cutting the service period of draftees 
from 24 months to 21. 

Major savings from the Navy’s budget, 

| meanwhile, are reported to be sought in 
| funds for maintenance, for sea exercises 
and for operation of shore installations— 
; funds which already have been heavily 
hit. Efforts will be made to preserve the 
present size of the fleet, and to keep the 
present construction program. That in- 
cludes plans to construct 34 vessels, in- 
cluding a fifth carrier of the Forrestal 
type and eight submarines—three of them 
atomic powered—as well as 13,370 tons of 


landing craft. This is in addition to a 
major ship-conversion program. ] 

Over all, the outlook for further big hat S the 
cuts is this: The Army already has been 
trimmed severely, can only step up its 4 
timetable for future manpower reduc- S th «' t 
tions. .The Navy has been pe onl The NEW OU Crt ustom: 
only place where major savings can be 
made now without cutting deeply into It’s the up-and-going custom of opening doors 
existing strength is still the Air Force— 
whose planned readiness depends not 
only on arms and equipment already in 
its hands but on daiveries to be com- South in your plans, first check the folks who mS 
pleted by 1957, when the Air Force's know the South... 
scheduled 137 wings were to be in com- 
bat-ready condition. 

Understrength wings? No one in offi- ‘ 
cial position i indicated that the 137- THE Fut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
wing goal will not be achieved. What 
the Air Force fears is that the figure 
137 will be retained and _ ultimately 
achieved, but that the individual wings 
will not have their planned strength. By . 
cutting down on numbers of planes and : 
men in each wing, a “show window” : 
137-wing force would always be possible. D sariceal Gann : 
But that is not the kind of air power the \ F ° 











for new industry (over 22,000 new plants 
since 1939). When you figure the booming new 


MAIL TODAY 
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The First National Bank Dept.—B-4 
Atlanta 2, Georgia . 





That's a nifty custom, neighbor, and I’m interested. 






Tell me more about: 





° 
Air Force seeks. Wy ATLANTA 
Just what types of arms spending have Fe ai 
been cut thus far in 1955? A breakdown 
of the 750 millions saved in bringing the 
y military budget down to 35. billions i ‘ : 
shows these effects: The bank Ye): city Ce ee oe a 
(Continued on page 32) that knows its neighbors - 
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“I’m a Manger Man” 


Pe est 
ae » 


“l always stay at 
a Manger Hotel’’ 
says MR. WILLIAM H. STRAWSON 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Whitehall Pharmacal Company 
Makers of Anacin, Bisodol, Kolynos and 
other famous drug items 


“T travel so much on business that I 
really appreciate good hotels,” says 
Mr. William H. Strawson. “That’s 
why I always stay at a Manger 
hotel.” 


“Manger offers so much in service 
— efficient, truly friendly service. 
The locations are really convenient, 
and the accommodations and restau- 
rants are superb. And Manger Ho- 
tels are constantly improving. The 
new Purple Tree Cocktail lounges 
opened in four of the Manger Hotels 
are ideal for business entertaining.” 


Yes, Mr. Strawson, we are spend- 
ing millions improving all Manger 
Hotels. These improvements are 
continuing ...to keep you and your 
associates more than satisfied with 


Manger accommodations. 


nn oe / 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“HE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


THE MANGER ROCHESTER 
GRAND RAPIDS 


THE MANGER ROWE 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 


Teletype reservations free by phoning 
your nearest Manger Hotel. 
Children under 14 free, except in N. Y. C. 
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[continued ] 


WHO WILL FEEL ARMS CUTS 





Spending with industry for major pro- 
curement was cut 150 millions, or only a 
fifth of the total reduction. Much of this 
saving actually is in “eating off the shelf” 
of items produced in earlier years and 
carried in inventory. Also included was a 
cut of 1,600 jet engines from the total of 
planned orders, because J-47 types have 
required less replacement than expected, 
and a reduction in Navy aircraft orders, 
made last autumn and winter. These are 
reported to be the only reductions of 
“hard goods,” such as weapons and 
vehicles. 

Funds to maintain the 


operate and 


& Pes 


ARMY RECRUITS: 


THERE 


are likely to be spread over a_ longer 
period, so that fewer aircraft will be 
bought during the year. This means some 
slowdown in pace for the military side of 
the aircraft industry if the cuts go 
through. 

e No big reduction, however, is to be 
expected in contracts for heavy weapons, 
ships, vehicles, guns, other major “hard 
goods.” Cuts in this field, if any, are cer- 
tain to be minor. 

e Buying will be trimmed, on the 
other hand, in the case of many things for 
use by individuals in the armed services— 
clothing, food, maintenance items—as the 


Ge 


—Black Star 


WILL BE FEWER 


But will the cutback come in January or July? 


armed services were cut twice as deeply— 
by 300 millions. This included a wide var- 
iety of goods and services, such as gasoline, 
recruiting, repairs, medical care, personal 
equipment, spare parts of many kinds—in 
general, items used to maintain ground 
units, air bases and shore installations. 

Efficiency and lower inventories 
count the remaining 300 millions. 
These largely savings in working 
capital and bookkeeping transactions, but 
may be felt in some ways by industry as 
military buying and military services are 
more centralized and inventories of many 
things are reduced. 

The picture shaping. What it all 
means, as an indication of who will be 
affected by new attempts to trim 2 billions 
from the present military budget, is this: 

e Biggest cutbacks are almost certain 
now to be in payments for delivery of 
new aircraft. No actual reduction in orders 
is to be expected this year, but deliveries 


ac- 
for 
are 


number of men in uniform is cut back 
and operations funds are reduced. 

® Inventories of many “soft goods” 
and spare parts also are to be reduced 
under a tighter budget, so that reduced 
buying may be noticeable generally in 
those fields. 

Exactly how much more defense offi- 
cials will succeed in cutting from the na- 
tion’s military budget still is anybody's 
guess. Deputy Defense Secretary Reuben 
B. Robertson, Jr., insists that only one 
billion below the present budget is cer- 
tain to be trimmed. But pressures are 
strong and growing to find a full second 
billion to come out in time for the elec- 
tion year ahead. 

If so, this country’s arms budget again 
is to go through the wringer, with the big- 
gest squeeze to be felt in the Air Force's 
delivery rate of new planes, the Army’s 
manpower strength, and the Navy's 
shrinking shore establishments. 
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Busy line all the time! It’s the Rochester Products line of 

GM Steel Tubing! You'll find strong, flexible GM Steel Tubing 
by Rochester Products carries the gas, oil and brake fluid 

for millions of cars and trucks on the road today. And that’s 
not all! Every day millions of feet of rugged, reliable. 

low-cost GM Steel Tubing are being used in an ever-expanding 
range of applications. For versatility and value— 

for quality and availability, you can’t beat GM Steel Tubing 
by Rochester Products. For further information, 


write us direct or call your Rochester Products engineer. 


STEEL TUBING BY ESTER 


ROCHESTER 

PRODUCTS 

DIVISION OF Dl ] 
GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER N.Y 
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FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE WORLD'S MOST SATISFIED PASSENGERS... 


Fly TWA's great new 
SUPER-Ccage CONSTELLATIONS | 


QUIETEST, MOST LUXURIOUS LONG-RANGE A/RLINERS IN THE WORLD ! 


At no extra fare, enjoy the finest non-stop service ever 


offered between major cities coast to coast and to Europe! 


Since the first Super-G Constellation 
flights were inaugurated non-stop 
coast to coast just a few months ago, 
the public acclaim for this wonderful 
service has been overwhelming. 

For TWA’s great new Super-G 
Constellations are an entirely new 
concept in long-range air travel—a 
perfect combination of outstanding 
speed and supreme luxury never 
before dreamed possible. 

You'll marvel at scores of great 
innovations, such scientific advances 
as the newest, most powerful Turbo- 
compound engines—such luxuries as 
glare-free picture windows that give 
you a better view of the world below. 


Specially designed soundproofing 


quiets the four mighty engines to a 
reassuring hum. And as you stroll 
through the spacious cabins you'll 
find a host of new features designed 
for the ultimate in luxury and com- 
fort, including adjustable reading 
lights, handy baggage racks, wood- 
paneled interiors, and more. 

Next trip, enjoy the finest service 
in the skies—fly to your destination 
aboard TWA’s magnificent Super-G 
Constellations, at NO EXTRA FARE! 


ASK MARY GORDON of TWA for help in 
planning your trip. She'll gladly give you 
advice on what to wear, see, do: how to pack 
Write Mary Gordon, TWA, 380 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. For reservations, see your 
IWA travel agent or-call TWA, 


ENJOY TWA SUPER-G CONSTELLATION SERVICE 
BETWEEN ALL THESE CITIES 
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LOS ANGELES 


Enjoy luxurious Super-G Constelia- 
tion ‘‘Ambassador’’ service non-stop 
coast to coast and non-stop to Eu- 
rope. Los Angeles air travelers can 
fly direct to Europe... making only 
one stop in New York en roui>. 


Fly the finest... FL YIWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


GSA. EUROPE - AFRICA -ABIA 


Finest food in flight! Enjoy superb full- 
meals, Order champagne, highballs or cocktail 

. select a perfect snack. They're all yours at 
no extra cost on TWA First-Class Super-G Con- 
stellation “Ambassador” 


and overseas to Europe. 


flights coast to coast 


Sleep away the miles in a | 
berth that’s even roomier t! 
breakfast in bed if you wi 
sleeper service between New 
nia. And it’s now also 


Ambassador” service to 
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Kerman, California, where cotton trucks and mechanical pickers crowd the streets during harvest time. 


Financing a king. .. the bank that knows California 





With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


x** * 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 
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COTTON, California’s largest 
single cash crop, takes king-sized 
financing. To fulfill the heavy 
credit needs of cotton growers, 
buyers, and processors, Bank of 
America tries to know all there is 
to know about cotton —to know 
growing conditions, crop esti- 
mates, sales and marketing trends. 


With its 550 statewide branches— 
branches that know their own 
communities— Bank of America is 
in a unique position to gather such 
information. For this reason, 
whether your business is cotton or 
cattle, oats or oil—if it’s in Cali- 
fornia, this bank can help to make 
your job easier, more profitable. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8YSTA22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STRANGE CASE OF A SLAIN MAJOR— 


AND 100 PLANELOADS 


A macabre mystery of how a 
U.S. secret agent died behind 
German lines in Italy is now to 
get an airing in federal court— 
after 11 years. 

Was Major Holohan murdered 
by his own men? Did Commu- 
nists, after his death, get U.S. 
arms to cache for revolution? 

Here you get the story behind 
a new indictment in the strange 
case of the dead major. 


Darkness comes early in autumn 
evenings. And on a night in Novem- 
ber, 1944, the early blackness over the 
timbered mountains of Northern Italy 
shaded a mysterious mission. 

Two American officers of the Office of 
Strategic Services, operating far behind 
German lines, edged carefully toward a 
rendezvous at a crossroads near Lake 
Orta—a rendezvous with the leader of 
Communist guerrillas in the area. An 
Italian architect named Aminto Migliari, 
a non-Communist in charge of military 
intelligence for several partisan bands, 
guided them. ! 


i i 
The two U.S. officers were Major 
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OSS MAJ. WILLIAM V. HOLOHAN 
Was he murdered by his own men? 


William V. Holohan, highest-ranking 
U.S. agent behind the lines in Italy, and 
the No. 2 man in his mission, Lieut. Aldo 
Lorenzo Icardi, an American of Italian 
descent who spoke the local dialect like 
a native. 

The Communist agent called himself 
Captain Ciro. His real name is Vincenzo 
Moscatelli. Moscatelli, trained in Moscow 
as a spy and saboteur, had been a Com- 
munist organizer in Italy and had been 
jailed by the Mussolini regime for 10 
years. Now, in 1944, he controlled the 
largest guerrilla band in this area of 
Northwestern Italy and he wanted guns 
—guns which would be dropped by the 
planeload if the U.S. agents requested 
them by radio. 

Two plans, working at cross-purposes, 
lay behind the strange meeting. 

The U. S. plan was to harass the rear 
of a formidable German army en- 
trenched in what was called the Gothic 
line. Guns, bazookas, ammunition and 
grenades could be used by partisans to 
attack supply lines. The Germans could 
be beaten, or at least could be kept too 
busy to divert forces back to Germany 
where Allied armies were hammering 
at the Siegfried line and probing for 
the Rhine. 

Suspicions about Communist guerril- 
las, however, already had arisen in the 
minds of some Allied military leaders in 


OF U.S. ARMS 


Italy. The unanswered question was 
whether the Communists would put U. S. 
equipment to immediate use against the 
Germans—or would they stockpile it for 
a future revolution in Italy? 

The main assignment of Major Holo- 
han’s mission was to find an answer to 
this important question and to order 
arms dropped only to partisans who 
would use them against Germans. The 
Communists were to be prevented from 
gaining control of Northern Italy and 
its important industrial cities after the 
war. 

The Communist plan already had 
formed in the fertile brain of Moscatelli. 
In the battle of Europe, the writing on 
the wall was plain: Hitler was losing. 
Now, in late 1944, the end was only a 
matter of time. 

Moscatelli was thinking of a future 
time when the arms would be of use to 
him. In his dreams was the seizure of 
power in Italy, with the establishment of 
a Kremlin-directed regime. Furthermore, 
it would be a huge international joke if 
the U.S., that citadel of capitalism, sup- 
plied guns for capitalism’s sworn enemy, 
Communism. 

Only a month after the crossroads ren- 
dezvous, Major Holohan was dead, with 
two 9 mm. pistol bullets in his head. 
Moscatelliss Communists thereafter got 
tons of arms, and Moscatelli’s bold in- 
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[continued ] 


STRANGE CASE OF A SLAIN MAJOR 





trigue was to come within an ace of suc- 
ceeding in the confusion of postwar Ital- 
ian political struggles. 

The stage is set. This strange story 
of how and why Major Holohan myste- 
riously disappeared began in the summer 
of 1944, several months before the cru- 
cial meeting near Lake Orta. 

Soviet armies were pounding into East- 
ern Europe. Behind them, in conquered 
countries, Communist governments were 
springing up. The suspicion was dawn- 
ing that Communist guerrillas were more 


Behind Battle Lines, A Mystery 
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1944, and dumped into the lake. 
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%, Lake Orta, where OSS Agent Holohan 
“. operated until he was shot, in December, 
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in Italian could bridge the language gap. 
Sgt. Carl G. LoDolce of Rochester, N. Y., 
who also spoke fluent Italian, was to be 
the radio operator. 

Instructions were given to Major Holo- 
han on September 9—to size up partisan 
groups of all political colors, direct arms 
to the worthy ones, prevent Communists 
from gaining control. 

To finance operations, Major Holohan 
drew a sum of money. A subcommittee 
of Congress, later investigating the mys- 
terious case, said the major had 850,000 


@ Verona 


@ Parma 


@ Bologna 


@ Florence 








interested in taking over countries than 
in fighting German armies that remained. 
In Italy, the Communist leader Palmiro 
Togliatti had shown up, fresh from Mos- 
cow, ready to seek a place in the Gov- 
ernment. 

The time had come to see what Mos- 
catelli was going to do. 

Major Holohan had the job. He was 
40, a Harvard-trained lawyer and a 
bachelor, a strong, sinewy six-footer with 
a flair for adventure and a calm, unex- 
citable temperament. For this mission, 
he had one shortcoming—he didn’t know 
the language. 

Lieutenant Icardi, a daring man of 23, 
was second in command and his fluency 
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Italian lire, 1,500 U.S. dollars, 12,000 
Swiss francs and 500 French gold pieces. 
The value was $15,445 but would be 
several times that amount on the black 
market. 

Flying from Algiers, the mission para- 
chuted into Italy on the night of Sep- 
tember 26. Partisan fighters of several 
shades, from Royalists to Communists, 
greeted them. 

Migliari, partisan intelligence chief, 
joined the mission, soon had the group 
installed in Villa Castelnuovo, a luxurious 
but empty summer home on the edge of 
icy Lake Orta. Two more Italian parti- 
sans, Giuseppi Manini and Gualtiero 
Tozzini, joined the team. 


Sergeant LoDolce began regular radio 
contact with Allied headquarters. 

The Communists act. In a few weeks, 
the first drop of arms was requested by 
Major Holohan. It was meant for a 
group of non-Communists who had lost 
most of their guns and ammunition in a 
battle with Germans. When the pack- 
ages dropped, Moscatelli’s armed Com- 
munists seized them, but later, under 
pressure from Major Holohan, gave up 
part of them. The arms kept by the Com- 
munists were found, years later, by Ital- 
ian police where they had been cached 
by Moscatelli’s men. 

The special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, in_ its 
report, says: 

“Holohan was moving slowly in order 
to secure the most accurate information 
and to limit sharply the Communist 
strength of operations. Icardi, on the 
other hand, was willing to assist any 
partisan group... . 

“Migliari stated that because Icardi 
and Holohan disagreed as to which 
groups would receive arms drops it 
brought on hard feelings between the 
two.” 

After the rendezvous with Moscatelli, 
Migliari asked Icardi what had taken 
place. “Icardi,” said the subcommittee, 
“advised him that no further drops would 
be made for anybody ‘unless we get rid 
of the ----".” 

About December 1, the mission got 
word that Germans were readying a 
mopup campaign against the pro-Allied 
guerrillas. 

Plans were made to move the mission 
across the mile-wide lake on December 6. 

Poisoned soup. “That afternoon,” the 
report goes on, “Icardi then approached 
. . . Giuseppi Manini and Gualtiero Toz- 
zini, stating that that particular day 
would be a good time to get rid of 
Holohan. He ordered Manini to secure 
poison which could be placed in Holo- 
han’s soup for dinner that night... . 
Manini secured a quantity of cyanide 
potassium from a chemist. LoDolce, who 
had been greatly influenced by Icardi, 
had been persuaded that if this mission 
continued to refuse arms and money to 
the partisans, they, in turn, would either 
kill them or betray them to the German- 
Fascist forces. . . . 

“Before the supper was served, a quan- 
tity of cyanide of potassium was placed 
into the soup that was served to Major 
Holohan by Manini. Holohan . . . drank 
all of it. He quickly became ill . . . 

“Fearing that the poison would not be 
effective and that Holohan might dis- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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tell a lot about 


the daylighting at school 


Low marks on report cards are often due more to 
poor lighting than poor scholarship. So much of 
modern education is piped in through the eyes 
that good lighting is second only to good teachers 
as a basic requirement in learning. 

PC light-directing Glass Blocks provide good day- 
lighting scientifically and bring a number of 
additional advantages as well. Built-in prisms in 
each block collect and bend the daylight, bounc- 
ing it off the ceiling into the area below. It isn’t 
necessary to pull shades to cut out harsh, dis- 
tracting glare. PC Blocks bring in the light, but 
convert it into soft, diffused illumination that’s 

easy on the eyes. To 


take care of the most severe conditions, new PC 
Suntrol Blocks filter out even more clare. 

PC Glass Blocks mean more comfort and lower 
heating costs, too. Because of their 4-inch thick 
hollow construction, they have the same insula- 
tion properties as an 8-inch masonry wall. 

We'd like to tell you more about the advantages 
of PC Glass Blocks. Our comprehensive catalog 
gives the complete story of this modern daylighting 
medium. If you are concerned—as an architect, 
school administrator or board member, a parent, 
or a taxpayer—write for a copy today. Address 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Department 
US-95, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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CASE OF A SLAIN MAJOR 





cover the plot, Icardi decided that the 
major would have to be shot. . . . Cards 
were drawn by Icardi and LoDolce. 
LoDolce drew the low card and lost, 
leaving it up to him to do the killing. 
LoDolce asked Manini to hand him his 
Beretta automatic pistol. . . . LoDolce 
went into the room alone and placed the 
pistol against Holohan’s head and fired 
twice. . . . Icardi then extracted a roll of 
currency from Holohan’s haversack. . . .” 

Then, the House report continues, 
Icardi ordered the two Italians to help 
him put the body in the major’s sleeping 
bag, carry it to the lake shore and 
weight the package with a large stone. 
The two Italians rowed out from shore 
and pushed the body into the water. 

Another Red grab. Until the final 
liberation of all Italy in the spring of 
1945, the mission was busy. On 51 dif- 
ferent nights the cargo planes droned 
over. An estimated 600 tons of arms were 
parachuted into the Lake Orta area— 
about 100 planeloads. Communists got 
almost every scrap of them. Much of this 
loot turned up long after the war when 
Italian police raided Communist arms 
hideouts. 

Moscatelli was getting what he wanted. 
After the war he became a Senator. In 
1946, when Communists had a part in 
the Government, Moscatelli was nomi- 
nated for Minister of War. Then, but for 
pressure from Allied authorities, he would 
have gained control of the Army and 
tightened a Communist throttlehold on 
Italy. 

Lieutenant and 


Ieardi Sergeant 


LoDolce received honorable discharges 
from the Army. Each was decorated for 
his mission behind the lines. 

But the mystery of what happened to 
Major Holohan refused to die. Not every- 
body believed the story that eventually 
had reached American headquarters 
through a courier. 

That story was that the members of the 
mission were suddenly attacked, that they 
scattered in different directions and met 
at another villa, as prearranged. All of 
them escaped, the story went, except 
Major Holohan, who failed to show up. 
The major had simply disappeared. 

The first break. Italian and U. S. of- 
ficers kept looking. By 1950, Manini and 
Tozzini were telling contradictory stories. 
Finally, the two Italians confessed. They 
said the major was poisoned, then shot, 
and they told how his body had been slid 
into the water. 

“Their confessions were fully corrobo- 
rated, especially concerning the recovery 
of the murder weapon and the recovery of 
Holohan’s body from Lake Orta on June 
16, 1950,” the House report observes. 

‘Ballistics tests demonstrated that the 
bullets removed from Holohan’s body 
were fired from the weapon which was 
later recovered and which had been is- 
sued to Manini. . . . The body was found 
exactly where Manini and Tozzini, in 
their confessions, admitted they had de- 
posited it in the waters.” 

A confession, then—. Mr. LoDolce 
later signed a confession, implicating 
himself and Icardi along with the two 
Italians—a confession he repudiated but 
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which was later introduced in evidence 
at a U.S. district court hearing in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., when the Italian Government 
sought to extradite him for trial on a 
murder charge. 

Because Italy was not in control of the 
area behind German lines when Major 
Holohan died, the court held, Mr. Lo- 
Dolce could not be taken back there for 
trial. 

The House subcommittee reported that 
the Americans were out of reach of both 
Army court-martial and the jurisdiction 
of U.S. courts. 

Italy tried and convicted the two 
Americans in absentia. Mr. Icardi was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, Mr. 
LoDolce to 17 years in prison, but neither 
can be put in jail unless he returns to 
Italy. The Italians, Manini and Tozzini, 
were acquitted. 

Mr. LoDolce, although invited to ap- 
pear before the House subcommittee dur- 
ing its two-year investigation, did not 
testify. Mr. Icardi did. Under oath, he 
told in detail of the ambush he insists 
took place. 

Grand-jury action. Now, a federal 
grand jury says Mr. lIcardi was lying 
under oath. It indicted him on eight 
counts of perjury in a true bill that sets 
out the details of how the Government 
believes Major Holohan was murdered by 
his own men. Mr. Icardi has pleaded not 
guilty. 

To prove the perjury case, the Govern- 
ment will have to prove that Icardi, 
LoDolce and the two Italians poisoned 
and then shot the major. The proof, if 
demonstrated at Mr. Icardi’s forthcoming 
trial, will solve a mystery of World War 
II cloak-and-dagger dealings that has per- 
sisted tor almost 11 years. 
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Yes, now anyone can own and profit by the greatest 
of all encyclopaedias— the new edition of 


The FAMOUS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


You Get All 24 Volumes at once on 
Easy Book a Month Payment Plan 


The New Edition of the world-famed 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is now avail- 
able. 


Unlike old-fashioned ‘“‘dry as dust’’, 
references, this great 24-volume encyclo- 
paedia almost “‘televises’’ the information 
for you. It attempts to convey with pic- 
tures, facts that would take thousands of 
words. Actually 25,181 pictures, plus 
charts, maps and drawings are used in 
this way. It is called the Picture-Fact pres- 
entation, that makes an encyclopaedia 
fascinating to look through, thrilling to 
consult. 

But this new edition does not merely 
show “attractive” pictures. It is the work 
of 4,891 of the world’s best minds. The 
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In Canada, write E. B. Ltd. Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


final authority on factual knowledge. A 
constant inspiration that will enrich the ' 
lives of yourself.and your family. 

Now, to acquaint new thousands with 
this great advancement in the realm of 
knowledge, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
nearing its 200th birthday, is offering a 
colorful 32-page booklet free on one con- 
dition. 

Thatcondition is simply—you show it to 
a neighbor. There is no other obligation. 

Accept while they last, one of these 
valuable booklets. Mail the coupon now 
while this deluxe booklet is still available. 

You'll be delighted—you’ll thank us 
for sending it. If you have a family—by 
all means don’t miss this free offer. 
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10 YEARS OF RED “LIBERATORS” 


In Austria: Soviet Zone Looted, U.S. Zone Built Up 





Here’s what Russians are leav- 
ing behind in Austria: 

Machinery ready for the junk 
heap. Dilapidated hotels. Estates 
stripped of trees. Payrolls padded 
with Communists. 

Russian occupation troops are 
leaving. Austrians are taking 
over—for a price. Kurt Lachmann, 
a regional editor for U.S. News 
& World Report, inspecting a fac- 
tory just handed back, tells what 
he found. 


VIENNA 

It is possible, now, to see with your 
own eyes just how Soviet Russia han- 
dles a “liberated” country. 

For 10 years, here in Austria, the U. S. 
and the Soviet Union have been playing 
i “cold war” game of “put and take.” The 
U.S. has put 1.4 billion dollars’ worth of 
gifts into the country. Soviet Russia’s 
“take” may exceed 1 billion dollars. But 
the game is about over. 


Soviet troops are pulling out of their 
zone of occupation in Eastern Austria un- 
der the terms of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty—which finally was signed, rati- 
fied and filed after a decade of talking. 

Officials of the Austrian Government, 
and plain citizens, now are going into 
the factories, estates and oil fields that 
the Russians have held. There are 300 of 
these properties, the most valuable prop- 
erties in the Soviet-occupied part of 
Austria. The Russians claimed all were 
“German assets” in Austria. Some were. 
Some weren't. Now the Austrians must 
buy them back. 

What's left, much of it, isn’t worth 
buying. Wooded estates have been 
stripped; hotels, allowed to fall apart; 
big factories, actually dynamited; ma- 
chinery less than 25 years old, shipped 
out of Austria. 

An example of what you find is a 
metal-processing plant near Vienna. It 
was an Austrian-owned plant which the 
Germans turned to producing cartridges 
and parts for small arms during World 
War II. 

At first sight, the plant looks like a 
bombed-out wreck. Only fragments of 
the walls of many factory buildings are 


left. This is the result of dynamiting done 
by the Russians in the first year of their 
occupation, when they did not expect to 
stay long. Then Moscow ordered the cold 
war, and the Soviet forces in Austria 
began to squeeze what they could get 
out of Austrian industry. instead of de- 
stroying it. 

Rubble and dirt which the Russians 
left as it fell when they dynamited much 
of the plant now is being cleaned up un- 
der Austrian orders. What remained of 
the plant as the Russians left employed 
only 450 workers, as compared to 14,000 
kept busy there before the Russians came. 

Looking about the remains of the fac- 
tory, you find that the best-kept building 
of all is the management office. But the 
Russians did not use this building to pro- 
vide office space for the clerical and 
management staff of the factory. Instead 
they turned it into a “House of Culture.” 

Still in the “House of Culture” when 
the Austrians took it over were offices 
not only for the Austrian branch of the 
Communist Party, but also for its various 
“front” organizations, including a Com- 
munist-controlled labor union. It had a 
movie hall with a stock of films produced 
in Moscow, and a “library.” On the li- 
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brary shelves were books and pamphlets 
of the Austrian Communist Party, plus a 
number of German translations of Soviet 
books. 

Prominently displayed in the plant is 
a column which once supported a large 
bust of the late Joseph Stalin. Austrian 
officials have substituted a pot full of 
flowers for the bust. 

All over the plant, too, you see bill- 
boards which once framed the latest 
Communist propaganda posters. The 
posters have been removed and work- 
men now are repainting the red frames in 
a less political color. 

Red union officials named by the 
Russians are still around the plant. But 
the Austrian manager has issued orders to 
all employes to quit playing politics if 
they want to keep their jobs. 

All employes of the “House of Cul- 
ture,” including those working for Com- 
munist Party headquarters, were on the 
company payroll. These men have now 
been put to work cleaning up rubble. 

Company housing, built by private 
ownership during the war and rented to 
workers at moderate rates, is a shambles. 
The Russians made much propaganda of 
“freezing” the rents for these apartments 
at prewar rates. Some apartments rent 
for about a dollar a month. But the Rus- 
sians made no provisions at all for main- 
tenance and upkeep. Roofs leak; windows 
are broken; plumbing is useless; plaster 
has fallen. Many units are abandoned. 

Machinery remaining, too, is about 
ripe for junking. Most machines are 25 
years old or older, The Russians installed 
no new machinery, installed no new parts 
not at hand when they took over the 
factory. — 

The plant’s best machinery is gone— 
sent to the Soviet Union or to the satel- 
lite countries by the Russians. The Rus- 
sian manager handed over an inventory 
to his Austrian successor, watched work- 
ers remove the Red flag from the factory 
entrance in a brief ceremony, then was 
gone without checking the inventory. 

Not a scrap of raw material was left 
behind by the Russians. Even the big 
central power station of the factory 
was dismantled, presumably shipped off 
to the Communist empire. 

Soviet methods of factory manage- 
ment, however, were left as one of the 
major problems for the Austrian manager. 
As you sit in the manager’s office, for ex- 
ample, the telephone rings and the guard 
at the factory gate asks the manager 
whether he is to permit a company truck 
to enter the plant. This and other minor 
details, under the Soviet system, required 
the action of top management. 

Accounting and bookkeeping under the 
Soviet system seem fantastic to manage- 
ment trained in Western efficiency. Every 

(Continued on page 44) 
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is a very strong light weight panel 
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more costly materials. It is used 
widely in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, luggage, window displays, toys, 
and a variety of other products. 
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WHY WE EXPANDED 
IN IOWA 


far hapless 


PRESIDENT: MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 





““When the Maytag Company decided to go 
into the automatic washer and dryer busi- 
ness, various plant sites in different areas 
were studied. Some had certain advantages 
over lowa, but comparing all the pros and 
cons, Iowa had the most to offer. 

‘“‘We were particularly influenced by the 
enthusiastic support from the people. Their 
cooperation in adjusting to accommodate 
a new $5 million plant was exceptional. 

“And, of course, we’ve always liked the 
living conditions and climate in Iowa. It’s 
very pleasant here, away from concentrated 
industrial and population centers. The people 
are deep rooted, many representing third and 
fourth generation families. 

““State government is good; taxes are | 
reasonable; but it’s the way of life, the kind 
of people, and a cooperative community | 
that influenced our decision most to expand 
in lowa.” 

Many manufacturers are agreeing with 
Mr. Maytag on the importance of living con- 
ditions to industry. Decentralization is on 
the upswing. Iowa’s healthy climate, friendly 
and hospitable people make it an excellent 
choice for plant relocation or expansion. If | 
you’re thinking of a move, write to the Iowa 
Development Commission for a current list | 
of available plant sites. 





DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 


200 Jewett Bidg. * Des Moines 9, lowa 
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10 YEARS OF “‘LIBERATORS” 





pound of material, for example, must be 
traced physically all through the produc- 
tion process by a complex checking sys- 
tem. It’s a slow and cumbersome pro- 
cedure. 

“It will take many weeks, even months, 
before we can get the workers back to 
an efficient system of operation,” the 
Austrian manager said, “Actually, it’s a 
question whether the Government or any 
private company will want to make the 
investment that will be necessary to make 
this a going concern again. Now it’s a 
wreck.” 

This factory near Vienna is neither 
the worst nor the best of those the Rus- 
sians left behind. A few, a very few, fac- 
tories show the results of an efficient— 
relatively—Russian management. Most 
are run-down wrecks or empty shells. 

Hotels, seized by the Russians, also 
have been turned back to Austrians who 
were particularly anxious to get them to 
meet the recent tourist boom. But the 
Austrians are finding these hotels in ter- 
rible shape. The Imperial in Vienna, 
once one of the city’s finest hotels, is 
found to be so dilapidated that it may 
never be reopened as a hotel. 

Wooded estates seized by the Russians 
were stripped of all timber, with no re- 
planting, no thought for the future. This 
despite the fact that, throughout the 10- 
year occupation of Austria, Soviet officials 
agreed with Western officials that Austria 
was to be treated gently as a “liberated” 
country, not an ex-enemy country. 

Out of the industries and other enter- 
prises the Russians held in Austria they 


have taken an estimated 220 million dol- 
lars’ worth of profits from goods pro- 
duced, oil sold, timber cut or machinery 
simply shipped out of the country. In ad- 
dition, they required the Austrians to pay 
370 million dollars for “occupation costs” 
during the 10-year period. Now they re- 
quire the Austrians to pay about 390 
million dollars to get back what the Rus- 
sians cannot take with them. 

In contrast, help to Austria from the 
U.S. has included food to keep the Aus- 
trians alive at the war’s end; coal and raw 
materials needed to get industry started 
again; machinery and equipment for ex- 
panding and modernizing Austria’s steel, 
chemical, aluminum, paper and power 
plants; fertilizers for Austrian farms. That 
adds up to the U.S. gift package of 1.4 
billions, all over and above Austrian pay- 
ments to the U.S. 

At least one third of the funds for re- 
building and expanding Austrian hotels 
have come from U.S. aid. As a result, 
Austria now earns more than 80 million 
dollars a year from the tourist trade, com- 
pared to a prewar 43.5 million. 

Not included in the total of U.S. aid is 
a sum of about 300 million dollars spent 
by U.S. occupation authorities. 

Because the U.S. gifts exceeded the 
Russian “take,” Austria today is more pros- 
perous than at any other time since the 
first World War. Some income will be lost 
when occupation forces leave. But the 
Austrians, now trying to clean up the 
mess left by Soviet management of many 
of their industries, want no more Russian 
“liberation.” 


—United Press 


RUSSIAN TROOPS IN AUSTRIA 
They are leaving “‘run-down wrecks” 
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LET TWO PRODUCTION SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 


what the atom really does to steel’s growth 


There’s production for rapidly increased 
volume — like a rabbit's. 

Then there’s production like a mink’s, whose 
one litter a year of tougher pelts brings far 
higher returns than a rabbit’s three. 

Atomic power promises to make the steel 
industry produce like a bunny. New power 
plants are sure to create more demand for all 
kinds of steel. 

But the real growth story is not this predicted 
increase in basic steels. It’s a boom in the mink- 
grade steels. 

An atomic power plant includes a steam boiler, 
as in a conventional plant. The tubes are carbon 
steel. But the jewelry end of the plant, the 
reactor which replaces a conventional furnace, 


requires its own special set of tubes—of stainless 
or other premium metals. Because the reactor 
tubes dare not leak, because all the equipment 
—the pump, the heat exchangers—must function 
indefinitely, no expense is spared to obtain the 
most enduring metals. 

Carbon steel tubes for conventional boilers 
cost about $250 a ton. Stainless tubes for the 
reactor cost about $3,000 a ton. 

For just one atomic-energy installation, 
Republic Steel furnished four-million feet of 
ENDURO Stainless Steel tubing. 

Already the largest producer of stainless and 
alloy steels, Republic this year completed 22,000 
tons of additional stainless steel finishing capacity. 
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Pontiacs Beauty is Pontiac's Alone | 





What 


of one car over another? 


to you, are the features that characterize the beauty 


Do you instinctively like a car with long, low, rakish 
lines like 
Does color appeal to you? Then you will love the 
rich beauty of Pontiac’s striking Vogue 


Pontiac’s? 


Two-Toning. 
Are you one of those who always look ahead instead of 
around to spot a fashion that stands apart—like Pontiac’s 
l'win-Streak styling? 
More than likely you admire all three. 
to be the 
America is buying Pontiacs 


And that seems 
just about everyone, 
at the fastest rate 


opinion of because 


in history! 





THE STAR CHIEF CUSTOM CATALINA 


And Pontiac is as beautiful to drive as it is to see. Its 
200-horsepower Strato-Streak V-8 with four-barrel carbu- 
retor, 
terrific 


an inexpensive extra-cost option, is writing a 
record for economy and endurance. 

Its smooth, instant response and its more than ample 
reserve for any emergency are positive proof that there’s 
also beauty in sheer power. 

And another important Pontiac feature is the way it’s 
priced to fit so easily into any new-car budget! 

See your dealer soon and learn why Pontiac is the 
year’s most attractive buy. 


Pontiac Motor Division ¢ General Motors Corporation 
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Pontiac's flair for years-ahead styling was never more evident 
than in the fabulous all-new Safari. 





® Pontiac 


WITH THE SENSATIONAL STRATO-STREAK V-8& 
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A City— 
200 Miles Long ? 


THE STORY OF LOS ANGELES 


Some people might think Los Angeles has gone about as far as it 
can go. But it may be only starting. 

“L.A.” has been racing ahead of every other city in postwar 
growth—in people, jobs, homes. It keeps on breaking records. 

Now Los Angeles is the country’s third city in population. In an- 
other generation, it expects to be No. 1 in the nation. 

This survey by U.S. News & World Report tells you how “L.A.” 
does it—despite smog, trick heat waves, big growing pains. 


LOS ANGELES 


If you move to southern California in 
the next 20 years—and the mathematical 
chances that you will do so are fairly 
high—you may someday be living in a 
200-mile-long city, biggest in the United 
States: Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles is growing faster than 
any other place in America. There has 
been nothing like this expansion since 
the early flood tide of European immigra- 
tion that built New York City. Most 
Americans, at one time or another, have 
dreamed about settling down be- 
neath the California sun. A great 
many of them are doing so. 

Result is that “L. A.,” the urban 
mass that attracts most sun, fun 
and job seekers, has been explod- 
ing into mountain valley, farm 
land, desert and seacoast. Unlike 
New York, which is gasping in its 
own congestion, Los Angeles still 
has plenty of room for more mil- 
lions. Even in the crazy-quilt 
limits of Los Angeles city, cover- 
ing nearly 455 square miles and 
holding some 2.25 million people, 
you find lots of vacant space. 

Growing pains in the form of 


smog, traffic, taxes, essential services are 
felt all the time in “L. A.” The whole 
place looks unfinished. Yet Los Angeles 
keeps on spreading out, baffling census 
takers, population planners and econo- 
mists. It sometimes seems as if the city 
didn’t have time to notice its expansion 
pains—it is too busy growing. 

Despite the mysterious, frequent smog, 
the sun keeps on shining. Jobs keep on 
opening up in the huge aircraft industry, 
in electronics, television and movies, in 
a long list of diversified lines. 

Los Angeles spends millions and mil- 


lions for freeways to get people 60 miles 
or more from home to work; for water, 
power, sanitation, schools. It mothers 
and nurses scores of little “cities” that 
spring up overnight from bean fields and 
orange groves. 

If you are looking for an orange grove 
in which to spend your retiring years, 
youll have to hurry. All around “L. A.” 
the orange trees are giving way to sub 
divisions packed with new ranch houses 
displaying big signs that say “NO 
DOWN” or “NO NO DOWN,” meaning 
positively no down payment 

The “elastic city.“ Where will 
expansion end? Does the fantas- 
tic growth of this city have any 
limits? 

Experts hesitate to make flat 
predictions. Their slide rules have 
been thrown out of kilter too often 
by the way the city defies political 
division and confounds economic 
dogma. 

However, most analysts believe 
that the next two decades are 
likely to see an integrated metro- 
politan area, called Los Angeles, 
stretching from Santa Barbara ail 
the way to San Diego and the 
Mexican border. They visualize it 
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as roughly 200 miles long and flowing 
eastward to the mountain ranges. 

Such predictions are carefully quali- 
fied, of course. The biggest “if” is an 
adequate supply of water for 10, 12 or 
15 million people. 

Boundary lines will have to be elastic, 
but they already are. Municipal limits 
lose all meaning out here. Many An- 
gelenos haven't the faintest idea whether 
they live in the “city” or not. The actual 
city limits meander All over the place, 
surround six other “cities” and descend 
20 miles through a narrow corridor to 
gobble up the port of San Pedro, which 
periodically makes half-hearted efforts to 
“secede.” 

Population race. You can use almost 
any kind of yardstick on Los Angeles. If 
you take the area delineated as the “city,” 
it is doing fine, even though the biggest 
growth is outside the limits. Los Angeles 
has overtaken Detroit and Philadelphia 
since 1950, also expects to pass Chicago 
in five years, and to beat out New York 
City in 20 years. 

Right now, if people in Los Angeles 
lived as close together as they do in 
Gotham, there would be 40 million of 
them. However, Angelenos are not about 
to get that chummy. They want room 
around them. 

Even Los Angeles County, with 46 
cities and 5 million people, isn’t really all 
of “L. A.” Sparked by a new freeway, the 
latest spread is southward into Orange 
County, down around Santa Ana and 
beyond. Orange County now is figured 
into the Los Angeles metropolitan area, 
which, the last time anyone counted, had 
some 5,340,000 folks. 

And even the “metropolitan area” re- 
fuses to stand still, boundarywise. Inex- 
orably, it is poking its way toward Ven- 
tura and Santa Barbara counties on the 
northwest, Riverside and San Diego 
counties on the southeast. 

All three categories, city, county and 
metropolitan area, keep on adding people 
in large numbers. The county, for ex- 
ample, gained more population between 
1940 and 1950 than any State in the 
U.S. except California itself. Then, 
from 1950 to the spring of 1955, the 
county acquired 848,000 more people— 
a 13 per cent surge. That five-year gain 
amounts to the total-area population of 
Washington, D. C., or Boston. 

As for the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, it has gained 22.4 per cent since 
the last census. It now has 42 per cent of 
California’s people. 

Growth like this keeps the home build- 
ers busy putting up modern houses and 
digging swimming pools by the thou- 
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sands. In the San Fernando Valley alone, 
thousands of new units are going up. 

Westward ho! Why do the people 
keep on coming? Most experts believe the 
big factor is the nation-wide yen for out- 
door, country-club type of living. Jobs, 
too, provide a magnet, though it is a 
tossup whether the work draws the peo- 
ple or the people attract the work. 

One top researcher, Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson, of Oxford, Ohio, who has 
just finished a survey on California pop- 
ulation growth and changes for the 
Haynes Foundation, of Los Angeles, 
holds the theory that Angelenos generate 
their own economy. 

Dr. Thompson says he kept looking for 
specific economic trends that attracted 
the spectacular migration to Los Angeles, 
but he didn’t find them. He became con- 
vinced that secondary industries and 
smaller firms, rather than the big ones 
such as aircraft, will in the long run 
prove most important to the growth of 
Los Angeles. 

Service industries—people taking in 
each other’s washing, as it were—will bulk 
big in the area, Dr. Thompson predicts. 

There’s no doubt about the attraction 
of outdoor living in a superb climate and 
setting. Heat waves, such as the one 
which sent temperatures above 100 re- 
cently, are so infrequent they attract 
national attention. In Los Angeles the 
newcomer finds himself on the doorstep 
of a vast, year-round playground. No 
matter where he lives, he is a matter of 
an hour or so from p»!) .-tringed beaches 
for bathing and boating; mountains for 
skiing, fishing and hunting; desert oases 
for fun and games. 

Smog, which Los Angeles has yet to 
master, has taken an edge off the lure, 
but it has not really checked over-all 
growth. Public transit is a headache, and 
traffic conditions are getting more serious. 
In the vague distance there’s worry about 
whether there will always be enough 
water. 

One feels an undercurrent of concern in 
some circles about what will happen to 
Los Angeles if the aircraft industry, which 
employs nearly 200,000 people, should 
be slowed down by a depression or 
“warm” peace, or if it should be dispersed 
because of vulnerability to air attack. 

As yet, however, fretting about the fu- 
ture has not begun to affect the influx 
to Los Angeles or caused large numbers 
of people to move away. This is the case 
despite the predictions of many important 
people at the end of the war that: “The 
road to Oklahoma will be black with 
cars again—going east.” 

It just didn’t happen. The “Okies” are 


still coming west. Now they ride in con- 
vertibles. 

Shift and change. As it grows and 
blooms and pushes out lengthways and 
sideways, Los Angeles has become a rest- 
less place. 

Time was when “L. A.” spelled a haven 
for well-heeled retired Iowa farmers. Per 
capita income was 40 per cent above 
the national level. Hollywood gave the 
place glamour, but the basic economy 
was fruit and vegetable growing. Life 
was placid, the people were settled and 
liked a snooze under the palm trees. 

Now approximately one fourth of all 
Angelenos change their addresses once a 
year. Phone books are out of date before 
they are off the presses. 

The people are much younger. The 
place is alive with children. Income now 
is 20 per cent above the national level. 
Three out of every 10 workers are in 
some kind of industry. Since 1950, the 
number of industrial jobs in metropolitan 
“L. A.” is up 68.8 per cent. 

Men and women live and work in 
sports clothes—slacks, splashy _ shirts, 
shorts. They work hard, play hard and do 
not hesitate to plunge into long-term debt 
to get what they want. 

Most families have two—or, as they 
put it, “one and a half”—cars, a new one 
to keep at home and an “old clunker” to 
drive to work. You see more prewar 
automobiles on Los Angeles freeways 
than in any other place in the U.S. All 
told, there is a car for every 2.1 persons. 

Schools are so crowded that thousands 
of children are on part-time sessions. 
Spread-out of homes and factories, mostly 
one-story affairs, has reduced the citrus 
industry to one third the size of the 
dairy business. 

Los Angeles still has its bums, its 
freaks, its “Skid Row” with clip joints. 
Old men and women still doze in Per- 
shing Square. Much of the downtown 
area is overrun with shoddy discount 
houses displaying signs in both English 
and Spanish. 

But these things are hardly typical of 
today’s Los Angeles, taken as a whole. 
Life really revolves around the suburbs, 
the freeways, shopping centers, new 
homes and the outdoor play places. Even 
more than in most cities, people get out 
of the habit of “going downtown.” In a 
sense, “L. A.” makes visitors think of a 
lot of suburbs looking for a city. 

Growing big roots. Almost every- 
thing about Los Angeles is getting big- 
ger. The city has the “world’s biggest” 
drugstore, gas station, used-car lot, 
farmers’ market. Huge fun fairs such as 
Knott’s Berry Farm and the new, 11- 
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Santa Monica Yes 


Los Angeles in 1955 4 “ 


Metropolitan area stretches about 
50 miles along the coast 


Los Angeles as It May Be 20 Years From Now 
Planners foresee a metropolitan area about 200 miles long 


million-dollar Disneyland—where 11,000 
orange trees grew a year ago—are a short 
ride, by freeway, from mid-city. A 10- 
million-dollar hotel is being completed in 
the same area, with three swimming 
pools, a golf course and parking space 
for 700 cars. 

Analysts believe that a feeling of “be- 
longing” to Los Angeles develops here 
more rapidly than in other places. It 
takes only a couple of weeks, they say, 
to turn an Iowan into an Angeleno— 
about the time it takes him to buy some 
gay sports shirts or, maybe, a firewagon- 
red sports car. 

From then on, the new resident will 
defend this area as vehemently as the 
old settler. 

Among the latter, you get the occa- 
sional businessman who says he’s been 
tempted to move out of the smog if he 
could do as well elsewhere; or you may 
encounter a taxi driver, sick of traffic 
bottlenecks, who asks how he can get to 
be a longshoreman on the New York 
waterfront, “like Marlon Brando.” 

But, by and large, Angelenos are stay- 
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ing here in droves. The area is far more 
permanent, more stable, than it looks. A 
great deal of the stability is ascribed by 
Los Angeles leaders to the powerful—and 
diversified—industrial base that has been 
built up since World War II. 

Oranges to airplanes. “L. A.” grew 
to its prewar stature on sunshine, oranges 
and oil. But, today, jobs in manufacturing 
total 50 per cent more than the manu- 
facturing employment of the whole State 
of Texas. 

During the war, existing industries ex- 
panded almost overnight, brought in new 
ones. Despite deflation in aircraft and 
shipping, there was no postwar collapse. 
Nondefense industries poured in to tap 
the big available labor pool, mushroom- 
ing markets, high income. GI’s by the 
thousands, seeing Los Angeles on their 
way home from the Pacific, settled there 
with their families. 

The temporary recession in 1949, 
shared by the nation, was over before the 
Korean war set off a new spiral of expan- 
sion. Los Angeles then showed the big- 
gest defense growth of any U.S. city. 
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Jobs in California and Los Angeles 
have grown even faster than the number 
of people. Employment is up 90 per cent 
since 1940, while in the same period pop- 
ulation has gained 83 per cent. “L. A.” 
itself has 67 per cent of the manufactu 
ing jobs in the State, 42 per cent of those 
in all 11 Western States. 

Growing industries sucn as electronics, 
which accounted for 24 per cent of the 
Los Angeles industrial expansion last 
year, keep the area from slipping badly 
in times of national downturn. In 1954, 
for example, factory employment fell off 
only 1.3 per cent, as compared with a 
national drop of 7.4. Today, Los Angeles 
unemployment is lowest since the war 
less than 3 per cent. 

There is plenty of room for low, 
spread-out factories in the Los Angeles 
area. Outdoor storage and assembly are 
usual in manufacturing. “Expandability” 
is available for such Los Angeles in- 
dustries as machine-tool production, 
which has grown from 25th place in the 
country to fourth place. 

Industrial acreage, with utilities, costs 
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about one third of what it does in the 
Chicago area. Taxes are about the same. 

Diversification, too. The area’s big- 
gest employer, aircraft, continues to 
grow. But diversification makes its impor- 
tance rather less each year in the Los 
Angeles economy. Since the Korean war, 
aircraft-industry growth is credited with 
creating 46 per cent of the total job gain. 
But the aircraft industry has only 8.3 per 
cent of all jobs in the area. There are 
lots of other industries, big ones. 

“L. A.” now puts up one third of the 
canned sea food in the U.S., makes 22 
per cent of the oil-field machinery, 20 
per cent of the auto trailers. 

The area is the biggest producer in the 
U.S. of heating, pumping and compress- 
ing equipment and of aircraft and mo- 
tion pictures. It is second in many fields 
—including auto assembly, women’s cloth- 
ing, jewelry; third in petroleum, refining 
and rubber manufacture. 

Angelenos long complained that their 
area was cut off from the rest of the 
country by a mental barrier in the form 
of management prejudices in the East. 
That barrier would seem to be breaking 
down. Several big firms, among them 
Rexall Drug, Inc., and Carnation Milk 
Company, have moved their national 
headquarters here. 

Financial activity in the Los Angeles 
area is matching the growth of industry. 
Even in Wall Street, bankers look wist- 
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Source: Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce —Photo: Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


fully at the multicolored brochures pro- 
claiming southern California’s greatness. 
Los Angeles bank deposits gained 58.5 
per cent from 1949 to 1954, now stand 
as the country’s third largest. 

As in most boom economies, real estate 
is the favorite investment—or speculation. 
With farm land fetching up to $6,000 
an acre for building, experts say you 
can’t blame farmers for selling out. One 
result: Growers destroyed 4,800 acres of 
trees last year. 

Homes? Metropolitan Los Angeles is 
building more of them—105,800 last 
year—than all of New York or any other 
State except, naturally, California. This 
year, home-building permits are running 
at an annual rate of 116,000. 

The migrants. Los Angeles attracts 
groups other than industrial workers. 
People still come to farm, to start little 
businesses. Newcomers include an influx 
of racial-minority groups, scientists and 
creative artists for television and movies. 

Although Los Angeles has lost its place 
as providing the nation’s top farm in- 
come, that income still stands at around 
300 million dollars a year. It still is a 
great place for raising everything from 
almonds to zucchini. While production of 
fruit crops is way off, output of field 
crops is up. Farm hands still make as 
much as $30 a day at harvest time, even 
though California has to import some 
oranges from Florida these days. 
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Do you want your own little business? 
Los Angeles is getting to be a great place 
to be your own boss. No other area, 
according to leading Angelenos, has such 
a high proportion of proprietors. 

Growing need for all sorts of goods 
and services keeps people busy starting 
new—and different—enterprises. You don’t 
have to be different out here, but it helps. 

Quite a few little entrepreneurs go 
broke. But enough make good in a big 
way to keep others trying. One elec- 
tronics shop started in September of 
1953 with four people. Today it has 
500 workers, expects to have 1,200 
by 1956. 

Scientists, educators find southern Cal- 
ifornia attractive because they have ac- 
cess to world-famous institutions and re- 
search centers. Artists, entertainers also 
enjoy superb technical facilities, know- 
how and space for working and living. 

The movie industry, after taking it on 
the chin from TY, is coming back in a 
big way. 

Most of the studios are making money 
again. Current film revenue is 6.5 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. 

Role of television. Meanwhile, Hol- 
lywood is building toward a new peak 
of prosperity by working for television. 
It is providing some 10 times as much 
entertainment material for national TV 
audiences as it is for movie-goers. 
Manufacture of films for television has 
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become a 100-million-dollar industry 
yearly, keeps 250 companies busy. 

What’s more, the “live” television in- 
dustry in Hollywood is adding uncounted 
millions more to the kitty—at least 10 
million dollars more each year for actors 
alone. 

The new, if uneasy, alliance between 
movies and television brings to “L. A.” 
an increasing flow of trained people, 
most of them at the expense of New 
York’s Madison Avenue. These artists, 
technicians and writers take the place 
of the starry-eyed youngsters who 
used to flock to Hollywood, hoping for 
movie contracts but winding up as car 
hops in drive-ins. 

Today’s Los Angeles car hops are 
trained waitresses, not movie-happy high- 
school girls from the Midwest. 

The nonwhites. For the most part, 
new and old Angelenos are white and 
native born—83 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, or slightly above the national 
average. 

But this has always been a friendly 
place for foreigners and for racial minor- 
ities, except for the war years that fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor. 

Now, throughout the area, the outsider 
who looks for intolerance has a hard time 
finding it. 

The Japanese, transplanted during the 
war, are back. And they command a high 
degree of respect, mixed with widespread 
regret that they were pushed inland in 
the first place. 

There are about 300,000 Mexicans in 
metropolitan “L. A.,” but they do not 
seem to pose the racial problem that the 
Puerto Ricans have created in New York 
City. For one thing, they've always been 
here. 

Since the war, Negroes have increased 
rapidly in the area, There now are about 
275,000 Negroes in Los Angeles County, 
as compared to 75,600 in 1940. 

The Negroes often come west in 
groups of several families. Sometimes a 
Negro preacher will lead his entire flock 
to Los Angeles. Most Negroes live on 
the west side of the city, but they are 
beginning to spread out, buy homes, 
move into the middle-income areas. There 
isn’t any real segregation. 

City on wheels. Los Angeles covers 
so much space—there are more than 
4,000 square miles in the county—that 
its growing pains are not as noticeable as 
those of New York or Chicago. Traffic, 
for example, seems to move much more 
smoothly than on the streets of Manhat- 
tan or on the outmoded parkways around 
New York. 

However, with 2.5 million passenger 
cars rolling most of the time, “L. A.” has 
a big traffic problem—and a_public- 
transit headache that may be incurable. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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All figures for metropolitan area 


Source: Los Angeles County Chamber of Commerce 
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With almost everybody who can afford 
it driving to work, local transit lines lost 
half their passengers between 1947 and 
1954. Passenger cars, meantime, in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

Late statistics show that 74 per cent of 
all Angelenos use their cars to get to and 
from work, spend 16.4 per cent of their 
income for transportation, or twice as 
much as the average New Yorker. 

“] think public transit may be finished 
here,” one civic-minded Angeleno ac- 
knowledged. He pointed out that a recent 
strike on one of the major bus lines 
seemed to make very little difference to 
the work-going public, caused no serious 
increase in traffic congestion, and that 
parking space downtown was still avail- 
able in such big lots as the 2,000-car 
garage under Pershing Square. 

Freeway traffic. Some buses now use 
the freeways, and are getting back some 
of the commuter business. But the free- 
ways weren't really built for rapid public 
transit—they lack turnouts and bus lanes. 
An early plan to build the freeways with 
depressed transit strips down the middle, 
as Chicago is doing on its new express- 
ways, was killed by the California Leg- 
islature. 

Freeways are fine, however, for pri- 
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vate cars. The freeway plan for “L. A.” 
covers 535 miles, and by early this year 
166 miles had been built and a total of 
377 million dollars spent. Two thirds of 
the money comes from the State’s 6-cent 
gas tax, the rest from local and federal 
sources. 

But the freeways are overcrowded al- 
most as soon as the concrete is dry. The 
Hollywood freeway, for example, was 
planned to handle 112,000 cars a day. 
By last year it was carrying 168,000, 
making it the most-traveled artery in 
the world. 

Near the downtown center, the four- 
level freeway exchange has 250,000 cars 
crossing every day. You can see why this 
is when you look at the experience of a 
single big company, Lockheed Aircraft. 
Lockheed’s workers come from 168 com- 
munities, some of them driving 60 miles 
to work every morning. 

Los Angeles arteries are clearly marked 
and well policed by some of the most 
courteous traffic cops in the U.S. It is 
almost a pleasure to get a traffic ticket 
on, Wilshire Boulevard, compared to a 
similar experience on New York’s 42d 
street. Sometimes, the New York police- 
man makes the offender feel as though he 
has just shot the mayor. 


ites don't have complete answer. 


area, mixed with smoke 
2.5 million cars and trucks, in- 


now spends many millions to control 


City hopes to end trash 


d concrete air sewer is pro- 


| catty smog to mountains. Cost 
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Trouble downtown. The downtown 
area in Los Angeles has been hurt badly 
by the new patterns created by long- 
distance freeway driving and suburban 
living. Property values are down. There 
are more vacancies. Older buildings re- 
quire repairs and replacements. Many 
blocks are filled with stores which look 
like outdoor bargain basements. 

This is not a problem indigenous to 
Los Angeles. All big cities have the same 
trend. But here the figures are especially 
depressing. 

As late as 1929, downtown Los An- 
geles had 75 per cent of all department- 
store sales in the county. By this year, 
for the first quarter, the share was down 
to 21.4 per cent. 

Some downtown shops are upgrading 
to catch the higher-income spenders. 
Many, however, are downgrading to 
catch the bargain-hunting masses. Many 
are closing. Even on Wilshire Boulevard’s 
“Miracle Mile” you see vacant stores. 

In certain retail quarters there is a feel- 
ing that the worst is over. Other circles 
take a gloomy view, think the downtown 
area may become almost entirely finan- 
cial, distributive, transient and govern- 
mental. Certainly the people are living 

(Continued on page 54) 
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"RADIO ACTIVE PARTICLES 


RADIOACTIVE TESTS REVEAL 
POINT WAY TO LONGER CAR LIFE 


This sketch shows how Thompson engineers use atomic energy to measure piston ring 
side wear while it is taking place. Radioactive piston rings are installed in a test engine 

. as tiny particles wear off, in much the same manner as they wear off rings in your 
car's engine, they are carried through a highly sensitive scintillation counter which 
keeps a continuous record of wear conditions. 
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TS DAY MAY NOT BE too far away 
when the engine in your car will 
last twice as long as it does today. 

Important progress toward that goal 
is being made by Thompson Products 
engineers who have uncovered new 
discoveries in wear patterns of car, 
truck and tractor engines. To do so, 
* Thompson put man’s most modern 
“tool”. . . atomic energy ... to work 
in new testing techniques. 


Here’s how Thompson does it... 


Engine parts to be studied for wear 
are irradiated in an atomic pile. These 
radioactive parts are then placed in a 
test engine. Tiny radioactive metal 
particles, torn loose by wear, are picked 
up by lubricating oil and circulated 
through a scintillator, a measuring 
device 50 times more sensitive than 
a Geiger counter. 

From these radiation measurements, 
Thompson engineers are learning how 
parts wear, where they wear, and when 


they wear. For example, Thompson is 
now hard at work studying the side 
wear tendencies in piston rings after 
new discoveries about this little- 
known subject resulted from the new 


hes A Thompson engineer installs a radioactive 
radio-isotope tests. 


piston ring in a test engine using special tools 


Other tests to follow involve such designed to protect personnel from over- 

e . : exposure to dangerous radioactive rays. A 
vital engine parts as bearings, valves, second engineer closely observes the radiation 
tappets, rocker arms, connecting rods, count to be sure that safety limitations are 
gear teeth and pistons. maintained. 


This important new development 


typifies the thoroughness and inge- 
nuity of research methods, develop- You can count on 


ment skills, and manufacturing facili- ~~, 

ties that have made Thompson Prod- dh 

ucts one of industry’s leaders for more ompson 
than 50 years. Today such industries 

as automotive, aviation, agricultural, 

appliances, metallurgy, hydraulics, TO cts 


pneumatics, electronics and many 
others count on Thompson. Thompson 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 


Products, Lnc., General Offices, INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES 
9 le 








a welcome sign 


in faten t buoic. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORA- 
TION means superb accommodations, won- 
derful food and friendly, gracious bi-lingual 
service throughout Latin America. All rooms 
ere magnificently appointed with a decora- 
tor's flair. Many are air-conditioned and all 
have modern, private bath. IHC hotels offer 
convenience and prestige to business men 

. . and many of them provide glamorous 
vacation features such as colorful outdoor 
pools and sun terraces. When you travel to 
South America, Cuba or Mexico you'll find 
the IHC sign a truly welcome one. 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Hotel Carrera 
BELEM, PARA, BRASIL 
Hotel Grande 
MEXICO CITY 
Hotel Reforma 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
Hotel Tequendama 


MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
Hotel Del Lago 
HAVANA, CUBA 

Hotel Nacional de Cuba 

CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
Hotel Tamanaco 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hotel Victoria Plaza 


Reservations can be made at any of these hotels, 
through our U. S. offices or by cabling INHOTEL- 
COR at each city... or through your Travel Agent. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 


Chyporadion 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-58658 


Miami Office: 
Roper Building, Miami, Florida 
Miami 9-8674 
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THE STORY OF LOS ANGELES 





elsewhere. Between April, 1950, and Sep- 
tember, 1953, downtown Los Angeles 
lost 15 per cent of its population. 

One hopeful trend, however, is the 
rather impressive building that is going 
on, or planned, for downtown. Total for 
the next two years is put at 200 million 
dollars. 

A lot of this is municipal building— 
tax-free. Rebuilding of a civic center is 
well along. New, glassy police and health 
buildings already are up, their modern 
lines contrasting with the classic facade 
of the 32-story City Hall. 

A big housing development on Bunker 
Hill, not far from the civic center, will 
cost 40 million dollars and provide apart- 
ments for 20,000. Nearby, the Union Oil 
Company plans a 13-story office building 
to cost 20 millions. Other big office build- 
ings are under way or planned. 

Yet the downtown tax base is shrink- 
ing, and downtown property owners are 
helping to pay for many of the services 
and facilities that are decentralizing Los 
Angeles and undermining the downtown's 
livelihood. 

The tax bite. In a free-handed econo- 
my like California’s, people want the best 
of services. But they also want low taxes. 

Los Angeles, with 43 per cent of the 
State’s people, is especially vulnerable to 
the urge to spend—on everything from 
freeways to schools, sewers, pensions. 

Total budgets of all Los Angeles city 
departments for the next fiscal year come 
to nearly 360 million dollars. The county 
budget is about 320 millions annually. 

Biggest city tax source, property, pro- 


vides 40 per cent of total receipts. But 
the sales tax contributes 19 per cent. Los 
Angeles has a 1 per cent city sales tax, 
doubled recently to take care of 300 mil- 
lion dollars expected to be spent on cap- 
ital improvements in the next seven or 
eight years. The State has a 3 per cent 
sales tax, so the bite in “L.A.” is 4 
per cent. 

Downtown Los Angeles, with 3 per 
cent of the city’s area, pays about 10 per 
cent of all city taxes. This coming year, 
Mayor Norris Poulson, a certified public 
accountant and former Congressman, is 
managing an actual rate reduction in the 
city’s property tax. But, for the area in 
general, taxes are bound to keep go- 
ing up. 

This year, county tax assessments are 
going up on 200,000 parcels. There was 
a near riot among taxpayers in the San 
Fernando Valley when higher assess- 
ments were explained by the county as- 
sessor. From 10 to 25 cents must be 
added yearly to the county tax rate to 
meet growth problems requiring a fairly 
constant 150 millions in capital improve- 
ments each year. 

Young and old. Schools, as much as 
anything, reflect growth and tax prob- 
lems in Los Angeles. The city schools 
had 22,000 more children last December 
than at that time the year before. Cur- 
rent enrollment is up an additional 5 
per cent. 

Angelenos have been voting school- 
bond issues wholesale. There was one for 
130 million dollars in 1952 and another, 
for 133 millions, last April. From the first 


SUN AND SEA ON THE DOORSTEP 
Beaches like Laguna give “L. A.” an all-year playground 
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funds, more than 2,300 classrooms and 
other units were built. 

As a safeguard against population shifts, 
many new schools are being built in de- 
mountable form so they can be picked 
up and moved to new locations. Teach- 
ers are so scarce that, in some cases, 
high-school graduates are on the job. 
Salaries are good—some 8,500 of the 
city’s 14,000 teachers make more than 
$5,000 a year. 

At the other end of the age scale the 
welfare burden still is heavy, even though 
the population is getting younger. Gov- 
ernor Goodwin J. Knight recently signed 
bills raising old-age pensions to a maxi- 
mum of $85 a month, those for the blind 
to a maximum of $95 monthly. 

Two years ago, California’s welfare 
payments to the aged were 10.5 per cent 
of the total for the nation. The biggest 
load was in the Los Angeles area. Yet the 
State had only 7.5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s people 65 or older. Los Angeles 
County alone has 170,000 old-age pen- 
sioners, compared with 117,000 in New 
York State. 

The real “Dragnet.” Angelenos take 
pride in some of the services they pay for 
—notably the police force, dramatized all 
over the country by the television pro- 
gram “Dragnet.” 

In the last six years, the “L. A.” police 
force has made a strong comeback in 
morale and efficiency. In 1949, the city 
was rocked by vice and graft scandals 
involving higher-ups. 

Indictments were brought and, though 
none of the charges was sustained, sev- 
eral officials resigned. A Marine general 
became temporary police chief and reor- 
ganized the department. It has since be- 
come free of political control. 

Open gambling and vice do not exist 
in Los Angeles today. The city as a 
whole is showing satisfactory anticrime 
trends, despite its big transient population 
and growing pains. 

As of the end of May, this year, major 
crimes were down 4 per cent from the 
previous year, arrests up 9 per cent. The 
Los Angeles narcotic squad is rated as 
tops. Juvenile officers, by preventive pro- 
grams, have eliminated major problems in 
youthful crime. City police records of 
criminals are regarded as second in effi- 
ciency only to those of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Stiff training of 
recruits weeds out misfits, permits up- 
grading of officers. 

Even so, Los Angeles has only 9.2 
policemen to the square mile compared 
with 52.4 in New York, 33.3 in Chicago 
and an average of 37 for major U.S. 
cities. There are fewer than 4,500 Los 
Angeles policemen. 

Smog in the sky. Some big Los 
Angeles problems, however, are beyond 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Mail this coupon 
for free booklet 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 





Molasses flows under the sea 
in 20-year-old neoprene hose 


Some of the first neoprene hose ever made is still seaworthy after twenty 
years of rugged service in the Hawaiian Islands. The hose shown above— 
used to transport molasses from shore to ship—is battered by waves, cross 
currents and ground swells for 34 hours at a time while tons of molasses 
pour into the tanker’s hold. 


BUT THE BEATING the neoprene cover and tube take in salt-water service 
is only a part of the rough duty. For months the hose must lie in storage in 
the tropical sunlight and under the prolonged stress of supporting its own 
weight. Ordinary rubber would flex and crack under the strain, but neo- 
prene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber, stays resilient and ready for service. 


If you want performance like this in your product, remember that no 
other resilient material can match neoprene’s balanced combination of prop- 
erties. A component of neoprene can add new selling points and customer 
attractions to your product. And in your plant neo- 
prene can reduce maintenance and replacement costs. 

For on-the-job examples of how neoprene has cut costs 
and gained sales for other companies send for our free 
booklet. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Elastomers Division US-9 

Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me your free booklet—‘‘A Report 
Neoprene . . . for the Industrial Executive.” 


Name Position 





Firm 





Address 





REG. U.S. pat. OFF 
City State 
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all this 
and australia, 
too!.. 


You might consider going around the 
Pacific instead of just across it, the 
ordinary back-and-forth-way. There are 
splendid rewards: you visit the 

South Seas, Australia, the Orient, Japan, 
San Francisco, and do this grand tour 
(either First Class or Tourist) in 
exceptional comfort and style via 
Qantas Super Constellations. Ask your 
travel agent about this or other Qantas 
flights across the world to five continents. 
AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


QANTAS 
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the reach of the police. Smog is a prime 
example. 

Smog is the most intense conversation 
piece in town. Angelenos are self-conscious 
about it to the degree of embarrassment, 
even though many realize it is no worse 
than in some other cities. They seem to 
fee! that smog is one blight that shouldn't 
happen here, to such a nice climate. 

Smog makes for sore eyes, raw throats, 
short tempers. It causes accidents, shuts 
down airports. Nobody is sure how to iso- 
late the cause, eliminate it. 

Back in 1947, smog was thought to be 
sulphur from the refineries. But now sul- 
phur has largely been eliminated from 


is smoggy here. Firms in the smog belt 
are finding it harder to keep workers. 
Some industries and people are moving, 
or talking about it. Subdividers adver- 
tise, “Out of the Smog Belt.” But no 
one can be sure where the smog belt 
really ends. 

Chances are that Angelenos will, in the 
long run, demand and get clean air just 
as they got clear water, flood control and 
sewage works even though they had to 
pay a billion dollars to do so. Few people 
around here are afraid to spend for what 
they really want or need. 

Drought ahead? The other big, long- 


range problem is water. In a sense this 


—Colambia Pictures Corp. 


MOVIE STUDIOS ARE BUSY AGAIN 
Teamwork with TV brings a new boom to Hollywood 


industrial pollutants, and the smog is 
even worse. 

Hydrocarbons were suspected for a 
while, and then discarded. Now ozone, 
a form of oxygen smelling something like 
chlorine, is taking the rap. Los Angeles 
has the highest concentration of ozone 
above it of any place in the world. 

Sunshine, acting on the atmosphere in 
areas with a high ratio of warm, sunny 
days, forms ozone. This, together with 
pollutants, such as fumes from car ex- 
hausts, causes eyes to smart, makes rubber 
crack, damages crops, can even endanger 
life. 

In Los Angeles, the mountains sur- 
rounding the coastal basin, plus tempera- 
ture inversions whereby a layer of cold 
air keeps a lid on the warm air below, hold 
the mixture of ozone and pollutants close 
to the ground. 

One day out of seven, on the average, 


problem has been postponed by the shift 
in Los Angeles land use from crops to 
people. Decline in farm use of water has 
nearly offset the increased use by homes 
and factories. 

The current increase in use of water 
for southern California is being met from 
the Colorado River, via an aqueduct 300 
miles long. So far, Californians say, only 
20 per cent of their allowance is being 
used up. But some planners fear there is 
not enough water in the Colorado to pro- 
vide Mexico with its guarantee and still 
leave enough for States along the river. 

First new supply of water for Los 
Angeles is not foreseen until 1976. It is 
expected to be from the Feather River 
project, which would bring water 500 
miles from the North. Now a legal ruling 
on water priorities for California’s “coun- 
ties of origin,” all of them where the 
streams start in Northern California, may 
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delay the start of the Feather River plan. 
Right now, the five southern counties 
have 52 per cent of the State’s people, 
but only 2 per cent of the water. 

On the whole, leading Angelenos are 
optimistic about a continuing, unrestricted 
supply of water, enough to supply even 
the biggest city in the country. Within 20 
years, they believe, there will be definite 
alternatives to sources of supply now with- 
in reach: Perhaps even conversion of sea- 
water by atomic energy. 

These people point out that “L.A.” has 
absorbed the biggest migration in its his- 
tory without skimping on water or power 
use, and they are confident that their 
present planning will enable them to 
maintain the same service. 

Boom unlimited? Objective analysts, 
leaning over backward to find a ceiling 
for the Los Angeles boom, conclude that 
the major limiting factors could be water, 
traffic or smog. 

They also mention more nebulous “ifs,” 
such as where the people are going to 
come from, and how they are going to 
get along with each other in a city that 
could be 200 miles long. 

Dr. Thompson, the Haynes Foundation 
researcher, points out that the big source 
of migration—people from the farms—is 
drying up. He says that before long big 
cities will be dependent for growth on 
taking people away from each other. 

Again, he makes the point that the 
future size of Los Angeles is not a question 
of absorbing territory, but a question of 
the central city and its “ring” becoming 
“parts in an organic whole.” 

Long-range qualifications, however, do 
not faze Angelenos. They recognize 
that some people don’t like to live in 
a playground atmosphere and write off 
Los Angeles with abusive epithets. 
But they are sure that the chance to 
get away from hidebound ways, to es- 
cape unpleasant living and working con- 
ditions will continue to attract far more 
people than it repels. Once those folks 
are here, they become devout Angelenos, 
too. 

They change their clothes and _ their 
habits, reach out for all the things they 
wouldn't have thought about trying for 
“back East.” Where else, one visitor asks, 
would you find a waitress and her working 
husband with four children, a Cadillac 
and a $6,000 trailer? 

Encircled by mountains and sea, the 
Angelenos develop a cheerful sense of iso- 
lation from the rest of the country. They ve 
convinced themselves that the grass really 
is greener in “L.A.” They see no reason 
why it shouldn't stay that way. 


Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles 
outlines the city’s achievements and 
problems in an interview starting on 
page 58. 
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Because concrete is light-colored your headlights 
illuminate the road the maximum distance ahead. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois f 


"What happened to our lights, Daddy?" 


“That’s an easy one to answer, son. I had the same idea the first 
time it happened to me. Our headlights are the same. It’s the road 
that makes it seem as if we have much less light. 


“It works this way. We were driving on light-colored concrete. 
We could see a long way because the concrete helped our headlamps 
by reflecting the light. This dark-colored road absorbs most of the 
light—makes it more difficult to see what’s ahead. 


“Tlluminating engineers—the experts on this subject—have meas- 
ured this reflection with scientific instruments and found that 
concrete reflects about four times more light than dark pavements. 
That’s why it’s safer to drive on concrete at night—when most 
accidents occur. You see people, animals, curves and obstacles 
sooner. This gives you more time to slow down or stop in emergen- 
cies. Remember, son, if you can’t see you aren’t safe! 


“Concrete roads are safer, too, because your tires grip and hold to 
its gritty, skid-resistant surface better, especially in the rain. I like 
to drive on concrete roads because it’s much safer —not only for 
me, but also for our family, for our car and for the other fellow.” 


Light from the same headlights is absorbed by a 
dark pavement surface. To be safe, you must see! 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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Norris Poulson 


PROBLEMS OF FASTEST-GROWING 
CITY IN THE U.S. 


At LOS ANGELES 


Q Do you have any guesses, Mayor Poulson, about how 
big Los Angeles might be by the end of the century? Do you 
think it will catch Chicago or maybe New York in population? 

A Well, I’ve been here for many years and I'll admit that in 
the past it’s grown much faster than I ever anticipated or even 
visualized. I'm not an expert on this. I just know that it is 
growing all the time. I always think of it in terms of the 
troubles of the Mayor and city officials. 

Eventually, because of necessity and because it is the 
only efficient manner in which this large area could be 
governed, this entire area will be designated as Los Angeles, 
and we'll have some type of government similar to the 
borough system, but yet avoid some of the troubles they have 
because of too much centralization of power. Then, with 
all that area, we will be in a position to be really threatening 
New York. 

I think we need a great city on the West Coast as well 
as on the East Coast. With air travel becoming the No. 1 
means of transportation, and also the handling of freight, 
why, there is no need for a great city in the central part 
of the United States. My friends in Chicago, however, may not 
agree with me there. 

Q Do you think the smog publicity has kept people and 
industry away from this area? 

A Some, but they're still coming, that’s the best answer 
to that. You know, I'll have to admit that we're a little like 
Texas—we do a lot of talking, and we not only talk about our 
virtues but we sometimes tell our faults. 

So far as smog is concerned, a lot of people would think 
that Los Angeles is the only city in the United States that 
has smog. But I know that the San Francisco Bay area was 
working very diligently up in the Legislature to have some 
smog legislation passed to control a problem it has. I spoke 


before a Senate committee last year in Washington on a so- 
called smog bill. There I heard representatives from virtually 
all of the large cities, and they could cry just as loud as I 
could and they had just as many cases of distress as we have. 
The only trouble is we have been talking about it publicly 
more than they have. 

Q Do you think you can eventually control the smog 
problem? 

A I don't think it will ever be eliminated c6mpletely 
because of our climatic conditions and what is called tem- 
perature inversion. The sky is most often as clear here 
as anywhere in the United States or anywhere in the 
world. And then there are other days when we have this 
smoky overcast. 

Q Don't you have any people moving out of Los Angeles 
because of the smog? 

A Maybe there are some moving out, but there are far 
more moving in. 

Q Will the city continue to grow as distinct from Los 
Angeles County or the metropolitan area? 

A I think the best way to answer that question is to look at 
the map of the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The city has 
plenty of space for growth as well as the county. We are in- 
creasing our population every year, as is the county. We have 
about 2,250,000 in the city and the rest of the county has 
2,750,000, including all the cities that immediately adjoin 
Los Angeles like Burbank and Glendale and Pasadena. You 
usually can’t tell the difference whether you're in Los Angeles 
or in one of these cities, except some change the style of num- 
bering their streets. We surround many cities like San Fer- 
nando, so our problems are intermingled. 

Q Do you expect some day to have a single city-county 
government like San Francisco has? 

A I wouldn’t advocate it entirely like San Francisco or 
New York or others because I believe, for example, that po- 
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Water Supply, Smog, Highways, Parking .. . ““Plenty of Room” 


For Growth . . . Coming: Borough Government Like New York’s 


lice power should be retained locally. There are many func- 
tions of city government that operate best if they don’t operate 
on too big a scale. This avoids the corruption that may arise 
whenever you get too large an area. 

Q A big problem in other cities is that the middle class 
moves from the central city to the suburbs. Does the fact that 
you are so intermingled with what might be called suburbs 
here eliminate that problem? 

A Well, in Los Angeles our problems are completely differ- 
ent from those in the Eastern cities. I believe that the people 
think and operate entirely differently. We find that those of 
lower income might live out in the suburban areas and in 
some of the little towns near Los Angeles or out in the county 
area. They don’t live entirely according to classes. 

We have a section here known as Bunker Hill which we 
are in the process of making over by the community- 
redevelopment process—a large area right in the center of 
the city. Money involved will be around 40 million dol- 
lars, but we'll build probably 200 million dollars’ worth 
of buildings and apartment houses for people who can 
then live right by their jobs, so they won’t have that high 
transportation cost. 

Q Is there plenty of room for expansion? 

A Oh, yes. We have farms, orange and lemon groves 
and many fine estates right within the city limits. Of 
course, their owners may like to remain there, but prog- 
ress is going on. 

The Regional Planning Commission claims that we have 
increased population by 10.6 per cent since 1950, or 3 pei 
cent above the special census we took in 1953. So I have 
suggested to the City Council that we have another federal 


census taken of Los Angeles. The reason is that there are 
other cities in California which are increasing in population 
and we have to keep our proper ratio in respect to these other 
cities so that we will get our fair share of the gasoline tax al 
lotment which is based on the population. When they. all 
start taking censuses, we have to, too. 

Q The Commission’s planning director said recently that 
there won't be much agriculture left in the Los Angeles 
area in another 10 years. Doesn't that mean a major re- 
adjustment in your economy? 

A Yes, it certainly does, but you'll find that we have a 
great back-country here in southern California and in the 
San ,vaquin and Imperial valleys. We're building these super- 
highways through California and also the federal highway 
through Nevada, and we can bring the produce from Idaho 
down here with a day and a half in trucks. So you see we 
don't have to worry about it. As we get more people we're 
naturally going to have to go elsewhere for our food. We were 
exporting citrus fruit. 

Q And now your'e importing? 

A Adjacent to us are Orange County and Riverside County: 
So far as the citrus fruits and dairy products are concerned 
there’s plenty of room for handling them. 

Q Governor Knight has signed a bill permitting zoning 
of agricultural areas so they can’t be used for industry or 
subdivisions. Do you favor that? 

A I think it is pretty hard to stop progress. Right here in 
the city of Los Angeles we are having that problem now 
You'll find in the San Fernando Valley folks with nice estates. 
They would like to have any further development of that 

(Continued on next page 
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MAYOR POULSON: “In Los Angeles our problems are completely different from those in the Eastern cities” 
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... “We are planning on bringing water about 500 miles” 


valley restricted. But we have to have industry up there. 
That's one of our problems. It’s 44 miles from the harbor up 
to the other end of the valley. People shouldn’t drive distances 
like that to their jobs. 

Q Does the tremendous size of Los Angeles, its ability 
to spread out, postpone problems that are made apparent 
in crowded Eastern cities? 

A We have had no limitations for many, many years so 
far as population is concerned. That's one of the things that 
[ remember when we had this newspaper controversy with 
Philadelphia about which was the bigger city. I was back 
there after we had taken our 1953 census and I was told, 
ff the record, that they were handicapped because of 


—Patterson—Black Star 
CIVIC CENTER FOR LOS ANGELES 
“Nothing is going to stop our growth” 


their boundary lines—that people move out into other coun- 
ties. Well, we can't say that here. There is plenty of room 
within the city limits. 

Q Are job opportunities opening up as fast as new people 
come to this area? 

A The records will show that we have had less unemploy- 
ment than any other large city of the United States. And, you 
know, people have a certain freedom here that they don’t have 
in the East, and I’ve lived in the East—I was in Congress 
for five terms and have an idea of some of the problems of the 
East. 

We have so many little businesses here that before long are 
big businesses. We don’t have the old-line class distinctions. 





Oh, we have some people who probably are a little snobbish, 
but rather than envy them we sort of pity them. That is 
the thinking out here. Of course, that’s the West for you. 

People believe that once they get started they can get to 
the top just like some of those who are there now. You go 
to other sections of the country and you'll find that there are 
traditions which bind the people in their ambitions. But out 
here there are no such restrictions. You know, this was nothing 
but a desert and our citizens reclaimed the land by bringing 
in water. We go 300 miles to the High Sierras to bring the 
water down from Owens Valley. During the depression, we 
floated a bond issue for 220 million dollars to build the Parker 
Dam and Metropolitan Aqueduct to bring water from the 
Colorado River for all of southern California. 

Now we are planning ahead on bringing water from the 
northern part of the State, a distance of about 500 miles. 
When I was in Congress I was on the Interior and Insular 
Aftairs Committee and before I resigned I was chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Irrigation. From that experience | know 
that all great cities have to plan at least for 75 or 100 years 
in the future. We think that we'll have enough water, but 
we'll have to keep fighting and planning for it. 

Q Won't you have trouble because of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s legal opinion that California’s counties of origin have 
a prior right to water? 

A Well, the money happens to be in southern California. 
The northerners want to develop their part of the State 
and they can't do it without the money and the votes from 
southern California. I’m positive that there'll be a meeting of 
the minds and a satisfactory solution to this problem. 

Q But it will be another 20 years before the first water 
from northern California can be delivered to the south. 
Can you keep growing for that long without a new water 
source? 

A Oh, yes, provided no one tries to monopolize our 
present sources. 

Q Is there enough water in the Colorado River to give 
Los Angeles its share? Mexico already is using more than 
its share— 

A That’s part of this overgenerous unrealistic foreign 
policy. They traded 500,000 acre-feet of our water from the 
Colorado River, then they took it back in Texas. California 
paid the price for it and Texas got it. 


TRANSIT BUSINESS FALLING— 


Q On another problem, is transit—streetcars, buses— 
meeting the public’s requirements for mass transportation? 

A That responsibili.y is strictly up to the transportation 
companies. If they don’t render better service, they're going to 
find that business will continue to fall off as it is right now. 

But there will be limitations, too, on the freeways and 
on street traffic. There are only a very few arteries out 
of the San Fernando Valley, for example, into the city 
proper—that’s one reason why we have to zone certain 
areas along the railroad tracks in the Valley for indus- 
trial development. We're meeting a lot of opposition from 
owners of estates out there. But we have to provide ac- 
cessible employment for thousands of people who want to 
buy homes out there. 

Q But if everybody owns one or “one and a half” cars, is 
mass transportation really necessary? 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Retirement plan for today’s American 


who lives longer, earns more 


yet has less to put aside for tomorrow! 


NEW YORK LIFE’S Whole Life insurance 
protects your family now— 
gives ‘you an income at retirement— 
all for a low-premium rate! 


With living standards at an all-time high, most 
young men are finding it difficult to protect their 
familes now and still set aside enough to build an 
adequate backlog for the future. 


New York Life’s Whole Life insurance coverage 
can help you accomplish both these vital objectives. 
Premium rates are so reasonable that despite today’s 
high cost of living, protection is within easy reach of 
the average family man. And because of the low 
rates, you may be able to afford more than the mini- 
mum amount of $10,000 now —say $12,000 or $18,000 
or even $25,000. Later you can add more as needs 
increase. This will assure substantial protection for 
your family in case you should die unexpectedly. 


If you live—and chances are you will— your Whole 
Life insurance builds large cash values rapidly. That 
means cash available for an emergency, or a cash 
value at retirement that can be used to give you a 
lifetime monthly income— no matter how long you live! 


If, like most of this generation, you’re caught in 
the squeeze between today and tomorrow, ask your 
New York Life agent about the new Whole Life pro- 
tection—or mail the coupon. You’ll learn about a 
new kind of peace of mind. 


HERE ARE THE ACTUAL FIGURES FOR 
EACH $10,000 OF FACE AMOUNT ( minimum issued ) 





Age 30 Age 35 Age 40 





Monthly premium $17.90 $20.80 $24.70 








Cash value of policy at age 65* $5,930 $5,600 %$5,180 





Or monthly life income from age 65..$36.53 $34.50 $31.91 





*Dividends can be left with the Company to increase cash vaives 
which would provide a larger monthly retirement income—or dividends 
can be applied to reduce premium payments 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U-14 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


‘The New York Life Agent in Your Community is @ Good Man to Know 


Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information 
about your new Whole Life policy, Minimum amount $10,000 


NAME salleliitgmatintaees a AGE ne 





ADDRESS eo -_ — 





CITY. ZONE STATE 
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FREEWAY AT NIGHT: ‘‘People seem to want to drive all the way. So downtown parking is one of the big problems” 


A Yes, some form of mass transportation is necessary 
for this reason: It is a great economic loss when one person 
in a car drives any distance from his home to work and 
back every day. Whenever there is a little slack in business, 
ind that person doesn’t get any overtime—or he might have 
a few days off—his pay, of course, drops off. But he'll still 
have a big expense for transportation, so he'll have to econ- 
omize on some of the things that are necessary for the family. 
That’s where the community loses, because eventually this 
an lead to problems of juvenile delinquency and all of 
the social problems that develop because the head of 
he family can't take care of all the essential requirements 
vf the family. 

We have been talking about people driving their cars to 
the edge of the downtown area to peripheral parking areas 
and then take a shuttle service to the center of the city. 
That sounds very practical, but when people get into their 
automobiles they seem to want to drive all the way. So down- 
town parking is one of the big problems. 

In suburban areas we're having parking districts set up 
vhich are self-supporting. They are established on a com- 
munity co-operative basis. However, downtown we find that 
we'll either have to condemn property and have public 
parking places, or else private enterprise must go ahead and 
‘condemn” some of these buildings which are not suitable for 
the modern concept of operation and turn them over into some 
type of parking. 

Q Some of the freeways are already congested at peak 
commuting times. Could the traffic get so bad that people 
would voluntarily go back to transit if it is available? 

A Well, from the government’s standpoint we can’t take 
care of all the needs of the people. We find that they 
will build up to a certain point, and then they begin to 
think and act for themselves. That’s one of the great things 


about our country, about our way of life in America. Gov- 
ernment can’t do everything. And if people start congesting 
the highways, then some smart ones will begin to think of 
another way. 

Q There’s some talk about dispersing the aircraft industry. 
Wouldn't that put a ceiling on the city’s expansion? 

A First of all, we're going to fight to the last against 
this dispersal idea because we have the know-how, the 
plants and the proper climatic conditions. And these plants 
—Lockheed and Douglas, for instance—are, in many cases, 
already widely separated. You'll find ranges of hills higher 
than many of the “mountains,” as they call them back East, 
separating many of our aircraft plants. Right here in the city 
of Los Angeles we have a hill that is 5,000 feet high. So as 
far as fall-out and protection are concerned, you see how 
asinine the argument is that we are so vulnerable. It is 
almost as far from Los Angeles to Fresno, where some of our 
aircraft industry is located, as it is from Pittsburgh to 
Washington. 

Here’s one thing we have to fight against in California: 
We're isolated from the rest of the United States. We have 
been growing so much more rapidly than any of the other 
areas. I served in the Congress when we had only 23 mem- 
bers in the House. Now we have 30 members. 

Those States which are losing members are always ready 
to do anything against California. We just naturally have 
built up that type of opposition, and tney will all support 
a dispersal program if they can get away with it. They're 
talking about an atomic war; in the same breath they'll 
tell you that we have to be prepared for it, that we won't 
have any time to prepare afterwards. Well, why handicap 
our defense program, why throw away these millions of 
dollars we and the Government have invested in all the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Why does this 
chrysanthemum 
promise you 





more typing 
production ? 


This chrysanthemum weighs about two 
ounces. 























It takes less weight than this for your 
secretary to press down a single key of 
the new Royal Electric. When she gets 
to the end of the line, it takes only three 
ounces to press the carriage return key. 

It is 26 times easier to do these oper- 
ations than on a non-electric typewriter 

which means more production from her. 

Talk to your Royal Representative. 
With knowledge of secretaries’ salaries, 
days worked per year, hours typed per 
day and increased production, he’ll figure 
out with you the savings you may expect 
by installing new Royal Electrics. 


RQYA) electric 


standard « portable « roytype® business supplies 






Royal Typewriter Company, Diviston of Royal McBee Corporation 





YOu arrive in less than 5 days on the worlds 


fastest, most modern liner— $.$. United States 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Firestone dining on the 
s.s. Unrrep Svratres: “Wonderful food —we wish we 
had weeks instead of days toe xplore the menu. Thete 
couldn t be a more beautiful ship sd 


S.S. UNITED STATES 


sails from New York 12 noon: Sept. 16, Sept. 30, 
Oct. 14, Oct. 28*, Noy. 15* and regularly thereafter. 
Arrives Havre early morning the 5th day, South- 
ampton same afternoon First Class $350 up: Cabin 


SLLU Up; Tourist S165 uj 


*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day. 


S.S. AMERICA 


Sails from New York: Sept. 29, Oct. 20, Dec. 9, 
Dec. 30 and regularly thereafter. 549 days to Cobh, 
66 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. 


First Class $295 up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up. 


j 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sherwood: “The Unirep 
Srares is a truly great ship, extremely comfortable, 
service is superb. Even moving at her terrific speed, 
she seems to be gliding, without effort.” 


Sometimes even before a party gets well under way you 
know it’s going to be wonderful. You get the same gala feeling the 
minute you step aboard the Unrrep States. How can you miss? 
If you like speed—here’s the world’s fastest, first American liner 
in 100 years to wit the Atlantic Blue Ribbon Speed trophy. 


If you like space—here’s plenty of elbow room. This seagoing 
playground is 5 city blocks long, tall as a 12-story building. 


If you know fine food—here’s a menu hailed as 
superlative by gourmets returning from sampling Europe's best. 
And, if more leisurely luxury at sea appeals to you, you'll find 
the same superb food and service on the popular s.s. AMERICA, 


NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


United Stores Lines 


One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. « Digby 4-5800 


San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. C. - 





Interview 


... The ‘Okies’ have become Republicans and drive Cadillacs” 


factories here in California and move them somewhere else? 
It doesn’t make sense. 

So far as our economy is concerned, we're not depending 
entirely on aircraft, because we know eventually that this 
“cold war” will end, and that the Government will not be 
buying as much aircraft as it has in the past. We already 
have a great diversification of industry. That is the most 
encouraging sign for our economic future. 

Q Do you think the local population can keep industry 
busy or do you look for a foreign market, like the Far 
East which is not now open, to offset any decline in defense 
spending? 

A I certainly do. The Far East market will open up one of 
these days, I am positive. 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION? “NO”— 


Q Do you think that you have a problem here in the 
number of Mexicans? Is there any problem in the schools 
or housing? 

A Well, we don’t have any segregation in the schools. We 
don’t have any segregation in governmental activities except 
in the fire department, and that is ending positively. 

Q Do you have any race riots here? 

A Absolutely not. 

Q In New York the very large influx of Puerto Ricans 
is causing quite a serious language problem— 

A There are always those who speak their own native 
tongues but, so far as the schools are concerned, I’ve never 
heard of that problem here. 

Q They learn to speak English before they are in the 
schools? 

A Before they get there. 

Q Do you have a juvenile-delinquency problem? 

A Yes, but our juvenile-delinquency problem is lessening. 
It’s the adult problem of crime that’s really bothering us. 

Q Why is that? 

A Well, it’s the trend throughout the country. But we 
think we’re beginning to reverse the upward trend here. 

Q Los Angeles had quite a lot of organized crime in the 
past. It was next to Nevada with its legalized gambling— 

A Los Angeles city is the cleanest of any of the large 
cities, and I say this without any fear of contradiction. We 
don’t have any organized prostitution, gambling and the like. 
What happens outside the city limits we have no jurisdiction 
over, but positively we have the best and most efficient police 
department in the entire United States. 

There’s positively no organized gambling or organized 
prostitution or organized crime of any kind. That was the 
reason for the recent hearings | conducted on the rubbish- 
collection situation: to avoid any opportunity for any type 
of organized gangsterism which have accompanied similar 
operations in other cities to get a foothold here. 

Q That was brought on by the smog situation, was it not? 

A Yes. That developed from the county’s order that we 
abandon back-yard incinerators, but through the hearings 
that I conducted as Mayor we established that we would 
definitely be jumping from the frying pan into the fire because 
we would create an opportunity for a complete monopoly by a 
certain local of a labor group working in collusion with the 
rubbish collectors. The collectors’ association set up the rules 
and handled the finances, and the head of this particular 
union enforced the association’s edicts. They were setting up 
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a complete monopoly dividing up the city and deciding who 
would collect where, and prices gradually were going up. 
We went in and busted that up. 

That ban by the county on incinerators was tied to at- 
tempts to eliminate smog. But trash burning is only about 5 
per cent of the smog cause, according to the experts. The 
biggest contributor, naturally, is the automobile. What a 
powerful lobby they have, with 2.3 million cars here in Los 
Angeles County. 

Q A lot of them burning oil? 

A Right straight from the motor. 
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NEW HOMES, SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
“Thousands of people want to buy homes out there’’ 


Q People in the East want to know what happened to the 
“Okies” who migrated to California during the depression. 
Have they become prosperous citizens? 

A They've become Republicans and drive Cadillacs. 

Q Have they been absorbed? 

A Yes, completely. In fact, you can’t even tell anyone from 
Iowa any more. 

Q Do migrants become Californians in a hurry? 

A Oh, yes. You're out here only about a year before you 

(Continued on next page) 
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. . » “We're not supporting these so-called crackpot ideas” 


find out you're not only a Californian but if some one criticizes 
the area you're on the defensive right away. It’s a contagious 
thing. Our people are the greatest asset that we have. 
They've gone out and have done things, they built the harbor 
out of mud flats; they brought the water in. We do the impos- 
sible—in fact, we're likely to do most anything. 

Q Didn't you annex a 20-mile strip a quarter of a mile 
wide to get a port? 

A Yes, we have this little corridor, that’s true. We went 
down there and we have the largest harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. And it is strictly man-made. 

Q Was there any opposition in San Pedro to the annexa- 
tion of the harbor? 

A Yes, there was. But they knew they needed the assist- 
ance of the business interests of the central part of the city 
and, of course, it was the business interests which really built 
the harbor to start with. 

Q Hasn't San Pedro tried to secede a couple of times since? 

A Merely political moves, nothing serious. It’s the same 
way that the East feels about California. The rest of the 
United States would like to secede from California if they 
could, but they know that they can depend on us for many 
things, including some of the leaders of this country, so 
they ll stay in. 

Q Los Angeles and southern California attract a lot of 
old people because of the climate and liberal welfare— 

A Oh, yes, but we are a young people’s area now. The 
majority of our people are what they call young, not even in 
my class. 

Q Didn't a lot of them see California during World War II 
and the Korean war? 

A The younger people, yes. And leaders in business, 
university students, professional people. They were here 
during these wars. Afterwards, as soon as they got back 
home and changed to civvies they got into a jalopy and 
headed for California, and they picked their girls up on the 
way out here and got married. And now they're living here. 

Q They’re still happy about the change? 

A Yes. They can say, “Well, I'm going down to the beach 
tomorrow’—we've got ten miles of beaches—“next week I 
think I'll go up on the desert, it’s only two hours away, and 
see the desert flowers.” 

Last April, I went out on the desert. On the way back, I 
drove through the mountains to where they were skiing. 
This was up about 6,500 feet, but that wasn’t more than 
a 2 or 24-hour drive from my home here in the center of the 
City of Los Angeles. Those things have a great attraction. 

Q What about the pensioneers, such as the “ham-and- 
eggers” and the Townsendites? 

A Oh, outside of the professional leaders of that group 
who make a lot of money out of it, and they generally have 
some proposition up betore the State Legislature, they 
amount to very little and their political power has dropped 
down to where they are just a minus quantity. 


“NO DEBT LIMIT’ CITY— 


Q You don’t hear much about them now? 

A No, you don’t. That's the strange thing. We have become 
a very conservative area. We're not supporting these so-called 
crackpot ideas which were in style during the depression. The 
people here during the depression were individualists, they 
were tired sitting around waiting for something to happen and 


they went out and tried to do something themselves. But 
now we're a very conservative area. 

The finest example of that is a statement of the bonding 
capacity of the City of Los Angeles. We only have outstand- 
ing bonds of 205 million dollars, and our additional capacity, 
according to the figures established by the bank investment 
houses in New York, is 235 million dollars. Under the New 
York laws regulating savings bank investment, we're called a 
“no debt limit” city. That’s something we're proud of. We 
haven't reached our capacity by 45 per cent. 

Q Do you operate in the black? 

A Oh, yes, we have to operate in the black. 

Q What if there is a national depression or recession? With 
Los Angeles dependent on people and business coming in 
from the outside, would that mean you would have a worse 
depression here? 

A No, I think we're going to be better off. A great redeem- 
ing factor in this area is the fact that we are not in a congested 
area where everybody is living in an apartment house. We 
can all get along some way. Most all our people have little 


spots where they could raise the little necessary in a garden, 


which can make a great difference. And we've got so many 
different little businesses. 

During the last depression the little business was the one 
that kept operating. It was the big concern that closed down 
and caused the biggest amount of trouble. And with our 
natural resources around here, I feel that we are in a much 
better position than any of the other cities. I would naturally 
rather be in a city like Los Angeles or San Francisco, or some 
area near a rural area, than I would in one of the large cities 
of the East. 


“WE STILL HAVE CONFIDENCE’— 


Q Someone once said that people in the East are doubters 
but in the West they’re believers— 

A That is very well stated. We believe, and we have 
confidence. Los Angeles certainly was built on confidence, 
and we still have it. Just when you get to wondering about 
whether we're growing too fast, you'll pick up the paper and 
read where another large firm is making a big investment 
here. 

The rest of the country has confidence in us. The so-called 
financial brains are coming out here and making huge invest- 
ments, and certainly they have analyzed our position thor- 
oughly before doing this. And then the people themselves 
have confidence. So I'm not worried. ; 

Q Is the expansion of Los Angeles healthy, and does it 
bring growing pains? 

A Well, naturally any growing city has many problems 
resulting from that growth. But I think that nothing is 
going to stop our growth because every citizen out here 
is a booster and a real estate salesman of some kind. 
They all feel that their great stake in the future is hav- 
ing something, owning something here in Los Angeles, 
and naturally the fact that everybody—2 million people, 
or at least a million of them—is working that way and 
bringing relatives and friends from throughout the country 
keeps the trend going. 

Our problem is to keep up with the trend. It’s like a fast- 
growing child always growing out of its clothes. We build 
100 miles of streets a year; that’s just one phase of the prob- 
lems we have. 
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How Victor Phosphoric Acid 
cuts cost for the metal finishing industry. 


Labor for the mechanical buffing of metal parts 
is costly, slow, and the results lack uniformity. 
Victor phosphoric acid, in a special bath, does a 
better job with less labor, and in a fraction of the 
time. Flat sheets of metal or pieces of intricate 
design come out of the bath with a brilliantly bright 
finish. The process works on stainless steel, cor per, 
brass and other metals. Bright dipping of aluminum 
is another short cut to better finishes. This process 
requires no electric current. 


Today, more than 40 industries employ Victor chemicals 
to improve products and processes. Send for the Victafile 
that tells how Victor chemicals are used in your industry. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals 
in my industry. 
Firm Name. 


Address 
Dependable Nome in City 


Industry 


for 57 Years (Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) 




















WHY RAILROADS 


SUPPORT AN UP-TO-DATE 


TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY 


Consider the extraordinary situation that the railroads of 


this country face today. 


Here is a fundamental industry, performing a service 
essential in peace and irreplaceable in war; which directly 
employs over one million people; which provides, main- 
tains and improves, at its own expense, the roadways and 
other extensive facilities which it uses — and which pays 
taxes on those roadways and facilities. Here is an indus- 
try operating with constantly increasing efficiency; which 
is conservatively financed, with a steadily decreasing 


total of fixed charges. 


Yet here is an industry which earns a return on invest- 
ment of only about 32 per cent — among the very lowest 
of all industries; an industry so restricted by the applica- 
tion of laws governing transportation that frequently it 
is not permitted to price its services on a competi- 


tive basis. 
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How can such a situation have arisen in a nation devoted to 
the classic concepts of free enterprise and equal opportunity? 

An important part of the answer is clearly indicated 
by the recent report of the Presidential Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization created last year by 
President Eisenhower. This Committee consisted of five 
members of the President’s Cabinet and two other high 
government officials. It was charged with responsibility 
for making “a comprehensive review of over-all federal 
transportation policies and problems.” 


The report of the Committee, released by the White 
House in April, opens with this sentence: 


“Within the short span of one generation, this country 
has witnessed a transportation revolution. 


“During this same period,” the report continues, “gov- 
ernment has failed to keep pace with this change . . . 
regulation has continued to be based on the historic 
assumption that transportation is monopolistic despite 
the . . . growth of pervasive competition. The disloca- 
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tions which have emerged from this intensified competi- 
tion, on the one hand, and the restraining effects of 
public reguiation on the other, have borne heavily on 
the common-carrier segment of the transportation 
industry... 
“In many respects, government policy at present pre- 
vents, or severely limits, the realization of the most 
economical use of our transportation plant.” 
To the end that all forms of transportation should be de- 
veloped to their greatest economic usefulness, the Cabi- 
net Committee recommended, among other things, that: 


‘Common carriers . . . be permitted greater freedom, 
short of discriminatory practices, to utilize their eco- 
nomic capabilities in the competitive pricing of their 
service... 

Legislation to give effect to Committee recommendations 
has been introduced in Congress. 


Passage of this legislation would not give railroads any 
rights that other forms of transportation do not already 
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have or would not receive. The legislation recognizes that 
each of the competing forms of transportation has ad- 
vantages in handling different kinds of shipments, moving 
between different points and over different distances. It 
proposes that each type of carrier be given the freest 
opportunity to do the job it can do best, at the lowest 
reasonable cost. 


That’s the way toward the best and most economical 
service, to the benefit of businessmen and taxpayers — 
and of the consuming public which, in the end, pays all 
transportation costs. 5 
For full information on this vital subject write for the 
booklet, “WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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WHY COMMUNIST CHINA 
WILL NOT FIGHT NOW 


Red China, trying to break into 
the big leagues of power poli- 
tics, is hurrying to overcome a 
major weakness. 

The big trouble is lack of mod- 
ern supply lines. A coolie-back 
system leaves the country vul- 
nerable. 

That's why work is being 
rushed to build interior lines, tie 
China to Soviet Russia by new 
railheads. 

HONG KONG 


One big reason why the Communist 
leaders of China today are talking 
peace, soft-pedaling threats of war, is 
simply this: Red China is woefully 
lacking in the transport that is basic in 
any full-scale war against a power 
such as the U.S. 

If you look at the map on page 71, 
you see why this is so. On this map is 
shown the entire rail network of modern 
China. There is no nation-wide system of 
modern highways. In case of war, the 
potential battle areas would be Korea, the 
area opposite Formosa, Indo-China and 
the Laos-Burma border. Of these four 
areas, anly North Korea is close to 
China’s industrial, and military bases 
and connected with them by ade- 
quate lines of supply. 

In Korea, Red China fought a 
localized war by using trucks and 
human pack animals to move sup- 
plies. Rail lines above the Yalu 
were off bounds to U.S. 
bombers. In another war, however, 
the Chinese Reds would be forced 
to fight far from their supply 
sources, without assurance 
against attack on their supply lines. 

All of China’s tanks, trucks, 
heavy electronic gear, 
must come from Russian railheads, 
2,000 miles or more from either the 
Formosa Strait or the Indo-China 
Single-line railroads that 
wind hundreds of miles close to the 
sea, across rivers and wide plains— 
all subject to attack—would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, to supply 
a distant front in East or South 
China. 
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Right now, this is the problem of sup- 
ply that would face Red China in case 
of war: 

Opposite Formosa, the China main- 
land is a forbidding panorama of jagged 
mountains and deeply slashed gorges. New 
highways link jet airfields with supply 
bases in the Shanghai-Nanking-Hang- 
chow area. Only recently the Commu- 
nists announced that they intend to 
build a railway across Fukien Province 
to Amoy, a natural springboard for in- 
vasion of Formosa. But it may take years 
to complete this vital supply line. 

Red China and Communist North 
Vietnam have fair supply links, by Asian 
standards. The highway which carried the 
heavy guns and supplies the Viet Minh 
needed to defeat the French at Dienbien- 
phu is still operating. A railway now con- 
nects Hanoi with Red China’s main north- 
south line. An old railway linking Hanoi 
with Kunming in Southwest China is 
being rebuilt. A spur line to Communist- 
held areas in Laos is being constructed. 

North Vietnam, however, is nearly 
2,000 miles from Red industrial bases— 
and there is no direct rail link between 
Kunming and Manchuria. The same 
problem is found on the Burma front, 
still served by the Burma Road of World 
War II. 

Major strategic weakness of Red 
China is this: The country’s own indus- 
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NARROW TUNNEL NEAR CHIENMEN 
Single-line tracks wind hundreds of miles 


trial complex, and its most important 
Russian railheads, are in Manchuria. 
There, goods must be hauled over rail- 
ways which, in general, are within 
striking distance of either U.S. carrier- 
borne or land-based aircraft. And Man- 
churia is connected with the rest of 
China by only two rail lines—one paral- 
leling the coast, the other a bare 125 
miles inland. 

Proof that the Communists recognize 
their strategic weakness and intend to 
do something about it is found in blue- 
prints of current and planned railway 
construction. 

Until a few months ago, all Russian 
rail-borne goods funneled through the 
Manchurian network, comprising more 
than a third of all Red China’s trackage 
and feeding Manchuria’s coal mines, 
steel mills and arsenals. 

Now an inland railhead, less vulnerable 
to U.S. bombers, is operating on the 
Russian border. The new line runs from 
Tsining, west of Peiping, to Soviet-con- 
trolled Outer Mongolia. 

Of possibly greater importance in the 
long run is the Sinkiang railway, now 
being built along the old Silk Route of 
medieval times, for about 1,440 miles 
northwestward across arid Sinkiang and 
into Russian Kazakhstan. 

The Sinkiang line, once completed, 
will enable the Communists to pour loyal 

Chinese immigrants into Sinkiang 
by the hundreds of thousands, as- 
suring Peiping control of that trou- 
blesome province. And the new line 
will give Red China easy access 
to big deposits of petroleum, copper, 
gold, tungsten and coal. In time, 
the Reds hope to make Northwest 
China an industrial base second 
only to Manchuria. 

A connecting line southward is 
being built to link up the Sinkiang 
road with Chungking, the World 
War II capital of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the only industrial city in West- 
ern China. Surveys are being made 
to extend that connection far- 
ther south to Kunming and lines to 
Indo-China and the Laos-Burma 
border. 

Communists are also busy in the 
Gulf of Tonkin area, adjoining Indo- 
China. They have already completed 
a branch from the main north-south 
line to the deep-water port of 
Chankiang, the central part of which 
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once was known as Fort-Bayard, on 
the Luichow Peninsula. Eventually the 
long rail lines from Sinkiang and Tsining 
will meet at Hanoi. This great supply line, 
extending all the way to Moscow, will 
enable the Reds to make the Gulf of Ton- 
kin their principal naval base in the South 
Pacific. 

The Communists make no attempt to 
hide the military fervor injected into 
their railway construction. When the 
decision to build the 260-mile line into 
Fukien Province was announced, Red 
China’s Defense Minister issued orders 
to the Military Railway Construction 
Corps “to march forward.” 

Despite Communist boasts, much of 
the construction has been that of re- 
pairing railroads they destroyed in fight- 
ing the Japanese and the Nationalists. 
Their target for new construction was 
1,250 miles a year. But, in 1954, their 
best year, only 440 miles of new railway 


was added. 
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Bogging down of the planned ex- 
pansion is because of China’s industrial 
weakness and backwardness. Enough 
rails to meet the needs of new construc- 
tion simply are not being produced. Rail- 
road laborers are just now getting new 
ventilation machines and pumps to cut 
deep mountain tunnels without suffering 
an appalling loss of lives. 

Communists frankly admit that they 
need more rolling stock. China has seven 
plants capable of building rolling stock, 
but all seven are being devoted entirely 
to repairing and overhauling equipment, 
much of it obsolete. 

In an effort to bypass this difficulty, 
the Reds launched a “full-carload move- 
ment,” which meant putting more cargo 
into one car, hauling more cars in one 
train, and running the trains faster. In- 
evitably, equipment began breaking down 
and the accident rate soared. 

The Communists, instead of admitting 
their blunder, blamed the breakdowns 
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on “counterrevolutionaries.” They estab- 
lished special railway courts to try 
workers on charges of “sabotage, cor- 
ruption, theft, negative laziness, duty 
negligence and responsibility dodging.” 
Chief targets were old staff workers in- 
herited from the Nationalists. Sentences 
ranged from seven years to death. 

This terror is not just a device of the 
Communists to find scapegoats for their 
own failures. What they are really try- 
ing to do is to frighten workers into 
wholehearted “co-operation” in building 
and running railroads—make an example 
of a few to warn the many. 

One way or another, Red China’s 
rulers are out to get themselves an effi- 
cient railroad network that can supply 
their armies in case of all-out war, It is 
their weakness in transport, as much as 
anything else, that is forcing them right 
now to talk peace and avoid any aggres- 
sion that might lead to full-scale war 
with America. 
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Atom-Fresh Meals Coming? 


Industry Eyes a Substitute for Canning, Freezing 





On tomorrow's menu look for 
“atom meals,’ made with meat 
and vegetables bought weeks 
ago and kept fresh on the shelf, 
not in the refrigerator. 

New radiation treatment, now 
in experimental stage, forecasts 
a revolution in food buying and 
preservation. 

Thus far, tests show that “atom 
meals’ retain their vitamins but 
don’t always taste good. 


Perishable food preserved for weeks 
—even months—without refrigeration 
is the promise of another peaceful ap- 
plication of the atom. 

In this process, called radiation ster- 
ilization, the bacteria that make foods 
spoil are killed by radioactive rays emit- 
ted from a chunk of radioactive material 
or generated by high-voltage electrical 
machines. 

Within a few years this new method of 
food preservation, if experimenters’ hopes 
pan out, is to bring profound changes in 
the processing of food by manufacturers 
and the buying of food by consumers. 

It may be possible, for instance, for 
meats to be cut, packaged and preserved 
by radiation right in the packing plant. 
The preserved meats could then be 
shipped to supermarkets for customers 
to buy off the shelf, without refrigeration. 
Fresh vegetables could be shipped long 
distances without refrigeration. It may 
even be possible to buy fresh milk in 
cans off nonrefrigerated shelves. 

Beiore the day such revolutionary 
shopping arrives, however, there are 
problems to be overcome. As shown in 
the chart on this page, only a few of the 
common foods have shown good results 
in initial research. In a number of foods, 
radiation has caused bad flavors and 
odors and also color changes. 

Hamburger, given a_ large-enough 
dose of radiation to kill completely the 
food-spoiling bacteria, doesn’t smell or 
taste the same. In the words of one 
scientist: “It smells like a dog when it 
comes in out of the rain. And it tastes 
about like it smells.” Milk develops an 
odor and tastes like garlic. 

Licking the problems. Ways of over- 
coming these problems, however, are 
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being developed. For instance, scien- 
tists have found that packing beef in a 
vacuum before exposing it to radiation 
cuts down on changes in flavor and odor. 
Freezing it before radiation helps, too. 

Milk, as of now, has the researchers 
stymied. “We need a lead,” says Ralph 
G. H. Siu, one of the Army’s top scientists 
on the project. “But if we can find some 
chemical inhibitor to prevent the chans,es 
in odor and flavor during radiation, milk 
would be a cinch.” 

Light doses of radiation often do not 
produce the flavor and taste changes that 
are brought about by heavy doses. Though 
the lighter doses do not completely 
sterilize, they have a pasteurizing effect 
that makes it possible to hold foods on re- 
frigerator shelves much longer than is pos- 
sible in their raw state. 

A mild radiation treatment, say the 
research men, will extend the “refrigerator 
shelf life” of tomatoes, hamburger, ham, 
scallops, salami and sausage by five to 
10 times. 

This combination of mild radiation and 
refrigeration, in the opinion of Mr. Siu, 
is likely to be one of the first commercial 
applications of the new process. Then, as 
research unlocks other secrets, more ex- 
tensive applications will be made. 

Vitamins retained. Indications are 
that this method of food preservation is 
not as destructive to vitamins and pro- 


teins as some conventional methods. 
Swift & Company research men report 
that the destruction of vitamins in meats 
by radiation sterilization is less than by 
the standard canning process. 

To determine the effects of irradiated 
foods on human beings, a group of nine 
volunteers, conscientious objectors be- 
longing to the Mennonite Church, have 
just completed the first in a series of 
tests. They suffered no toxic effects or 
nutritional problems from a three-week 
diet in which 35 per cent of the cal- 
ories came from irradiated foods. Future 
tests will be of longer duration and 
the proportion of irradiated foods will 
be higher. 

At present, research in radiation steri- 
lization of foods is directed by military 
scientists and financed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The obvious objective is to sim- 
plify the problem of getting food to far- 
flung bases. 

Just when commercial application of 
the new process will come is a matter 
for conjecture. Estimates in a recent sur- 
vey among food-company executives 
varied from five to 20 years. All the ex- 
ecutives, however, were certain that their 
companies would one day be using the 
process. Scientists now working on the 
project share the view that this new 
peaceful use for the atom appears as- 
sured. 
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CUMMINS JT-6 TURBODIESEL 
Brake horsepower... .175 
Governed RPM... .2500 
Bore and stroke... .414” x 5” 
No. of cylinders... .6 
Piston displacement... .401 

Net weight with 

standard accesseries....1615 
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International 
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Freightlines 


175 hp. Cummins 
Turbodiesel ! 


TURBOCHARGED! MORE POWER...LESS WEIGHT! 


Here’s the new lightweight Cummins that delivers 175 
Turbodiesel horsepower for bigger payloads, faster 
schedules, lower costs! Here are all the advantages of 
diesei power and diesel economy without the handicap 
of any excess weight. The Cummins Turbocharger, 
driven by normally wasted exhaust gases, provides 
this amazing low-weight extra power by creating a 
more perfect air-fuel mixture...thus giving you 
maximum engine efficiency. 


Q How much can this new Turbodiesel save 
. ‘ P 
youina year? 


A Multiply your annual truck or fleet mileage by 2¢ 
* (the minimum per-mile saving based on fuel and 
maintenance economy compared to gasoline engines) 
and the result is a sample of the kind of saving you 

can have with the JT, 
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UNMATCHED FUEL and MAINTENANCE ECONOMY! 


Twenty-five million miles of on-the-job performance 
prove actual fuel savings average from 2 to 3 cents a 
mile compared to gasoline engines... prove that the JT 
can be profitably used even in states with a 42,000-lb. 
weight limit...even by operators who haul short runs or 
log low annual mileages! And—thanks to modern, 
heavy-duty Cummins design and the simple, foolproof 
PT fuel system— maintenance costs on the JT are com- 


parable to gasoline engine maintenance cosls! 


gives you the big plus 
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| DIAMOND-T SPACE-SAVER FOUR WHEEL DRIVE T-645-D 
As (model 723-C JT Tilt Cab Tractor) 





KENWORTH CAB-BESIDE-ENGINE 


WHITE SPACE-SAVER TRACTOR 
(model 9022 PLTD) 


yodiesel... 
lew space-saver models! 
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HENDRICKSON SPACE-SAVER INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER TILT CAB 
(model BD-240(S) short-coupled tractor) (model 190 series) 


HERE are the newest space-saver models of 
leading truck manufacturers. Each of these 
models features the 175 h.p. Cummins Turbo 
diesel as standard diesel power. Each of them 
lets you hitch a 35-foot trailer without exceed 
ing 45-foot overall length. 

Now you get all the advantages of diesel 
power without any weight handicap. Here’s rea 
diesel economy! Maintenance costs as low as 
gasoline. Unmatched fuel savings. And as much 
as an 800-lb. decrease in engine weight over 
diesels previously used! That means a potential 
800-lb. increase in your payloads! 

For complete specifications, visit your 
Cummins Distributor or your preferred truck 


representative today! 
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Cummins JT-6 Turbodiesel gives you... 


features you need... performance you want! 


CUMMINS TURBOCHARGING — HOW IT WORKS 


Normally wasted exhaust gases are pumped through 
the turbine element of the turbocharger causing the 
turbine blades to rotate at high speed. A centrifugal 
impeller mounted on the same shaft, but in a separate 
housing, draws fresh air and blows it into the intake 
manifold and cylinders under pressure. Thus, greater 
quantity of fuel is burned creating more power at the 
flywheel. 


EXCLUSIVE CUMMINS PT FUEL SYSTEM 

The new PT fuel pump consists of five simple assem- 
blies gear pump, pressure regulator, governor, throttle 
and shut-down valve. The injector which meters out 
and injects fuel has only seven parts. Because of an 
exclusive continuous-flow feature, the PT fuel system 
needs no troublesome timing adjustments. The PT’s 
low-pressure principle eliminates the need for compli- 
cated timing governors, 


EXCELLENT BREATHING CHARACTERISTICS 


Cummins JT-6 Turbodiesels are built with 4-valve 
cylinder heads. Two air-intake valves per cylinder per- 
mit more fresh air to enter the combustion chamber. 
Dual exhaust valves allow more complete exhausting 
of burned gases. Stellite faces on valve seats and exhaust 
valvesassure longer lifeat engine operating temperatures, 


BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 


Cummins JT-6 Turbodiesels are designed for heavy- 
duty automotive applications. For example, the fully 
counterbalanced crankshaft has seven main bearing 
journals, 37s” diameter; and a 25s” diameter crank pin 
bearing journal. All journals are Toceo-hardened. This 
same strengti is found throughout the JT-6. 
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The curve shown above represents the performance of the Cummins 
JT-6 Turbodiesel with all auxiliary equipment except battery-charging 
generator, compressor, fan and optional equipment at standard test 
conditions of 1000-ft. altitude and with 90° I. intake air temperature, 
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OM THE CAPI1 


MOSCOW....BELGRADE....BANGKOK.... 


>> The strange visit of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer to Moscow has been a rude 
jolt to the Russians. They expected him to come hat in hand, certainly not as a 
satellite leader, but with no more than a brief case and a few trusted aides. 
Instead, the Chancellor demanded and got Soviet agreement to the most 
elaborate state visit in Moscow's modern history. He put a big show on the road. 





>> No visiting Communists, not even Red China's leaders, got the attention 
which the elderly West German statesman, a U.S. ally, received in Moscow. 

A chancellery on wheels arrived from Bonn. It was a train of 1l special 
cars, modern, well-equipped, better than anything Russians ever saw. It carried 
its own power plant, a dining car, a powerful radio transmitter. It parked in 
Moscow's main station, guarded by West Germans as West German territory. 

An entire hotel, the Sovietskaya, Moscow's best, became West German terri- 
tory, too. Adenauer slept there, guarded by his own armed West Germans. 

Two special planes, piloted by Americans, took Adenauer and his top aides 
to Moscow. They were U.S. Super Constellations, unknown to the Russians. They 
belong to the West German Lufthansa line, now back on the world's airways. 

Two fast Mercedes limousines, built in West Germany, took Adenauer and his 
Foreign Minister through the streets of Moscow. They outshone Soviet cars. 

A crack staff of 150 West German aides and experts helped Adenauer. 

All in all, Adenauer made the Communists realize they were dealing with no 
East German satellite, but with a sovereign, prosperous West Germany. 




















>> What the Russians knew, as they dealt with Adenauer, was that time, sooner 
or later, would come to their help in dealing with the problem of Germany. 
Old men, like Adenauer, now 79, retire or die in office. Soviet leaders 
hope to do better with successors when the "Old Fox" of a free Germany is gone. 
Young men, like the Communist youth of East Germany, mature. One day, men 
who never knew freedom may be in the majority in East Germany. Then Moscow may 
risk a united Germany, hoping to get a Communist Germany. But not now. 











>> What Adenauer knew, dealing with Soviet leaders, was their main weakness. 

Two million East Germans have gone to West Germany, choosing freedom. 
Communism, today, has little appeal for most Germans. 

Worrying on the side lines, in Moscow, were members of a delegation from 
satellite Poland. They feared that Soviet leaders might offer to return Ger- 
many's "lost territories" to a united and "neutral" Germany. In that area, now 
Polish, are 7 million Poles. Revolt in Poland is a Communist nightmare. 

Wooing the Germans, Moscow finds, causes jealousy in Eastern Europe. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


2> Wooing Yugoslavs is part of the "new look" in Moscow, too. 

Tito is getting Soviet credits and loans totaling 84 million dollars, plus 
a promise that trade, each way, will total 35 million dollars a year. 

This is "peanuts" compared to U.S. gifts to Yugoslavia of more than 500 
million dollars, exclusive of U.S. military aid. It's small, too, compared to 
Yugoslavia's 400-million-dollar trade debt to Western European countries. 

But Tito, getting Soviet aid and trade, remains friendly with the West. 








>> It's an odd lesson for satellite Communists who did not defy Moscow as Tito 
did. Interest rates given Tito by Russia are as low as those given to the 
Satellites. Soviet trade levels with Yugoslavia rise toward the peak of 1948. 
More humble pie for the satellites has been ordered from Moscow. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania--all are sending Communists to Belgrade to make 
peace with Tito. As the satellites see it, a rebel gets the best of both worlds. 














>> Mystery of the "atomic glue" which holds neutron and proton together in an 
atom may eventually yield better means of getting more energy than by known 
methods--fission and fusion. The big race in atomic science is in this field. 
Russia's present lead in this race is accepted by most Western scientists. 
Since 1952, Russian scientists have been operating an atom smasher called a 
synchrocyclotron, known to be better for such study than anything now in the West. 








>> The man whom Western scientists believe to be directing this project in 
Moscow is an Italian-born physicist who became scientific director of Britain's 
atomic-research station, then vanished in 1950--Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo. 

More Western brains for Russia may be on the way--this time openly in the 
name of co-operation in pure science. A Nobel Prize winner in physics, Pro- 
fessor Cecil Powell, of Great Britain, says he wants to accept a Soviet invita- 
tion to go to Moscow, perhaps to the Soviet Arctic, to collaborate in cosmic-ray 
research. In this field, too, Russia may be ahead. 











>> Field Marshal P. Pibulsonggram, Thailand's soft-spoken Premier, came back 
from his visit to the U.S. and Britain with startling news for Thailand. 

Graft, the Premier said, is bad form. It must go. 

The Premier's example set the pace. He resigned from the boards of com- 
panies which profited from Government contracts. The Army commander resigned 
from 14 such companies. Other Cabinet members, aghast at this setback to an old 
Thai custom of profit from graft, got a week to change their ways. 











>> Pibulsonggram said this about rumors of revolt brewing against him..... 
"Revolution by armed force in Thailand is already outdated. Although I 
myself once participated in that kind of work, I have abandoned this idea. Only 
those who are supported by the majority of the people can form the Government." 
This new idea--for Thailand--startled a people usually apathetic to 
politics. Westerners hope Pibulsonggram can make it work--and stay in office. 








>> The frenzy for liquidating "“counterrevolutionaries" has reached new heights 
in Communist China. It's official, now, from Peiping's Minister of Justice, 
that “people's courts" have handled 363,604 such cases in the last 20 months. 


Inside Red China, it seems, Communists want no relaxing of tensions. 
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You CAN Afford 





Modern personal and execu- 





tive airplanes have a safety rec- 
ord that is superior to that of motor cars 
by a ratio of about five to one. 

No one who has experienced the pleas- 
ure of flying straight to his destination in 
a BEECHCRAFT at a speed of from 180 
to 215 miles per hour will be content to 
fight traffic at 40 or 50 miles per hour on 


the ground, around devious routes. 


BONANZA 


Gaa- 


TWIN-BONANZA 
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Travel Safety 


Aunt Mehitabel’s ideas about 
“flying machines” are as outmoded as her hats 


The cost of a Bonanza is greater than 
a top-grade car, but it delivers more miles 
per gallon, and owners often depreciate it 
over 500,000 miles of use. If usage is rea- 
sonably high, the cost per mile is very 
little more than that of a fine motor car. 

You really can afford travel safety. For 
complete details, see your BEECHCRAFT 
dealer or distributor, or write to Beech 


Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


wASK ABOUT 
BEECHCRAFT’S 
NEW EXCLUSIVE 
LEASING PLAN. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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MAN ...Kefauver 
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NOTHER TRY at the Democratic presi- 
A dential nomination is being prepared 
by Senator Estes Kefauver, and there are 
scme who think he might make it this 
time. 

The contest itself is developing into a 
wide-open race. Mr. Kefauver’s principal 
opponents are Adlai E. Stevenson, the 
1952 nominee, and Governor W. Averell 
Harriman of New York. The Senator, off 
on a junket to Russia and outwardly un- 
concerned, is rated now as running third. 
But he has yet to go into action. 

In his campaigns, the folksy, quiet- 
spoken Tennessean has shown that, by 
old-fashioned stumping, getting around, 
talking to many people, shaking many 
hands, he can be a formidable vote 


NEWS... The Man to Beat? 


A Candidate Who 
Hasn’t Stopped Going 


Senator Kefauver may be a surprise in the race 
for the 1956 Democratic presidential nomination. 
Party leaders still oppose him, but he counts on his 
own campaign skills to put himself over. 


years in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, he bucked the powerful Memphis 
organization of E.H. Crump to go on 
into the Senate, meanwhile acquiring his 
coonskin-cap trade-mark. 

In the televised crime investigation 
that brought him to national atten- 
tion, Mr. Kefauver trod on the toes of 
some old-line Democratic jeaders. The 
hearings brought out, in some instances, 
links between organized crime and big- 
city Democratic organizations. 

Then, in 1952, he quickly made an 
enemy of President Harry S. Truman. 
Mr. Truman’s name was entered in the 
very first presidential primary, in New 
Hampshire. The President disavowed his 


candidacy, but regular Democratic leaders 
worked hard for him. Mr. Kefauver, cam- 
paigning for himself, went from one snow- 
piled village to another, talking to people 
—and won handily. 

On top of that, the Senator spoke dis- 
respectfully of President Truman’s polit- 
ical upbringing under the old Pendergast 
organization in Kansas City. He criticized 
Mr. Truman for the seizure of the steel 
industry. And he asserted the Administra- 
tion had been lax in cleaning up the 
scandals then coming to light. 

After the New Hampshire election, 
Senator Kefauver went on to campaign 
in presidential primaries from one coast 
to the other. Regular-organization leaders 

in several States tried to “stop” 





getter. Such tactics took him to 
the 1952 Convention with the 
largest block of pledged ballots 
candidate. He led on the 
first and second roll calls, only to 
lose to Mr. Stevenson on the third. 

As for 1956, the latest estimate 
of the Senator’s potentialities comes 
from the other side of the political 
fence, from Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, a leading Republican tac- 
tician whose political appraisals are 
widely respected. Mr. Kefauver, the 
Vice President says, might be the 
strongest candidate in the Demo- 
cratic camp. 

Mr. Nixon credits the Senator 
with a “down-to-earth appeal that 
professional politicians have con- 
sistently underestimated.” But he 
thinks Mr. Kefauver would have 
trouble winning the nomination be- 
cause he has “alienated” important 
leaders of the Democratic Party. 
Many political observers agree. 

Lone wolf. Throughout his po- 
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him. In California, for example, he 
defeated a hastily chosen organ- 
ization opponent by 1,156,000 to 
486,000 for that State’s big block 
of votes. He won in 13 of 15 such 
contests. 

As a result, Mr. Kefauver re- 
ceived 340 ballots on the first Con- 
vention roll call to 273 for Mr. 
Stevenson, with 616 necessary for 
the nomination. On the second roll 
call, the Kefauver total rose to 362% 
and Mr. Stevenson’s to 324%. Sev- 
eral favorite-son candidates with- 
drew in Mr. Stevenson’s favor be- 
fore the third roll call, and the latter 
was nominated with 617% ballots to 
Mr. Kefauver’s 275}. 

Strategy. Mr. Kefauver’s strate- 
gy for 1956 is to be the same that 
it was in 1952—to amass such a 
commanding lead before the Con- 
vention, and make such a show of 
vote-getting power, that the party 
leadership, or enough of it to give 
him the nomination, will find itself 








litical career, Senator Kefauver has 
stubbornly ignored the party’s old- 
line leaders to go it alone. After 10 
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—Hesse in The St. Louis Globe Democrat 


“BACK AGAIN” 
The strongest candidate? 


forced to come to him. 
In 1952, he showed his cam- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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“It Pays to Follow MICHIGAN FARMER,” 


Says Alvin H. Hansen, Montcalm County, Michigan 


MICHIGAN FARMER reports the payoff practices— 
for Michigan farmers. How well modern practices 
pay off is exemplified by this Montcalm County far- 
mer. In nine years he paid for a $40,000 farm and 
built it into an enterprise valued at a quarter million. 


For this accomplishment Alvin H. Hansen was 
chosen as one of America’s four outstanding young 
farmers by the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and named one of the country’s top three 
farmers at the Centennial of Farm Mechanization, 
Michigan State University. 


The answer to the high prosperity of Michigan 
farmers is simple. Diversification! It keeps income 
steadier, coming in at about the same level every 
month. 


To cash in on this big, steady market use the 
magazine preferred by 4 out of 5 Michigan farm 


families—MICHIGAN FARMER. It’s convenient— 
published twice each month. It’s low in cost—roto- 
gravure printed to save you plate costs. Two com- 
panion papers reaching rich farm areas are THE 
OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. Justa 
card will bring full facts on all three. Write 1010 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


East Lansing, Michigan 


THE OHIO FARMER —Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
ENTRANCE DIVISION 
2061 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, Indiana 


Send me without obligation my copy of the new 
International Entrance-Planning Manual: 








Ready Now... your FIRM 


| personal copy of the 
| new International 
Entrance-Planning Guide 
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If you’re considering a new building, or modernization of an 
older one, it’s only logical to have a mental picture of an 
entrance that’s truly outstanding. And before you let 

anything dilute that “daydream”? — let International sit in on 
your preliminary planning. 


As a pioneer in the development of revolving doors . . . and 

of complete “packaged” entrances utilizing standardized swing 
doors of unusual versatility . . . International Steel has 
accumulated the technical and practical knowledge to solve 
virtually any entrance problem. It is this long-earned 
experience which, in turn, has earned International’s 
recognition as America’s entrance specialists. It is yours 

to share any time, on any type of entrance project or problem. 


HEAL 
| | 


See Sweet’s Architectural File 
ENTRANCE DIVISION 
2061 EDGAR ST., EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 
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The Man, The News 





Senator Kefauver may find 
primaries different in ‘56... 


paigning ability and went to the Conven- 
tion well in the lead, but still was far 
short of enough votes for the nomination. 
His opponents at all times had the situa- 
tion well in hand and had only to wait for 
the right moment to show their strength. 

Prospects now are that primary-election 
circumstances may be different next year. 
In 1952, Mr. Stevenson was not a pro- 
fessed candidate until after his nomina- 
tion, and Mr. Kefauver had little or no 
first-string opposition in his preference 
campaigns. 

This time Mr. Stevenson is expected to 
announce his candidacy well in advance 
—in November, 1955. Primary elections 
next spring might find him pitted against 
Mr. Kefauver in some key States. Any 
decisive defeat could have the effect of 
pushing the loser right out of the cam- 
paign. Or, as another possibility, Mr. Ke- 
fauver and Mr. Stevenson might “kill each 
other off,” with Governor Harriman step- 
ping into the nomination. 

Two other difficulties stand in Mr. 
Kefauver’s way: 

Most Southern leaders have no enthu- 
siasm for the Senator. He sometimes 
has voted with them, sometimes against 
them, on civil rights and other sectional 
issues. They want a man who is with 
them at all times. Meanwhile, some North- 
ern “liberals” object to what they call his 
midway stand on civil liberties, although 
in 1952 he obviously had much support 
from “liberal” groups and from labor. 

In addition, Mr. Stevenson and Gov- 
ernor Harriman apparently have entered 
into an informal understanding aimed at 
giving one or the other of them the nom- 
ination. For the time being the Governor 
is supporting Mr. Stevenson, but stands 
ready to go ahead on his own as circum- 
stances dictate. Their combined Conven- 
tion strength could prove powerful. 

Undiscouraged. It takes more than 
these things, however, to discourage Sen- 
ator Kefauver. At 52, he is ready for an- 
other battle, thinks he can win this time 
and then defeat any Republican nom- 
inee—including President Eisenhower. 

Many politicians think, however, that 
the Senator needs an issue and has been 
searching somewhat desperately for one. 
His crime investigation is no longer fresh 
in the public mind. He tried investigating 
juvenile delinquency and the publishers 
of comic books. That failed to click. 

The Senator has been investigating the 
Dixon-Yates electric-power contract. This 
is a lively issue in Tennessee. It is, how- 
ever, a complicated subject, hard to un- 
derstand. In addition, Mr. Eisenhower 
cut much of the ground out from under 
him by canceling this Government con- 
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. . . Tennessean doesn’t 
hesitate to criticize Ike 


tract with a private firm. Politicians have 
concluded that Dixon-Yates is lacking in 
national appeal. 

Unlike some Democrats, Senator Ke- 
fauver does not hesitate to attack Mr. 
Eisenhower personally: He has criticized 
the President for lack of leadership, called 
him a man who “reigns like a constitu- 
tional monarch rising above both party 
and government when things turn un- 
pleasant.” He blames the President di- 
rectly for a “bungled” program on the 
Salk polio vaccine. 

The Senator also has complained that 
Mr. Eisenhower spends “less time in the 
White House than any other President” 
and “doesn’t meet many small farmers or 
workingmen on the golf courses.” The 
Eisenhower Administration, he adds, 
“hasn't gotten off dead center since it got 
to Washington and apparently it isn’t 
going to get off dead center as long as 
it stays there.” 

Up by bootstraps. Senator Kefauver 
grew up in rural Tennessee, worked his 
way through the State University and Yale 
Law School with a variety of jobs—waiting 
on tables, tending furnaces, working as a 
farm hand and as a salesman of Bibles 
and brushes. He practiced law in Chat- 
tanooga, but politics beckoned. 

In 1939, Mr. Ketauver won a seat in 
the House. Soon he became coauthor of a 
book calling for reforms in congressional 
methods. Meanwhile, his votes usually 
were cast with the “liberal” wing of the 
party, in favor of New Deal legislation, 
except for his occasional holding back on 
civil-rights issues. 

Mr. Kefauver’s victory in the 1948 Sen- 
ate primary marked a political milestone 
in Tennessee in that it ended the domina- 
tion of the Crump organization. Last year, 
however, he had to fight for his political 
life. He was opposed for re-election by 
Representative Pat Sutton, who accused 
the Senator of being too much of an inter- 
nationalist and of consorting with “left- 
wingers.” Mr. Kefauver barnstormed every 
county in the State, once again demon- 
strated his vote-getting powers by win- 
ning with an unexpected 3-to-1 margin. 

Now, preparing for another major cam- 
paign, Senator Kefauver finds the odds 
against him somewhat formidable. Party 
leaders support him no more than before. 
If he gets anywhere, it will be—as in 1952— 
by his own efforts and political-campaign 
skills. All expectations are, however, that 
before it is over the party may be in for 
an extraordinary battle. 


For Vice President Nixon’s own words 
on the way the presidential nominations 
are shaping up, see page 119. 
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"In our family quality comes first. 
Thats why | want Quaker State!" 


What is there about Quaker State Motor Oil 
that has made it a tradition in countless 
American families? The answer is quality: a 
matchless reputation for refining the world’s 
choicest Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
into the world’s finest, most advanced motor 
oil. Only actual experience with Quaker State 
will reveal to you its Miracle Film lubrica- 
tion, its outstanding performance, its amaz- 
ing endurance. And you will learn, too, that 
it is the most economical protection your 
fine car can have. Ask for it by name. 





: . 


QUAKER 
STATE 


‘MOTOR OIL 
EEE 


ee 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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HAVE FOUND COMFORT 
IN THE HARTER C-1500 
THAN IN ANY OTHER 
OFFICE CHAIR 





. 


It’s a man’s chair, this C-1500, with clean 
lines and the comfort of deep coil springs 
and resilient padding. Your choice of 
color in finishes and upholsteries. Write 
for literature on the C-1500; we’ll send 
name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
904 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


W HARTER 


STEEL CHAIRS 








SAVE WITH 
SAFETY .. 
YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 


h% 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


Get our FREE LIST of Federal INSURED Savings 
Associations paying 3'/.% current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila-Balto Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST ST., PHILA. 2, PA. 














HABIT 


One advantage in _— a hotel 
seem as friendly as 
home is that guests Sem 
stay longer and 
come back 
oftener. 






CHALFONTE~HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT TARIFF ON BICYCLES 





® American boys and girls—and their parents—are soon 
going to have to pay more for foreign bicycles that they 


buy in U.S. stores. 


® Duties on imported models are being raised. Competi- 
tion from abroad threatened the future of the American 


bicycle industry. 


Why did the President raise the tariff 
on foreign bicycles? 

The President did this in a move to give 
protection to American bicycle makers, 
who have been losing sales. In recent 
years, foreign models have been becoming 
more and more popular among youths in 
this country. The President declared a 
50 per cent increase in tariffs after finding 
that the U.S. industry “suffered serious 
injury or the threat of serious injury from 
increased imports resulting in part from 
tariff concessions.” 


Why have sales of American bicycles 
fallen off? 
For one thing, the prices of foreign bi- 
cycles have been falling, so importers 
have been able to undersell U.S. models. 
In addition, many American youngsters 
favor the imported makes. They like the 
“foreign” look.» Many of these bicycles 
are light in weight, have handle brakes 
and offer three gears for fast, smooth rid- 
ing. There also are American makes of 
lightweight “English type” bicycles, but 
price competition with those from Britain 
and other European countries has been 


difficult. 


Will imports of foreign bikes be cut 
down? 

Not necessarily. Foreign manufacturers 
did not like the higher duty rates, but 
some importers say that the increase 
probably will not have any great effect on 
the number of foreign wheels reaching 
the U.S. market. Spokesmen for the 
U.S. industry think the new tariff is 
not high enough to affect imports great- 
ly. Originally, Americar) manufacturers 
asked for quotas to reduce imports 
from abroad, but this request was not 
granted. 


Will imported makes cost much more 
now? 

The prices of foreign bicycles in stores 
will not be a great deal more. The rise in 
prices for some models is expected to be 
about $1.25 to $3. Importers say that the 
top increase for most-expensive types may 
run as high as $6. The markups in prices 
are expected to be reflected in retail 
stores soon. 


Is there to be a rise in retail cost of 
American makes? 

No general increase in the price of Ameri- 

can bikes is looked for. 


How can foreign manufacturers un- 

dersell U.S. producers of bicycles? 
A number of factors are involved. Labor 
and materials generally cost less in other 
countries. American importers and re- 
tailers have tended to lower their mar- 
gin of profit on foreign products. Also, 
European manufacturers have benefited 
from devaluation of foreign currencies and 
previous U.S. tariff cuts. For example, 
Americans have found it more expensive 
to produce hubs for three-speed gears 
than have their European competitors. 


How much, actually, have imports 
increased? 

One section from a U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion report proposing higher duties gives 
an indication: In 1949, the total number 
of bicycles imported from all countries 
was just under 16,000; last year, the 
number reached about 964,000. The 
Commission reports that imports have 
been running even higher this year. 


From what countries do these bi- 
cycles come? 

The United Kingdom, specializing in 
English lightweights, led—with more 
than 530,000 exports to U.S. in 1954. 
Next came West Germany, which of- 
fered strong competition for balloon-tire 
types with 262,000. Other important ex- 
porters to the U.S. are France, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and Italy. Japan sent 1.300 bicycles to 
this country last year. 


How much are the import duties now 
since the raise? 

The new rates, up 50 per cent over for- 
mer duties, are 22% per cent of the 
value on all types of foreign-made bi- 
cycles except lightweights. The latter 
now have a rate of 11% per cent. The 
figures are in keeping with recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission—except 
in the case of the lightweights, where the 
Commission also wanted a tariff of 22% 
per cent. 
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Kor more of the 


Perhaps you may think you can’t own a 
bathroom like this. You may feel that 
tiled walls so practical and glamorous 
must also be expensive. But that’s alu- 
minum’s special talent—furnishing luxury 
at a price you can afford. 

In your home, on the farm, in industry, 
everywhere aluminum’s unique advan- 
tages are at your call. And, as the de- 
mand grows, electricity will hold the key 
to future supply. It takes an almost in- 
credible amount of electricity—enough to 
supply your home for 7 years—to extract 
just one ton of aluminum from its ore. 
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Aluminum wall tiles, now in handsome colors, inspire this new indoor-outdoor bath 


So it is only when vast quantities of elec- 
tricity can be spared from other needs— 
like powering TV sets or busy factories — 
that aluminum can be made low in cost 
and plentiful. 


Fortunately, in the great undeveloped 
rivers and waterways of near-by Canada’s 
northland, there lies ready and waiting 
some of the world’s most dependable 
sources of economical hydroelectric 
power ... power that can be devoted ex- 


good things of life 


clusively to the production of aluminum. 


Today, Canada’s vast aluminum-pro- 
ducing facilities are being rapidly ex 
panded .. . to help provide American 
factories with the primary aluminum in 
got they need... to help bring you more 
and more of the good things of life 
Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
North America’s great aluminum produc 


one of 


ing enterprises. (In New York: Aluminium 


Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue.) 


Aluminum from Canada 


Stairway of Waters! In Quebec, 5 giant dams produce electricity for the world’s largest aluminum smelter at Arvida 
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“UPSTATE,N-Y” 


Ons of the busiest inland ports 
in the world is Buffalo harbor. 
Soon to become a seaport (thru 
the new St. Lawrence Seaway), 
it’s a vital link between the Great 
Lakes area and the East. And 
it’s a symbol of the expanding 
economy of the whole bustling 
region known as “Upstate”... 
from the Hudson River to the 
Niagara Frontier. 

Many of the world’s richest 
markets, including busy, ex- 
panding Canada, lie on “Up- 
state’s” doorstep. Most Upstate 
people are skiiied, home-owning 
workers who enjoy living in its 
stimulating four-season climate. 

Looking for a place to move 
your offices, establish a new 
plant or a research center? Let 
us tell you more about what Up- 
state has for you, including all 
the low-cost electricity you need! 
Write Earle J. Machold, Pres- 
ident, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 








The New York State Thruway flows through the 
heart of the Niagara Mohawk System .. .a land 
of opportunity for any business that wants a 
bigger market for its products and skilled em- 
ployees to make them. 


powered 
by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 

















Lite AROUND THE 


WORLD® 


FROM BRITAIN 


BOOM IN GI MARRIAGES 


LONDON-—Thousands of British girls 
are being given a chance at American 
citizenship these days, with the official 
blessing of the U.S. Air Force. 

At the rate of 250 a month, British 
girls are marrying American airmen sta- 
tioned in this country. In the seven 
years since the USAF returned to Britain, 
more than 15,000 GI's have acquired 
British wives. Up and down Britain—in 
the cities, towns and_ villages—Anglo- 
American weddings are taking place, 
with young, blue-clad Air Force men as 
the bridegrooms. 

The Air Force, often with extreme re- 
luctance, puts its official stamp of ap- 
proval on each of these international 
marriages. Air Force men who marry, 
along with the hundreds who are refused 
permission, add up to a lot of expense, 
headache and—sometimes—a lot of heart- 
ache as a by-product of the problem of 
defending Western Europe against po- 
tential Communist aggression. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTSHIP 
Before there's a wedding, the 
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Actually, most of the U.S. airmen in 
this country are married to American 
women, and a large majority bring their 
wives and families with them. It is mostly 
youngsters in their early 20s, in the 
lower grades, who take British wives. 

It is no simple matter for a young 
American airman and his British fiancée 
to get married, however. The red tape is 
considerable. Air Force procedure dis- 
courages many applicants. 

To marry a British girl, » GI must 
have the permission of his commanding 
officer. Before he gets it, the Air Force 
does a lot to see that the airman isn’t 
making a mistake he will regret for a 
long time. 

The prospective bride undergoes a 
thorough investigation by military and 
civilian police and intelligence units to 
make sure she has no criminal or sub- 
versive record. It may turn out that the 
girl has a record of prostitution or has 

(Continued on page 90) 


—Keystone, Furopean 


U. S. AIRMAN, BRITISH BRIDE 


commanding officer must approve 





Here's help if you're 
looking for true 
piping economy 

This new booklet, with its logical break- 
down of piping costs and service life 
facts, gives a clear, accurate picture of 
factors affecting piping economy. To 
obtain your free copy of the booklet, 


write A. M. Byers Co., Dept. L, 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 











HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read. 

“IT sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me $6. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in four cities — 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. US9-16 
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Speed truck deliveries 


with Ozalid copies... 


Truck drivers often wasted hours waiting for invoices. 


Deliveries were delayed, customers complained... 


Now this food manufacturer uses a 
translucent order form, hand written. 
Terms, route, invoice number, prices and 
extensions are entered on the form. And 
Ozalid copies serve as invoice, packing 
slip, delivery receipt, sales records. 

Trucks are hours ahead of their old 
schedules. Delivery control is improved, 
errors avoided, invoicing time and costs 
greatly reduced. 


* your own company, you can find 
any number of Ozalid applications which 
will do away with retyping, and copying 
on cumulative records and reports, order 
filling: and purchasing. Ozalid speeds 


paperwork, saves time, frees employees 


OZALID 


for more productive work. 

An Ozalid machine will copy anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn on any 
translucent (lets light through) material 
—without photography. Reproduction is 
instant. A letter size copy takes less than 
a minute, costs less than 2¢—faster and 
cheaper than photocopying. And anybody 
can use an Ozalid machine. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) to show how Ozalid 
can help you. Or write 32 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y. In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

OZALID— A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation ... From 
Research to Reality. 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table 
model, handles sheets as 
wide as 16”, and can make 
up to 1000 prints an hour. 
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. . . Doctor, chaplain check 
on British bride of a Gl 


an otherwise shady background. In such 
cases, the marriage is turned down flat. 

Each girl also gets a thorough medical 
checkup. A history of tuberculosis, for 
instance, would disqualify her from en- 
tering the U.S., and the fiancé would 
be refused permission to marry her. 

If the girl passes this step, she and 
her American fiancé are sent to the base 
chaplain representing the airman’s re- 
ligion. The chaplain often raises objec- 
tions. His recommendation carries weight 
with the commanding officer. If he has 
doubts about the success of a marriage, 
he recommends that permission be with- 
held. 

“It's pitiful sometimes,” says one 
chaplain. “A young GI comes in here 
with a girl who everybody knows is 
nothing but a camp follower. So I have 
to tell him it wouldn’t work. Then some 
guys over here are just too young and 
immature to get married. They may have 
court-martial records. I have to tell the 
girl what the guy is like, what she’s let- 
ting herself in for.” 

There’s one more requirement for 
marriage of an airman below the grade 
of staff sergeant—he has to put up a 
bond of $300 to insure his wife's passage 
to the U.S. when his service in Britain 
ends. The government pays transporta- 
tion to and from the U.S. for wives and 
families of staff sergeants and above. 

Marrying an American doesn’t auto- 
matically assure U. S. citizenship for the 
British girl. She has a chance to get to 
America that most other English girls 
wouldn't get, but she must fulfill all of 
the usual requirements for citizenship. 

Interracial marriages present the Air 
Force with special problems, even 
though the number of Negroes who ap- 
ply for permission to marry white British 
girls is small. One Roman Catholic 
chaplain said: 

“We tell the girl what she’s going to 
be up against when she goes to the 
States, and we tell the airman that 99 
out of 100 such marriages just can’t 
work out. But sometimes there’s nothing 
we can do. I would be going against my 
religion to turn down a marriage on the 
basis of racial difference.” 

How many Anglo-American marriages 
involving U.S. airmen work out in the 
long run, the Air Force has no way of 
knowing. It does know, however, that 
the young unmarried airman who comes 
to Britain for a three-year tour has a 
strong chance of taking home a British 
wife. 
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TWA ond AVIS—top team 


Like to fly on business trips, but feel lost with- 
out a car after you arrive? Try the TWA-AVIS 
Plane-Auto Plan! While a fast TWA Constel- 
lation cuts weary days on the road down to a 
few hours in the air, you can relax in soft, 
comfortable lounge chairs, catch up on the 
latest magazines or important paper work... 
or just catnap as the miles slip by. At mealtime, 
you'll be delighted by the delicious full-course 
meals served at your seat by the ever-attentive 


Only TWA connects 60 U.S. FLY~ 
cities with 21 world centers Ps * 


in Europe, Africa and Asia. 
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hostesses. On arrival, an AVIS car will be wait- 
ing at the airport, for you to drive as your own. 
Reasonable AVIS charges include gas, oil, 
maintenance, and insurance—liability, property 
damage and $100 deductible collision—all at no 
extra cost. And when business is over, a swift 
TWA Constellation will fly you home in hours. 

Call TWA before your next business trip. 
They'll arrange for your TWA flight and your 
AVIS car at the same time. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


A LOOK AT U.S. 
10 YEARS FROM NOW 





Special 
Report 


Where 28 million more Ameri- 
cans will live in 1965 is now 
foreseen. ; 

New estimates spot the States 
to make biggest gains. 

Californic Florida, the Great 
Lakes, and the Connecticut-Vir- 
ginia seaboard lead the parade. 


You now get a good picture of 
where markets in the U.S. are likely 
to develop fastest during the next 
decade. 

The West, of course, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, shows 
up as a very-fast-growing area. Here in- 
dustry, commerce and agriculture are to 
increase faster than anywhere else. 

California will become the most pop- 
ulous State, surpassing New York, by 
1965. That could mean that California, 
in the not-too-distant future, will take its 


In next 10 years— 


place among the producers of U.S. 
Presidents. 

Apart from the West, there are some 
surprises in the newest population esti- 
mates. Quite a few States, most of them 
located on the country’s borders, are 
growing faster than average. Some of the 
biggest growth is in prospect in some of 
the older areas. 

With these exceptions, the East Coast 
and the central heartland of the U. S. are 
expected to grow less than the national 
average. 

But you need to take a closer look at the 
figures before deciding where it would be 
best to migrate to or open a new business. 

Politicians will find material for study 
in the figures, too. The figures suggest 
some changes in the nation’s voting line- 
up. 

Marriages and births are occurring 
faster than Government experts expected. 

Population on July 1, 1955, not count- 
ing armed forces overseas, was 164.2 
million, nearly half a million more than 


the highest Government forecast made 
in 1953. The Economic Unit of U. S. 
News & World Report has adjusted the 
official estimates for 1955-65 to reflect 
current growth. indicating a U. S. total 
by 1965 of almost 192 million, or 17 per 
cent more than 1955. A new official fore- 
cast is in preparation. 

State figures given here also are based 
on Government estimates, adjusted for 
the latest changes. 

Fast growth shows up in a few 
groups of States, as the map below shows. 

The largest-growth area is in the West, 
running through the Rockies and along 
the Pacific Coast. Of 20 States expected 
to grow faster than the national average, 
nine dre in this Western band. 

In fact, the only States in the area that 
are not growing relatively fast are Idaho 


and Montana, and the pace could quicken 


there. too. Impact of new developments, 
such as oil and uranium discoveries in 
Montana and power projects in Idaho, 
remains to be calculated. 


Where 28 Million Americans Will Be Added 
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GRE states that will grow 
more than the national average 


GEE Stotes that will grow 
less than the national average 
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Special Report 









California, now the second-most-popu- 
lous State, is expected to charge into the 
lead with a growth of nearly 40 per cent. 
In 10 years, California is likely to gain 
almost 5.2 million inhabitants; New York 
State will gain about 2.2 million. 

This means that the phenomenal rise 
of manufacturing, trade and agriculture 
in California is far from finished. The 
State that already boasts the biggest 
privately owned bank in the world, the 
largest aircraft industry and a growing 
output of steel and autos is likely to as- 
sume a major role in other lines. 

Each of California’s neighbors also is 
slated to gain more than 30 per cent. 

Nevada, for example, is expected to 
add 36 per cent to its population. This 
rapid growth, however, will not in the 
next decade lift the State out of the 
lowest rank in number of inhabitants. 

Rapid growth alone does not mean de- 
velopment of large markets, as Nevada 
illustrates. 

To the south, this group is joined by 
Texas and Louisiana. Here, growth in oil 
and chemicals are major factors. 

Florida is a kind of isolated case of 
extra rapid growth, standing by itself. This 
State is slated to add more than one third 
to its population by 1965. 

The Florida gain has been much faster 
than anticipated. The immigration of el- 
derly people and others has reached big 
proportions and is expected to continue. 


1965 
POPULATION 
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Florida no longer is just a land of oranges 
and winter vacations. 

On the East Coast, a string of States 
that is growing faster than average stretches 
from Connecticut—gaining just a shade 
more than average—to Virginia. 

The northern end of this chain gets the 
overflow from New York City. At the 
southern end, Maryland and Virginia 
share in the growth of Washington, D. C., 
as a world metropolis and as a business 
center. Defense industries also are big in 
these States. 

A third area of growth borders the 
Great Lakes. Estimates of prospective 
gains in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio do 
not take into account the impact of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway development. 

Rather, the figures for these three 
States reflect the expansion of the steel, 
automobile and electrical-appliance in- 
dustries and other large manufacturers. 

In other parts of the country, including 
most of New England, muchef the Middle 
Atlantic area and the Middle West, growth 
is slower than average and is expected to 
continue at a leisurely pace. 

The South does not show up as a 
particularly fast-growing section, in spite 
of the notable rise of industry in the area. 
Only four States—Virginia, Florida, Loui- 
siana and Texas—grow faster than average. 

The 11 States the politicians usually 
classify as the Democratic South now con- 
tain a little more than 24 per cent of the 
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nation’s population. In 1965 they will 
have about the same proportion or slightly 
less. 

The Border States have about 9 per 
cent of the national total today and will 
have about 8 per cent in 1965. 

Thus, the strength of the South in 
politics is not likely to change much in 
the next few years. The main shift in 
votes will take place outside the South, 
where the West will gain at the expense 
of the East and Midwest. 

Actual losses in population are indi- 
cated on the chart for four States: Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma and North 
Dakota. Estimates shown here are less op- 
timistic than the highest forecasts made 
by the Government for these States, but 
considerably more optimistic than the 
Government’s lowest figures. New devel- 
opments could, of course, change the out- 
look in each case. 

Right now, growth seems to be slowing 
down in these and most oper States where 
farming predominates. 

Such trends, reflected in the population 
figures, are a guide to the businessman 
and employe. They dre one way of track- 
ing down opportunities for future markets 
and future jobs. 


For a look ahead at the fastest-grow- 
ing city in the fastest-growing State, see 
the story of Los Angeles. Begins on 
page 47. 
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with HOMER and NORTON DODGE 
Recently Back From U.S.S.R. 


RUSSIA GAINS OVER U.S. 
IN EDUCATING SCIENTISTS 


Just how good is the Russian system of 
education? Is it turning out more scientists 
and engineers than the U.S. system? 

Here is a report by the first Americans 
since World War Il to study Soviet education 
at first hand. Their answers are the result of 
going into Russian classrooms, talking with 
Soviet educators in their own language. 

Dr. Homer L. Dodge, president emeritus of 


Q Are you the only Americans to make a firsthand study 
of Soviet education? 

A We know of no other Americans who have done so since 
the war. 

Q Did you actually visit a number of Russian schools? 

A Yes, we made a special point of being in Russia during 
the school year so we could visit institutions at all levels of 
the educational system while they were in session. We visited 
a number of institutions, talked with professors and students, 
visited classrooms and laboratories, and even attended oral 
examinations. 

Q So you were really looking at Russian schools from the 
inside, not just from the outside? 

A Yes, we saw Russia’s schools from the inside. 

Q What were you particularly interested in? 

A We were particularly interested in evaluating the quality 
of scientific and engineering training. But we also had a 
general interest in their entire educational system and how 
it compares with our own. 

Q How did the educators receive you? Were they willing 
to talk with you? 

A At the institutions we visited they were quite cordial. 
The staff members were generous with their time, answered 
our questions patiently and showed us around quite willingly. 
They impressed us as able men. 

Q Did they show you what you wanted to see—or do you 
think they showed you just what they wanted you to see? 

A As near as we could tell, they showed us what we 
wanted to see. However, there were a few institutions we 
asked to see, research institutes, for example, to which we 
were not able to arrange visits. 

Q From what you saw of Russian schools, what was your 
general impression? Do they have a pretty good educational 
system? 

A For its purposes, yes. 
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Norwich University in Northfield, Vt., has 


Q By all reports, the Russians teach an unusual amount of 
science and mathematics. Why do they do that? 

A Well, the ultimate aim is to build up their economic 
and military strength. They need scientists and engineers 
to do this. 

Q The people will have an unbalanced viewpoint from 
such an education, won't they? 

A Yes, but their educational system is designed to strength- 
en the state. From the state’s point of view it is not important 
that an individual develop all of his capabilities and become 
a well-rounded human being. 

Q Do you think we could change our educational system 
so that we could compare with them? 

A I would not want to use them as our example, but, 
rather, the British or Scandinavian institutions, where the 
student gets a very broad cultural education along with a 
very solid foundation in mathematics and science. 

Q In this country, according to reports, the training of 
scientists, physicists and mathematicians is apparently on the 
decline. The number of students in these fields is getting 
smaller. Apparently that’s not true in Russia? 

A Quite the reverse. At the present time the Soviet 
Union is still producing fewer scientists than we are—but 
the Soviet output is increasing. In the field of engineer- 
ing they have already passed us. Last year, 1954, they 
graduated more than 50,000 engineers, while we gradu- 
ated only 22,000. 

Q How do you differentiate between engineers and sci- 
entists? 

A By scientists we mean physicists, mathematicians, chem- 
ists, biologists and the like. 

Q And in that field our production is larger than the 
Russians? 

A We still have the edge in science. But, if present trends 
continue, they will overtake us. 
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Thousands Specialize in Physics .. . Courses Harder 


And Longer... How Soviet Schools Look From Inside 


Q What about physicists, who are so important in work on 
nuclear energy? 

A It is very difficult to judge. No separate figures for 
physics graduates are available in the U.S.S.R. for compari- 
son with the figures available here. We do, however, have 
approximate enrollments in physics and mathematics at a 
number of Russian universities which indicate a high rate of 
production. 

Q What are these figures? 

A At Moscow University they are training over 3,000 
physicists and mathematicians, at Kiev it was close to 1,000, 
at Kharkov 900, and so on. 

Q But do they have as many schools as we? 

A No, they have only 33 universities, while we have a 
great many more. But only half a dozen departments of phys- 
ics in the United States graduate more than 30 undergradu- 
ate majors a year. The same statement applies to mathematics. 

Q How do you account for Russia’s high production of 
specialists in these fields? 

A The Soviet Union has a clear understanding of the cru- 
cial role of the scientist and engineer in the development of 
economic and military power. Since the revolution, they've 
been concentrating heavily on the training of scientists and 
engineers. Although we have more students in our universi- 
ties, a much higher percentage of their students are in the 
sciences and engineering. 


P. a 


FIRST YEAR AT UNIVERSITY, SEVENTH YEAR OF CLASSES IN BIOLOGY 
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Q How do the Soviets induce so many students to study 
science and engineering? 

A It is much easier for the Soviet Government to direct 
students along the channels they desire. In contrast, our edu- 
cational system is centered on the individual and gives the 
individual considerable freedom of choice. The Soviet edu- 
cational system is centered on the state and is directed toward 
the development of state power. The alternatives available 
to a student are limited, and the incentives to go into a career 
of engineering or science are great. 

Q Does the state subsidize that education? 

A Yes. They provide scholarships for all students who 
make satisfactory grades—that is, make grades of “excel- 
lent” and “good.” This included 90 per cent or more of the 
students at most of the institutions we visited. 

Q How do you evaluate the education Soviet students 
get? Are the graduates qualified? 

A On the basis of what we saw, we can say that they are 
good—at least as good as the students we are turning out 
here. We are speaking of science and engineering. 

Q Is the Soviet educational system similar to ours? 

A The Russian system is much more highly organized and 
standardized than our own, but it is similar to ours in its 
vertical organization. 

Q How is it organized? 

(Continued on next page) 
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. » “More drive for education than in America” 


A First, there is the elementary school of four grades, 
which is set up on a room basis, with a single teacher for each 
grade, or room. Following that, there are three years set 
up on a subject-matter basis. That makes the seven-year 
school, the school which is universal in Russia at the present 
time. 

Q What comes next, after the seven-year school? 

A Then, on top of the seven years, an additional three 
years makes the 10-year school. It already exists in the cities 
and in some of the rural areas. The objective is to make the 
10-year school universal in the U.S.S.R. by 1960. 

Q Would that be comparable to our 12-year school—grade 
and high school? 

A Yes, the Russian 10-year school and our high school 
both prepare students for college. 

Q When a student has finished 10 years in a Russian 
school, is he as well educated as an American high-school 
graduate after 12 years of school? 

A In certain respects he is better educated. The Russian 
child normally enters school when he is seven years old, and 
he is 16 or 17 when he graduates from the 10-year school. 
An American child enters school at the age of six and gradu- 
ates at 17 or 18. Now, the Russian child has gone to school 
six days a week and he works much harder than the Ameri- 
can student. Education is serious business for Russian 
children. 


SCHOOL ON SATURDAY, TOO— 


Q Doesn't the Russian child get Saturday off, as in 
America? 

A No. Just Sunday. More important, he has had six years 
of biology, five years of physics, four years of chemistry, 
and mathematics from start to finish, including algebra and 
trigonometry. In science and mathematics he will be well 
ahead of the American high-school graduate. 

Q Do the Russians put less stress on subjects such as 
social science and languages? 

A Yes. But no less stress than in this country, where 
quasi-vocational subjects and “life adjustment” training have 
crowded out the subjects which make an educated _per- 
son. And another thing we must consider is that these 
Russian students have all had the training in science we 
have described. Even in the American high schools that 
offer physics and chemistry, biology and mathematics, it 
would be the rare student who would take all the sub- 
jects. In fact, a shockingly small percentage take more than 
one or two. 

Q So you think Russians are better educated in science 
and mathematics than American youngsters. Does the same 
thing hold for the social sciences and the humanities? 

A No, there is little or nothing to compare with our social 
sciences or social studies in the Russian 10-year school. His- 
tory and government are used as a means of indoctrination 
in the Marxist-Leninist dogma. Even languages and litera- 
ture, which are taught in a rather old-fashioned way from the 
pedagogical point of view, are used as powerful tools of in- 
doctrination. 

Q Do they teach geography? 

A They do teach geography—six years of it. 

Q Do they teach geography with Russia. as the center 
of the world— 

A This is natural, perhaps. They also try to develop in the 


pupils many of the homely virtues that are desirable in any 
society. This is admirable. But in Russia they also try to 
develop love for the Communist Party, love for the party 
leaders and an unquestioning obedience. 

Q Do they teach them how to be regimented? 

A They try to teach them to be good, disciplined citizens 
who will do their duty and carry out their work as told. 

Q Just how much of the Soviet teaching is propaganda? 

A You can say that almost all of their nonscience courses 
are laden with propaganda. Even their language courses 
are used for indoctrination. 

Q How do they use language teaching for propaganda? 

A As an example, let’s take an English text which we saw. 
It had an exercise which read as follows: 

“Not all children in capitalist countries can go to 
school. Many parents are too poor to send their children 
there. Often children do not like school, because in some 
countries teachers still beat the children. Sometimes 
teachers hate their work and hate the children they must 
teach. The children feel this, of course, and they do not 
try to learn. They simply do not like their lessons. They 
like holidays better than school days.” 

This passage has added significance when you read part of 
the preceding page, which runs as follows: 

“All Soviet children like very much to go back to 
school in September after the summer holidays.” 

And so on. 

On another page, the pupils learn in English that every- 
thing is fine in. the U.S.S.R.—that the collective farmers are 
very happy, growing a long list of foods for the city dwellers 
who, in turn, joyfully make machines, tractors, clothes, boots, 
and countless other items which the collective farmers need. 
Reading farther, the pupil learns that things are not like 
that in the United States, for the mill owners “in the United 
States exploit the workers, especially the Negro workers. They 
teach the white people to hate the colored workers.” And 
so on. 


STILL NOT “WELL EDUCATED’— 


Q Then, even with all the science and mathematics that 
he is taught, would you say that the Russian is really well 
educated, on the whole? 

A No, for much of the remainder of the curriculum is 
concerned with indoctrination. The Russian student doesn’t 
have the broad general sort of education that we like to 
think our students get here. Certainly in comparison with 
the graduates of the English “public schools” or the Scan- 
dinavian “Gymnasia,” they are poorly educated. 

Q Is it difficult for a Russian to get into a university? 

A Yes, it’s much more difficult than here. We were told 
that about 40 per cent of the 10-year-school graduates are 
able to find places in some type of higher educational insti- 
tution. 

Q And they take women as well as men? 

A Oh, yes. In fact a high percentage of students in all 
subjects—even in science and engineering—are women. 

Q Did you gather that every Russian boy or girl wants to 
go to college? 

A There is a tremendous drive for education in Russia, 
far more than you find in America. Their whole society 
is structured to encourage a boy or girl to climb as high 
on the educational ladder as he or she is capable of. As 
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UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW—"AT THE NEW CAMPUS, 9,000 SCIENCE STUDENTS” 


a result, very little talent is wasted. In this country, on 
the other hand, only half of the young people with an 
intelligence above that of an average college graduate re- 
ceive a college education. 

Q Does the Soviet Government have a finger on the student 
all the time he is in school? Or is he pretty much a free agent? 

A The student is not a free agent. He’s required to attend 
lectures and his studies are, in a very real sense, his job. 
When he graduates, he is allocated to a regular job for a 
three-year period. 

Q Who does that allocation? 

A The allocation is done by a commission at his school. 

Q Does the student have much choice, or does he go 
where he is told to go? 

A They try to give a student as much choice as they 
can. Of course, the best students will have more choice 
than the poorer. The very best students are likely to re- 
main at the school to receive advanced training and may 
ultimately become teachers there themselves. On the other 
hand, the poorer students, in the end, may have to go 
where they are sent. But, since there are usually more 
jobs than graduates, even the poorer students are usually 
left some choice. 

Q Do the students seem to be convinced Communists? 

A The students seemed to be the most thoroughly indoc- 
trinated group that we encountered in Russia. They seem 
perfectly sincere, but one can’t judge how deep this sincerity 
goes without being a Russian student oneself. 


Q They are a favored group, aren't they? 

A Yes, they are favored and continue to be favored by the 
regime after graduation. If they are successful academically, 
their futures are assured. In fact, it’s difficult for them to com- 
prehend that students here aren’t assigned jobs and don’t 
know what they are going to do for a living. They think there 
must be something peculiar about a society that lets a student 
graduate from a university and have to go out and find a job 
for himself. Having been paid, as it were, to go through col- 
lege, Soviet students feel that it is quite appropriate for them 
to be assigned jobs for three years in order to satisfy their 
obligations to the state. 

Q Do the students know much about America? Or do 
they have distorted ideas of what it is like here? 

A They don't seem to be uninformed. They are simply mis- 
informed. Their views about the United States are more 
appropriate to an America of 50 years ago. They gather 
their ideas, of course, from the stereotypes presented in 
their newspapers, movies, theaters and literature. They 
will have read appropriate selections from O. Henry, Jack 
London, Theodore Dreiser, John Steinbeck and Upton 
Sinclair “proving” that conditions in America are very bad, 
indeed. 

Q Are they taught in civics or government that there is 
any other type of government than their own monolithic sys- 
tem? Are they given any introduction to the democratic form 
of government? 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “Of teaching staff, 30 to 40 per cent are party members” 


A Any discussion of Western governments is from the 
Marxian point of view, which treats democracy as a sham and 
a cloak for class rule. Although all Soviet youth are exposed to 
a course on the unique virtues of their own constitution, they 
are woefully ignorant of how their own system actually func- 
tions. We told one that he might learn a great deal more 
about how the police state functions from some American 
books on the subject. He said, “Why don’t you send me a book 
on this?” We asked if he really wanted us to. After consid- 
ering a moment, he said, “You'd better not.,I might learn 
about the police state first hand.” 

Q He knew what a police state meant, at least— 

A Yes. 


U.S. “AGGRESSION” FEARED— 


Q Are students informed generally on international affairs? 

A They have a firm grasp of the current party line and 
are all rather anxious about America’s aggressive intentions. 
They assured us they aren't worried about the American 
people—it is the Government they are afraid of. They believe 
that our Government is controlled by Wall Street capitalists 
who have a personal interest in promoting a war. They point 
to our bases encircling Russia as proof of our aggressive in- 
tentions, and asked us how we would feel if Russia had jet 
bombers based in Mexico. There’s really no ready answer to 
this. 

Actually, there’s a disturbing symmetry in the Russian 
image of the United States and our image of Russia. The 
Russians express no fear of the intentions of the American 
people. Similarly, we do not fear the Soviet people. It is their 
Government, driven on a course of world-wide expansion 
by a ruthless group of party leaders, which we fear. 
Unfortunately, this image of their Government looks as 
distorted to them as their picture of our Government looks 
to us. 

After talking with students and others about international 
affairs, we began to appreciate the tremendous difficulty in 
dealing with the Russians at any level, low or high, whether 
it be on the streets of Kharkov or in the conference rooms of 
Geneva, because there is really no common ground where 
we can meet—no common language in which to speak. The 
two images, or visions, of the world are diametrically opposed 
and incompatible. 

Q How big a part does the Communist Party play in run- 
ning the schools? Are most school heads party members? 

A The majority of the rectors heading the universities 
are good party men, but they are also scientists and scholars. 
The rector of Leningrad University, Alexandrov, is an out- 
standing mathematician with a world-wide reputation. A few 
of the rectors, like Petrovski at Moscow University, are non- 
party men. When you get down to the pedagogic-institute 
level, the rector is more likely to be a political type, more 
like the type who is the head of a State teachers college 
here in the United States. 

Q What percentage of the teaching staff seems to be party 
members? 

A We inquired about that specifically at the University 
of Rostov, but the secretary of the party committee hesitated 
to give us the exact figure. It seemed to be around 30 to 40 
per cent. 

Q What percentage of Soviet students are members of 
the Communist Party? 


A It depends on the institution. At Moscow University 
we were told it is about 3 per cent. However, most of the 
students belong to the Komsomol [Young Communist League], 
whose members are between the ages of 14 and 26. The 
party does not admit members younger than 18, hence, it is 
natural to find most of the students members of the Kom- 
somol rather than the party. 

Q You mentioned the indoctrination of students with prop- 
aganda. What are other weaknesses of the Soviet school 
system? 

A The uniformity and lack of flexibility in the system 
constitutes both a strength and a weakness. All of the tech- 
nical institutes of the same type, or belonging to the same 
ministry, have the same curriculum. 

This enforces a uniformity of standards which is lacking 
in this country, where quality falls off rather drastically from 
the better engineering colleges to the weaker. On the other 
hand, this uniformity discourages experimentation and the 
development of new approaches to teaching. 

One of the strengths of our educational system is that new 
ideas can be tried out. Those which prove themselves in 
practice will be imitated and will spread from institution to 
institution. In Russia, initiative of this sort can come only 
from the top. 

Q The whole curriculum, then, is prescribed—doesn’t the 
professor resent these restrictions and controls? 

A Some of the professors feel constrained by this system, 
but most of them, having grown up under it, don’t resent it. 
In practice, the professor is able to teach his course in his 
own way—disagreeing with the approved texts if he wishes— 
emphasizing this point or that. He must, nevertheless, cover 
all the prescribed subject matter. The higher the level of the 
course, the greater the areas of freedom left the professor. 
However, if a professor becomes convinced of the desirability 
of a major change, such as a change in the curriculum, he 
may meet exasperating obstacles. 


WHY BUILDINGS ARE POOR— 


Q By all reports, including yours, buildings are badly 
constructed in Russia. What explains the fact that with all 
these well-educated engineers you have such poor construc- 
tion and so much evidence of lack of competent engineering 
direction? 

A | think that there are three basic reasons for that. The 
first is the history of their educational system. During the 
20s, when there were many wild experiments inaugurated, 
it was all they could do to hold their educational system 
together. Also, there was discrimination and worse against 
the old professors who were not considered politically 
reliable. Then, during the early and mid-30s, they began 
mass-producing engineers without giving them adequate 
training. 

When things began to improve in the late ’30s, the war 
came along and disrupted the situation again. It has been 
only in the postwar period that they’ve placed their engineer- 
ing and scientific training on a solid footing. 

So that it is the current engineers, the ones we have been 
talking about, who will produce the— 

Q So that this fine engineering education is all a new 
thing— 

A Yes. The beginnings were made in the ’30s, but it has 

(Continued on page 100) 
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... “University is most impressive anywhere in the world” 


been only in the postwar period that they have really gotten 
under way. Another factor that accounts for the gap between 
the training the engineers are getting and the results which 
one observes is the environment in which the engineer has 
to work. In Russia, a country of shortages and scarcities, the 
emphasis has been on production, on getting the product 
out without great attention being paid to quality or product 
development. They may produce a single tractor or truck 
model for 10 or more years without changing it. 

In this country, on the other hand, with plenty of produc- 
tion and strong competition, there is constant pressure to 
change the product—to develop new products. Another 
factor accounting for the gap is that an engineer has to work 
with the people and materials available. He may be able to 
design a good building, but the workers who build that build- 
ing may not be able to put his ideas into the shape which he 
would like to see. 
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—United Press 


RUSSIAN GIRLS LEARN ABOUT NUMBERS 
“In 10 years, mathematics from start to finish’ 


Q They may not have the skilled workers, in other words— 

A Right. The quality of the industrial labor force has im- 
proved markedly since the early 30s, but Russia has a long 
way to go before it will be possible to translate into practice 
the technical excellence of which their engineers are capable. 

They show what they are capable of in their high-priority 
industries, such as aviation and armaments. When highly 
trained engineers and skilled workers are available in the 
necessary numbers throughout the whole economy, then 
there will be not just first-class armaments, but also better- 
quality construction and consumer goods. 

Q Were you impressed by the University of Moscow? 

A Yes, we were greatly impressed, not only by the mag- 
nificent new buildings, which house the science faculties, 
but also by the quality of work insofar as we were able to 
observe it. 

Q Where is the new university located? 

A Part of the university work is still carried on in the 


old buildings in the center of Moscow, opposite the Kremlin. 
The new university buildings, in which the science faculties 
are housed, are on the southern outskirts, in an area once 
known as Sparrow Hills—now renamed Lenin Hills. 

It is a commanding location, looking out over the valley 
of the Moscow River. Old houses and other buildings over a 
wide area have all been removed and several hundred acres 
have been landscaped as a setting for the university buildings 
and the laboratories of the associated research institutes 
of the Academy of Sciences. There will be parks and a 
modern residential area for 1.5 million people. 

Q What impressed you about the plant itself? 

A The magnitude of the plant, which is the most impres- 
sive we have seen anywhere in the world, and the equipment 
we saw. For example, in the department of economic geog- 
raphy, where one doesn’t ordinarily expect to find very much 
in the way of apparatus, we found splendid equipment used 
for photogrammetric map making. Much to our surprise, we 
found the twin of the best photogrammetric instrument we 
had previously seen, which was at the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey Office, in Denver, last summer—the Soviet in- 
strument didn’t have any fancy cover or seem to be petted as 
are similar instruments elsewhere. It was just standing there 
in the room for the use of the students. 


6,000 STUDENT ROOMS— 


Q Do they have dormitories? Did you see how the students 
live? 

A The University of Moscow is their show institution, 
and, in addition to that, it is their top university and so draws 
students from all parts of the Soviet Union and abroad. In 
wings of the main building, there are 6,000 individual rooms 
for students, one student to a room, each two rooms provided 
with private bath and telephone. But even these 6,000 rooms 
turned out to be insufficient, so there is some doubling up at 
present in some of the larger rooms. 

Q Do faculty members also live in the building? 

A Yes, some of them. There are 184 apartments for pro- 
fessors and their families. 

Q Is all of this in one big building? 

A Yes. The new university consists of one enormous cen- 
tral building with several equally enormous wings. Be- 
hind it on one side there is a very large physics building, 
and mirroring it on the other side is another for chem- 
istry. In addition, there is a cluster of biological-science 
buildings. 

Q Is this typical, or is the University of Moscow the excep- 
tion? 

A Very much the exception—there is nothing like it any- 
where else. At other universities, however, they are expand- 
ing and improving the facilities. 

Q How many foreign students do they have at Moscow 
University? 

A They have several hundred students from the satellite 
countries and from China. In all, 64 nationalities are repre- 
sented. 

Q Any from non-Communist countries? 

A We know of only two. 

Q How large is the student body? 

A At the new university campus, there are 9,000 science 
students, and in the old university, where the social sciences 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CUI 


... “They put in 50 per cent more hours than U.S. students’ 


and humanities are taught, there are 7,000. In addition, 
there are 5,000 correspondence students. 

Q Where do students live, as a rule—at home or in dor- 
mitories? 

A At most universities, a high proportion of the students 
are living with their families. The rest live in dormitories or 
in rooms scattered through the city. 

Q Do they have fraternities? 

A No, nothing like our fraternities. In the dormitories of 
Moscow University, the students are grouped according to their 
faculty, and even according to the specialty within the faculty 
and their year of training. There is no separate dormitory for 
girls. The men and women live in the same corridor. 

Q What do they do in their spare time? 

A For the limited amount of spare time a student has, there 
are a number of outlets. He may go to the movies or theater, 
or take part in one of the club activities, such as drama, 
chess, photography, etc. In addition, there are sports activ- 
ities. 

Q Do they have college teams, as in the U. S.? 

A They have teams organized by faculties for intramural 
competition—the historians vs. the chemists, for example. 
But they don’t have the highly developed intercollegi- 
ate competition that we have in this country. It’s largely 
local. 

Q What sports do they engage in? 

A Soccer is one of the principal competitive sports. 


“CAREERS” IN SPORTS— 


Q They must play quite a bit of basketball, the way they 
showed up at the 1952 Olympics in basketball— 

A Those probably weren't college boys. You won't find 
many bona fide Russian students on their Olympic teams. 
Sports are a full-time job for their top athletes. 

Q Is there any college spirit, any “dear old Moscow”? 

A There is a certain amount of pride, but if there are any 
cheers, they are more likely to be for Khrushchev and the 
party. 

Q How is the Soviet higher-education system organized? 

A Their higher education is carried on by several differ- 
ent types of institutions. They have their universities—33 of 
these—which provide training in the natural sciences, the social 
sciences and the humanities. Then there are over 800 institu- 
tions which give specialized higher training of various types. 

Q What areas of study would a university cover? 

A A typical large university would be Kharkov University. 
It has nine divisions, or “faculties’—physics and mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, geography, history, economics, 
philology, and Germanic and romance languages. The list 
will vary among the 33 universities—most will have fewer 
faculties. 

Q Do they have engineering schools, as such, like ours? 

A There are about 800 technical institutes in the U.S.S.R., 
of which nearly 200 are the equivalent of our engineering 
colleges. Of these, 24 are polytechnic institutes, similar to 
MIT [Massachusetts Institute of Technology] or Caltech 
[California Institute of Technology], giving training in half 
a dozen or more branches of engineering. The other engineer- 
ing institutes are devoted to approximately 24 different spe- 
cialties. For example, there are 17 for construction engineer- 
ing, 15 for railroad engineering, 15 for mining, 7 for aviation, 
and so forth. 


Q How good are the engineers out of these technical 
institutes? 

A Our impression is that the engineering education is 
quite good on the whole. They start with a better foundation 
as a result of the science training they received in the 10-year 
school. Then, in the polytechnic institutes, which are less 
specialized than those under the industrial ministries, the 
students receive a very good foundation in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. In the middle of their third year, 
they start specializing in some branch of engineering. 

Q Isn't that similar to our schools? 

A It is similar, but the foundation is broader and the 
specialization in the last two years is narrower than is typical 
in our schools, The total program lasts five and a half years. 
The last year of the 10-year school, plus the first three and a 
half years of the institute, cover about the same subject 
matter as an American engineering student gets in his four- 
year program. Then the last two years of narrowly specialized 
training which the Soviet engineer received in the institute 
can be compared with the on-the-job training which an 
American engineer gets after graduation. Altogether, they 
put in about 50 per cent more hours than our students. 

Q The Europeans have always been strong in pure science. 
Are the Russians strong in this? 

A The Russians have made notable contributions to 
science. There is an excellent tradition, but some sciences, 
such as genetics, have been severely damaged by the Soviets. 
However, good work is now being done in a wide range of 
fields. 

Q How are Soviet scientists trained? 

A The Russian scientist begins his training in the univer- 
sity. It must be remembered that the Russian entering the 
university has a much better preparation in science than the 
corresponding student entering an American university. 
He then spends five years in the university, the first two 
years of which in a given faculty will be uniform for all 
students. In his third year, he will begin to specialize and 
will spend half of the last year on a thesis project. 

So, he will graduate with a training in science roughly 
equivalent to that represented by the master’s degree in 
this country. If he goes further than that, he may receive 
graduate training in the university or at a research institute. 
In either case, he will get a good foundation in his field, plus 
a great deal of experience in research under competent 
leaders and with adequate equipment. 


RESEARCH, THERE AND HERE— 


Q Did you feel the Russians had an appreciation of the 
value of pure research? 

A Yes, very definitely. Perhaps a better appreciation than 
our own. Although we are spending in excess of 4 billion dol- 
lars a year on research in this country, this represents only 
a little more than 1 per cent of our GNP [gross national 
product]. This is pitifully small when one considers that 
a major part of the growth of GNP in the past 50 years has 
been the direct result of research. The situation becomes 
still more grotesque when we consider that less than 10 per 
cent of the research expenditures are devoted to fundamental 
research. It is vitally important that the National Science 
Foundation and other American organizations supporting and 
promoting fundamental research have their budgets increased. 
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.. » “We saw no students in uniform” 


Q Are there great industrial research laboratories in Rus- 
sia comparable to the Bell Telephone Laboratories? Or is 
research largely concentrated in the universities? 

A Much of the basic research work in science is done in 
the universities and technical institutes. The remainder is 
done largely in the research institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences. They really have nothing comparable to the Bell 
or General Electric labs. 

Q Do Soviet scientists have access to Western scientific 
literature? 

A Yes. They have very effectively organized the translation 
and abstracting of all foreign scientific and technical journals. 
Also, many journals are to be found in the reading rooms and 
on the shelves of the university and institute libraries. 

Q Would you consider that a type of spying? 

A No. It is simply the sort of interchange which one 
would expect to exist throughout a normal world. 

Q We don't get anything from them, do we, or very little? 

A On the contrary, we now get a flood of their scientific 
and technical journals. The trouble is there are very few 
Americans who read Russian and as yet we have no large- 
scale abstracting of their scientific journals. The program of 
abstracting and translating Russian journals is just beginning 
in this country. 

Q And they do publish quite a bit? 

A Yes. For example, they have half a dozen excellent 
journals in physics with contributions on a level with the 
work being done in the West. We have no way of knowing, 
however, how much is withheld from publication. 


IDEOLOGY VS. SCIENCE— 


Q Under Stalin the Russians seemed to put ideology before 
basic scientific facts. Men like Lysenko had crazy ideas about 
genetics, for instance. Is the party still trying to tell scientists 
what to think? 

A Lysenko is no longer the dictator in biology he once 
was. The Soviets have not hesitated to break the tin gods 
they have set up when practical considerations demand it. 
Although we don’t want to minimize the strangling eftect 
of ideology on free inquiry over the past 25 years, there is 
a difference between the impact of ideology on the physical 
sciences and mathematics, and on some of the biological 
sciences and, in particular, the social sciences, where the 
impact has been crippling. In physics and mathematics there 
is very little evidence of party dictation. 

Q Haven't the Russians always been pretty good in theo- 
retical science? 

A Yes, they have, and they are now doing good work in 
pure and applied mathematics and in physics. Kapitsa, 
Skobeltsin, Foch, Landau, Ivanenko, Tamm, Alexandrov, and 
others, all have international reputations. 

Q Did you get a chance to visit any of their research in- 
stitutes? 

A No, we were unable to arrange visits to these institutes. 

Q About how many of them do they have? 

A In the physical-mathematical section of the Acad- 
emy, there are a half-dozen research institutes of which 
one of the best known is the Institute of Physical Problems, 
established for Peter Kapitsa in 1935. It is of interest that 
in connection with the new. buildings of the University of 
Moscow, along one of the streets approaching the university 
there will be built 13 research institutes. Their work will be 


closely correlated with the scientific work in the university, 
with a great deal of overlapping of the staffs. 

Q Do the best students go into teaching, research or in- 
dustry? 

A The best science students go into research or continue 
academic work and eventually become teachers in universities 
or institutes. Other science students are likely to be directed 
into industry. The students graduating from the university 
in the humanities and the social sciences are likely to go 
into teaching. 

Q What about the salaries of teachers—are they com- 
parable with those of other professions? 

A In the cities they start slightly above the average wage 
for a worker, and then rise according to length of service. 
The teacher is required to teach only 18 hours a week, but 
some of them teach additional hours, with increase of income. 
As a result, the income of an experienced teacher is likely to 
be equivalent to that of a skilled worker. 

Q How would it compare with that of a doctor? 

A It would be roughly comparable to that of a doctor, 
which is quite in contrast with income differentials in this 
country, where a doctor would typically earn three times 
as much as a high-school teacher. The Soviet doctor is under- 
paid by our standards. 

Q Are the teachers mostly men, or are some of them 
women? 

A The majority are women, just as in our own country. For 
example, in the pedagogic institute in Rostov, 80 per cent of 
the students training to become physics teachers were women. 

Q What would a professor get in the way of income? 

A A professor who is also head of a department receives a 
salary of 6,000 rubles a month [$1,500 at the official rate of 
exchange], which is approximately four times the salary of 
an experienced and hard-working high-school teacher. This 
may be supplemented by income from additional teaching 
or research and from publications. 

Q So that the academic achievement is recognized with 
a pretty good salary? 

A Yes, it definitely is. A protessor can afford such comforts 
as the Soviet system offers. He may have additional housing 
space and can easily own an automobile. Here he is limited 
only by the fact that unless he is in one of the major centers, 
he won't find many roads on which to drive his car. 


STUDENTS AND THE DRAFT— 


Q Do Soviet students receive military training? 

A In all the curricula we looked at there was no mention of 
military training. But they do receive military drill and train- 
ing—we know that. 

Q In what way? 

A Each week they have several hours.-- 

Q In regular uniformed units? 

A We saw no students in uniform—we don’t really know. 

Q They have conscription, though— 

A Yes. Boys are eligible for draft at 18. However, if they 
have been accepted at a higher educational institution, they 
are deferred throughout their entire educational career. When 
they finish, they may still be deferred, depending upon their 
work. This is a very sensible approach. 


Another view of Soviet education is given by Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence Agency, on page 124. 
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Firing oyster shells for lime at Champion's Texas Division. 


Complex chemical recovery system 
results in whiter paper and greater savings 


To provide you with superior yet economical papers, Champion 
maintains chemical recovery plants within each of its pulp mills. 
Chemicals used in the various stages of papermaking are salvaged 
and used again, These moneysaving methods plus careful control 


of every step in the papermaking process enable Champion to 
maintain its leadership in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION® PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY . HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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serving everybody 
every day 


Americans consumed 73 

billion dollars worth of food 

last year. This lusty appetite of 

our rapidly expanding population 

has built a gigantic farm industry — 

an industry which depends on 
International for enormous tonnages of 
plant food materials and animal feed phos- 
phorus that are essential in the growth of 
the nation’s meat and dairy products, 
fruit, vegetables and other crops. 

Chemical and manufacturing industries 
depend on International, too. Every day 
you use something that has been made 
possible by their extensive utilization of 
minerals and chemicals from more than 70 
International mines and plants across 


America and in Canada. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF INTERNATIONAL’S MARKETS AGRICULTURE 


International produces Plant Food Materials 
and Feed Phosphorus for the farm; Ph sphate 


jor chemical industries; Potash Industrial 
? INTERNATIONAL’S PRODUCTS 
Chemicals; Feldspars and Chemicals FOR THE FARM MARKET 
jor the glass and ceramic industries; Bonding 
and Refractory Clays and Equipment POTASH e PHOSPHATE 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


FEED PHOSPHORUS 


jor joundries; Perlite for the construction 
industries; Amino Products for drugs 
and pharmaceuticals; Ac’cent® for food 


processors, institutions and the home. 


Phosphate Chemicals Plant, 
Bonnie, Florida, producing 
Feed Phosphorus 

and High Analysis 
Superphosphates. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION © CENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6 
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Is 45 Too Old to Work? 
Many Doors Are Shut 


One of the first questions 
asked of a job hunter these days 
is: “How old are you?” It’s a 
question that is dreaded by men 
and women aged 45 and over. 
Work, for them, is not easy to 
find. 

President Eisenhower thinks 
it’s time to end discrimination 
against older workers. Studies 
are cited to show that age usually 
is no barrier to doing a good job. 


If you are 45 years of age or older, 
and out of a job, your chances of find- 
ing work are not nearly as good as if 
you were under 45. This is true at a 
time when the number of people 45 
and over is increasing faster than the 
total population. 

The situation is causing concern in 
Washington. President Eisenhower, in a 
Labor Day message, tells the country “we 
cannot afford to squander our manpower 
through a prejudice which obscures the 
values of maturity, responsibility and con- 
stancy found in older workers.” Labor Sec- 
retary James P. Mitchell is campaigning 
to convince employers that people over 
45 have many productive years ahead. 


A new set of statistics shows what lies 
behind this concern. 

People are living longer, and, as a 
result, are staying longer in the job mar- 
ket. In 1900, newly born males had an 
average life expectancy of 46 years, 
women 48 years. Today, the average for 
men is 66, and for women 72. 

The number of older people is increas- 
ing rapidly. There were 13.5 million per- 
sons 45 and over in 1900. By 1950, this 
figure had risen to 42.5 million. By 1975, 
there are expected to be 64 million in this 
age group. 

But, while life expectancy is increasing, 
job expectancy is going down. In 1900, a 
male worker aged 60 could expect to live 
14 more years. He would be working 11 
of the 14 and in retirement the last three. 
In 1950, a 60-year-old worker could look 
forward to living 15 more years, of which 
nine would be spent working and six in 
retirement. If the trend continues, a work- 
er age 60 in 1975 can expect to live 17 
more years, eight on the job and nine in 
retirement. 

What troubles Washington officials is 
that age is turning out to be a barrier to 
getting a job at a time when many indus- 
tries are in the market for more workers, 
and when business generally is booming. 
State employment agencies report that 
two thirds of the jobs that employers have 
to offer contain age limitations. 

(Continued on page 108) 


JOB SEEKER 
... chances diminish after 45 
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America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


e You need a fence if your property 
lacks protection against common haz- 
ards. And you certainly want time- 
tested quality in the safeguard you 
provide. Whether you choose heavily 
galvanized Copper-Bearing Steel, cor- 
rosion-resisting Aluminum, or long- 
lasting Stainless Steel, PAGE Fence is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
rugged fence erected on metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Available are 8 
basic styles, varied by heights, types 
of gates, top rails, and barbed wire 
strands for added security. Finally, 
your PAGE Fence will be expertly 
erected by a reliable, technically 
trained firm. For important fence data 
and name of nearest PAGE firm, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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APPEARANCE, COMFORT, WEAR 





{$31.95 in Zone 2) 


Cushioned with 4 
Firestone 
Foamex® 


Cosco Chairs are “‘Office-Fashioned” —designed 


by seating engineers, mass-produced by skilled Model 18-TA 
nk : : 7 . Executive Posture | 
craftsmen to give you the best in posture seating. Chair $47.50 


A free trial will convince you that Cosco Chairs (449-95 in Zone 2) 
look better, feel better, last longer than others 

costing twice as much. For exceptional seating 

values, call your Cosco dealer. 





Find your COSCO dealer in yellow pages of phone book 
er attach coupon to your letterhead 


Model 20-LA 
Conference Chair 






($29.45 in Zone 2) 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept. US95, Columbus, Indiana | 


(_) Without obligation, send COSCO Secretarial Chair on free J 
10-day trial. 


[_] | also want free trial on Executive Chair [_] Conference Chair 
[_] 60-Y Folding Chair [] Full information on COSCO Chairs 
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Some older workers 
do as well or better .. . 


How good are older workers? All sorts 
of reasons are being advanced in an effort 
to break down what Secretary Mitchell 
calls a “growing and persistent prejudice” 
against hiring workers of 45 and over. 
Surveys are cited to show how these 
workers stack up in performance. 

One such survey cited by the Labor 
Department was conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to a long list of 
employers, and more than 3,000 replies 
were received from companies hiring 2.5 
million workers. In the study, an older 
worker was defined as a person over 45. 
Here are the questions, with the answers 
as tabulated by NAM: 

Q Are older workers more prone to 
absenteeism? 

A No. Forty-eight per cent of the com- 
panies rated older workers as having bet- 
ter attendance records, 49 per cent said 
there was no difference between older 
and younger workers. Only 2 per cent said 
younger workers had better records. 

Q How does an older worker’s per- 
formance compare to that of a younger 
worker? 

A Older workers were rated better by 
22 per cent of the companies, while the 
majority, 70 per cent, rated performance 
as equal between the two groups. 

Q How does the older worker's rating 
on safety compare to that of the younger 
worker? 

A Better safety records were reported 
for older workers by 32 per cent of the 
companies and 65 per cent said there was 
no difference between older and younger 
workers. 

Q How does the older worker’s atti- 
tude toward his job compare to that of 
the younger worker? 

A Nearly half of the companies gave 
older workers a better rating, and half 
found no difference between the old and 
the young. Less than 1 per cent thought 
the older worker's attitude was poorer 
than that of the younger worker. 

Another survey, conducted by the 
University of Illinois, studied 3,000 
workers more than 60 years of age in 
retailing, office, managerial and manu- 
facturing jobs. Again the older men came 
out ahead. 

Older workers get better ratings on 
job attendance, with 66 per cent of their 
employers reporting less absenteeism in 
the older-than-60 group. In dependabili- 
ty, judgment, work quality and volume, 
and ability to get along with others, the 
older workers were credited with being 
as good or better by the majority of the 
employers questioned. 

These surveys are cited by Adminis- 
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. . . Pensions make it cost 
more fo hire an older man 


tration officials to support their conten- 
tion that there is little, if any, basis for 
discriminating against older workers. 
Many employers say, however, that there 
is a very real economic problem that will 
continue to work against the older person 
seeking employment. It revolves around 
the increasing prevalence of the payment 
of pensions to workers on retirement. 
These employers say you cannot escape 
the fact that it costs more to provide pen- 
sion funds for older workers. 

Just how much more it costs is shown 
by figures from the Department of Labor, 
detailing the size of the annual premium 
necessary to provide retirement pay of 
$100 a month at age 65. For a worker 
hired at age 30, the premium is only 





SPECIAL SKILLS 
. improved with age? 


$326 a year. At age 40, the cost is up to 
$508 a year; at age 50, $939 a year; and 
at age 55, it is $1,486 a year. 

But, to Secretary Mitchell, there is an- 
other side of this question. It is that 
money to pay for the support of these 
older people, if they are denied the right 
to work, must come from some source. 

“If economic life becomes too hard for 
them [older people],” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“they will form the most potent group 
this nation has known and force some 
kind of public program for their sur- 
vival. This is a possibility industry must 
face immediately. Will it find places for 
older workers and make profits from their 
production, or be taxed much more 
heavily than now in order to sustain them 
as nonworkers?” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Here, “Blind Julie” is being 
readied for the scrap heap not 
because she couldn’t still 
operate but only because 
modern, more efficient models 
could do her job cheaper 

and better. 


CALLS IT A DAY 


.»- AFTER 37 YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE! 


Nobody remembers anymore how this 
ancient Automatic Low-Lift Electric 
Industrial Truck got the nickname by 
which it was affectionately known for so 
many years. Everybody then present 
remembers vividly, however, the sensa- 
tion “Blind Julie” created when “she” 
first rolled into the CHAMPION 
PAPER’S CAROLINA MILL one day 
in 1918 and took over the whole plant’s 
materials handling chores with what was 
then unbelievable efficiency. 


People watched with astonishment as 
this strange device would glide up to a 
4000 pound stack of paper, lift it and 
transport it without effort. Nobody had 
ever seen anything like it before. 


All could see at a glance, however, that 
here was the beginning of an era. Hence- 
forth, the machine was to take over the 
back-breaking drudgery. Men, no longer 
beasts of burden, were freed for pleas- 
anter, better paying jobs. 


But that was only the first of many 
lessons “Blind Julie” was to teach. Her 
tireless efficiency not only moved a far 
greater tonnage in far less time than had 
ever before been possible but it decreased 
production time because materials of 
every kind could be so readily transported 
to any point of need. 


“Blind Julie” could also make much 


better use of available storage space. So, 
in time, she was joined by other Auto- 
matic Trucks—SKYLIFTS which could 
stack things ceiling high, giving in effect 
additional warehouse space, without in- 
vesting in new construction. 

But, most impressive of all was “Blind 
Julie’s’”” demonstration of the amazing 
durability and dependability of 
Automatic Electric Trucks . . 
operating cost and freedom from down- 


. their low 


time. Many, many more could unques- 
tionably duplicate “Blind Julie’s” service 
record but most of them are replaced in 
due time by newer, more efficient models 
which Automatic’s engineering and con- 
tinuing research has made possible. 
Why not find out what this progress 
can do for you? Write today for com- 
plete information about the modern 
“Blind Julie’s” in the Automatic line. 


Exclusive “Earn-Its-Own-Way” Plan makes 
it easy to lease an Automatic for as little as 
$1.53 a day, or to purchase your truck with 
a modest amount down and liberal deferred- 
payments! 


Automatic 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER 


OF ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
71 West 87th Street, Dept. P-5 
Chicago 20, Iilinois 
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CHIVAS BROTHERS, LTD. Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Established 1801. By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions § 
and Scotch Whisky to the late King George V1. 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, 
in a ceramic commemoration flagon 
created by Ropa Boston, of England 
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THE HONORED 
OCCASION 
When a friend receives a 
tribute of international renown, 

the gift should be of 


commemoration quality. 
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SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 









Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


BOOKLET TELLS 


FREE ow ano wiy wv: 
THE CORPORATION 


1827 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, III. 
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Labor Secretary's view: 
More jobs, or higher taxes 


Some idea of the cost that might be 
involved is found in statistics of the So- 
cial Security Administration outlining the 
increasing Social Security costs for non- 
workers 65 and over. In 1950, these costs 
were 1.1 billion dollars. In 1954, they 
rose to 3.7 billion dollars. It is estimated 
they will be up to 7.3 billion dollars in 
1960 and 11.3 billion dollars in 1970. 

The solution to the problem of the un- 
employed older worker, in the opinion 
of Labor Department officials, depends 
not only on employer attitudes, but also 
on the attitudes of the workers them- 
selves. Most have been attached to one 
industry, occupation or field for a long 
time. When they lose a job, they think 
they must go back to that field. Often 





—Black Star 


SPECIALIZED HELP 
. . for workers over 40 


jobs can be found for them in a related 
field if they will adjust to a somewhat 
different kind of work. 

In several cities, unemployed older 
people have banded together in organ- 
izations known as “Forty Plus” clubs. 
These are made up of business and pro- 
fessional men over 40. By co-operative 
effort and appeals to the understanding 
of employers, they have been able to 
find positions for many of their members. 

Labor Department officials feel that, 
with continuing high employment in the 
U.S., there is a good chance of progress 
toward a solution of the older worker’s 
problems. If unemployment should rise, 
it is the older workers who are likely to 
suffer. Statistics on the business reces- 
sions of 1948-49 and 1953-54 show this 
plainly. 
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WHAT JOHN L. LEWIS SAYS 
ABOUT THE LABOR MERGER 


On Sept. 4, 1955, John L. Lewis 
was interviewed on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s television 
program “Face the Nation.” As 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, Mr. Lewis was asked to com- 
ment on the upcoming merger of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Extracts from the tran- 
script of the interview follow: 


Q: What do you think of the 
present merger arrangement? 

Mr. Lewis: I think it is particu- 
larly unfortunate, in view of the 
terms of the new constitution to 
which they have agreed. 

Q: In what way, sir? 

Mr. Lewis: In that it will place 
in jeopardy, to the control of a small 
group of men in the merged or- 
ganization, the sovereignty and the 
welfare of all the lesser unions in both 
groups. 

Q: Well, sir, you object, then, to 
an increased centralization; is that it? 

Mr. Lewis: I think that increased 
centralization in a federation com- 
posed of labor units has to retain its 
voluntary character, that a federation 
of labor unions cannot be a compul- 
sive organization, and cannot possess 
arbitrary power, because of diversity 
of interests among specialized groups 
in American industry. 

They cannot yield—and expect 
to live—their right to live to a small 
group of men who may decide their 
fate without respect to their own 
individual welfare. 

Q: What is the compulsion, Mr. 
Lewis, that you speak of? 

Mr. Lewis: The new organization, 
under the new constitution, contem- 
plates an executive council of 29 
members. 

On that group will be certain 
members of the CIO, but in a minor- 
ity, of course. And the power of that 
group will be so great that never at 
any time will a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
able to upset a decision of the exec- 
utive council. 

Q: Well, sir, hasn’t that been true 
of the AFL executive council for 
some time, even while you were on 
it? 

Mr. Lewis: Oh, yes. And it’s also 
true that I tried to change it. 


Q: Well, as to centralized— 

Mr. Lewis: I think we must main- 
tain some of the privileges of the 
smaller unions, so that they won't be 
exposed to the whims or the caprices 
of the more carniyorous unions, or 
the slightly cannibalistic unions, of 
which there are some. 

o e ° 

Q: Mr. Lewis, two years ago you 
described the merger as “mere star 
dust,” indicating that you thought 
it would never occur. Do you still 
adhere to that view, or do you think 
that they are close enough now 
where there will in fact be a merger? 

Mr. Lewis: They may merge. I 
do not know. This discontent that 
exists, not only in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliated units but 
also in many of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization units of smaller 
magnitude, smaller than the Steel- 
workers or the Auto Workers, they 
may merge; but, when the strains 
and the stresses of the human com- 
pulsion that affects those organiza- 
tions are made manifest after the 
merger, I greatly fear that the new 
merger will part like a rope of sand 
that it is. 

Q: Will you pick up the pieces? 

Mr. Lewis: I have no suggestion 
to make in that direction at all. 

Q: Mr. Lewis, in 1952 did you 
not wire the late Mr. Green [AFL 
president] saying that the United 
Mine Workers would be ready to 
go into an immediate merger with 
them, in answer to his call to come 
home, that you were all for unity? 
What has happened in the mean- 
time? 

Mr. Lewis: Nothing happened to 
the principle; unity is good, unity is 
well, but it has to be made on a 
basis that would protect the sover- 
eignty and the jurisdiction of the 
industrial-type organizations, as well 
as the other organizations that have 
justifiably proven the need for their 
existence. 

Q: But it sounds as if what you 
are talking about— 

Mr. Lewis: It’s the articles of 
confederation, it’s the constitution 
that they have adopted, it’s the 
plenary power they invest in the 
hands of a few men over the lives 
and well-being of millions of other 
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more time-saving, work-Saving features 


than any other 10-key machine 
COMPTOGRAPH ; 


The All-New, All-Electric Calculating-Adding Machine 


figures faster than you think. Unusually quiet in 


operation, yet fully one-third faster than most 10-key ma- 
chines. You get clear, accurate answers to every business 
problem involving addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
even division. Get a demonstration on your own figure 
work—simply mail the coupon below. 


HEGATIVE 


SUPER-FAST—Operates at startling es 
oe 


speed of 202 printings per minute — : 
figures faster than you think. 
UNUSUALLY QUIET—Rotary action, 
combined with exclusive Segment 
printing, eliminates annoying clatter 
usually found in ordinary machines. 


VISI-BALANCE WINDOW W— Automat- 
ically registers and continually 
shows true debit or credit balance 
at all times. 
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COMPACT KEYBOARD — Scientifically — - 

grouped to minimize lateral move- We Re Ge 

ments of fingers. It eliminates lost 

motion of arm and hand. ERASE TAB-BACKSPACER—A touch 

of the tab wipes out unintentional 

TWO-COLOR PRINTING—Comptograph® mistakes. Saves correcting of 
automatically prints all debits in printed tape; permits division by 
black, all credits in red. subtraction method. 


— 


FELT & TARRANT manuracturinc company 


1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, II. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation— 
(1) | want more information about the new COMPTOGRAPH “202” 
(€) Please arrange an office demonstration 
C) Please arrange for a free office trial 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


—— 
7 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A brand-new scholarship program--biggest in U.S. history--means more 
chance at a college education for many high-school students. Here's the story: 





TALENT HUNT. The program--known as the National Merit Scholarship awards 
--sets up a means of scouring the country each year for top-level students and 
giving them scholarships to the colleges of their choice. This talent hunt will 
cover all the nation's secondary schools, public and private. It stems from 
the fact that--due mostly to lack of finances--about half the graduates in top- 
quarter ranking fail to go on to college. 

Funds for the program top 21 million dollars. The sum came largely from 
grants by the Ford, Carnegie and Sears Roebuck Foundations. It will provide 
about 350 scholarships this year. 





SCHOLARSHIP TESTS. Within the next two weeks--and each autumn in 
future years--high schools will be invited to nominate scholarship candi- 
dates. Everyone within the top 5 per cent of the year's graduating classes 
can be named. These students take a screening examination and the top 
scorers in each State get another test in eliminations that pick the 
national winners. Only then is the actual amount of the scholarship award 
for each student determined. Sums are to range from $100 to full tuition 
and living costs for a four-year course, depending on need. 








CAR POOLS. The Internal Revenue Service settles a tax question about car 
pools in which one individual supplies his automobile regularly and charges the 
other members a share of the expenses for driving to and from work. The amount 
he receives, IRS says, needn't be counted as income for tax purposes. But 
neither can he claim a deduction for the expenses. This ruling does not apply 
if the car-pool arrangement can be said to be a transportation business from 
which a profit is derived, IRS adds. 


MEN'S WEAR. You get a tip-off now about what will be popular in men's 
suits this season from a survey made by the Clothing Manufacturers Association. 
Charcoal gray is the dominant color in retailers’ orders for autumn showing, 
with fewer of the lighter shades than a year ago and a corresponding increase in 
dark browns. Preference in fabric materials shows little change from last year 
--sharkskins, gabardines, all-wool flannels and fancy mixed worsteds predom- 
inating. Favored suit style this year is the so-called semidrape model, though 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


the padless, “natural” style of shoulder is increasing in popularity. 
Retailers' lines also include more three-button models in single-breasted suits. 


MILITARY OBLIGATION. Questions crop up about the differing periods of 
nilitary obligation for youths who have been drafted. This to help answer them: 
Under the old law, the total obligation was eight years--usually two on 
active duty and the rest in the Reserves. Under the new law, the total is only 

six. But youths drafted since the new law went into effect last August 9 must 
join an active Reserve unit after their two years' regular service is over. 

That means weekly Reserve drills and summer camps. Youths drafted under the old 
law have a longer Reserve obligation but aren't compelled to attend drills. 








BUDGET BOOKLET. The Budget Bureau brings out a popularized, 16-page 
version of the huge volume covering the Government's annual fiscal affairs. 
It highlights what the Government is doing, how much it costs, where the 
money comes from. The title is: "Your Federal Budget." Cost, 10 cents. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


CHILDREN'S SHOES. Children outgrow shoes quickly; you'd best check the fit 
at least once every six weeks for the first three months after you buy the 
shoes, a publication of the American Medical Association suggests. From then 
on, checks every two weeks are advisable. Signs of shoes being outgrown: Tight- 
ness across toe, wrinkling of leather, bulging of forepart, sagging at heel. 

A shoe-industry association advises buying shoes in the afternoon--feet 
swell during the course of the day. Stand up when trying on shoes; your weight 
can make your foot a half size larger. Be sure the heel fits snugly. When you 
get a comfortable fit, note the number of the shoe last; it can help you get 
the same fit the next time you buy new footwear, the association adds. 





POST-OFFICE PENS. Those jokes about scratchy post-office pens are likely 
to become as out-of-date as the dodo. Reason: The Post Office Department is 
putting new ball-point pens in 75 more offices as an experiment. It may, in 
time, install them--chained to desks--in all its buildings. 





WEATHER. Continued above-normal temperatures for the heat-plagued West 
Coast shows in the Weather Bureau outlook on which these maps are based. 
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modern design specifies stainless steel 
: 





The new 42-story Socony Mobil Building, world’s 
largest metal-clad building now under construction 

in New York City, will have a “‘skin” of 7,000 stainless 
steel panels. The architects and builders specified 
stainless for its enduring beauty, resistance to 


corrosion and ease of maintenance. 








STAINLESS 


Steel 


for buildings 


In fixtures, trim, curtain walls and hundreds 
of other applications you will profit by 
using McLouth Stainless Steel. 


For the product you make today and the product 
you plan for tomorrow specify McLouth 
high quality sheet and strip Stainless Steel. 


McLouty Stee. CorporATION 


Detroit, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 

















Unmistakably the finest in the fine car field! 


LINCOLN FOR 1956 





In two completely new series: 


THE LINCOLN PREMIERE FOUR-DOOR SEDAN incoln CAPRI, and the even more magnificent Lincoln PREMIERE 















THE LINCOLN PREMIERE COUPE 








Unmistakably the finest—in its true sculptured beauty 











a bird in flight. Lincoln interiors (37 to choose from! 





When you see Lincoln for 1956 you will see for the first 
time in an automobile ... sculpture in steel. In these breathe with beauty too—with decorator fabrics and 
lowest, longest, roomiest Lincolns ever built, every line leathers obtainable in no other fine car. Coachwork 


and plane unite in a clean harmonious whole—pure as throughout is in the great Lincoln tradition. 









Unmistakably the finest—in its safety-minded performance 









Lincoln for 1956 is demonstrably the best-performing even greater safety, who but Lincoln brings you, 


car on the American road. Power? The new Lincoln addition to every known power assist, the retracted 
engine has 285 horsepower, a 9 to | compression ratio, steering column with safety-flex steering wheel 

and more usable power than any other car. Road- triple-strength salety-plus door locks . . . no-glare vinyl 
ability? The renowned Lincoln suspension system instrument panel...great visibility (largest windshield 
hugs the road with unswerving confidence. And for area in the fine car field) . . . optional safety belts 


Unmistakably the finest—in motor car good taste 


Lincoln for 1956 brings to its owner the finest compli whether you graduate to it from a car of lower pric 
ment of all —the compliment of having chosen the or step up to it from another car of the same pricé 
best. For this Lincoln on every count was built to be Your Lincoln dealer awaits the privilege of lettin; 
the best. You will feel this is the car you belong in, you prove this for yourself. He hopes you will—soon 


Unmistakably ... LINCOLN 









Part of 
your 
product... 


WOODCLINCHED BERHARD FABER usa IMT 


MONGOL is “part of the product’ in every 


American industry ...the preferred pencil of America-on-the-job! 
Mongol okays the shipment F.0.B. Detroit. Mongol registers the 
elevation of a California highway. Mongol fills out the insurance 


forms in Miami. 


Mongol was the first well-known brand of yellow pencil. It’s Amer- 
ica’s standard of quality—and today’s Mongol is the smoothest- 
writing, blackest-writing, longest-wearing pencil you can buy. It’s 
one of more than 3,000 products made by Eberhard Faber, the 
name people rely on for fine writing materials. Look for that name 
—Eberhard Faber—on EVERY pencil you buy! 


Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EBERHARD FADER 


puts its quality in writing 
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NIXON SIZES UP ‘56 


Candidate: Ike .. . Tough Issue: Farm Prices ... Winner: Republicans 





Following are extracts from the press conference held by 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon in Denver on Sept. 5, 1955: 


Q Do you expect President Eisenhower to run in 1956? 

Mr. Nixon: Of course, that’s a question that I have been 
asked quite often in the last few months. This was the impres- 
sion I had before I came to Denver, and I am basing my an- 
swer on the experience we have had without regard to any- 
thing that’s happened here. I would say that, among people 
who know the President and who desire very much that he 
runs again, they are more optimistic today than they have 
been at any time since he has been inaugurated. 

Q Why do they feel optimistic? 

Mr. Nixon: Without going into too many specific details, 
I would say that because we feel the situation internationally 
and domestically is such that the President’s leadership is 
needed; and, second, the feeling among people is that the 
President himself is a man who has a very high sense of duty 
and who will also recognize that his leadership, in spite of 
the fact that he is also a very humble man, is needed at these 
times, both internationally and domestically. 

Q Would this reflect the idea that the President won’t be 
able to complete as much of his program as he had hoped in 
one term? 

Mr. Nixon: I would not presume to quote what the Presi- 
dent thinks. In expressing my opinion and the opinion of 
others who are relatively close to the President, we feel that, 
in order to complete his program in both the international and 
domestic fields, his continued leadership is essential after 
1956. Just so you will know, I emphasize again that we did 
not discuss with the President whether or not he was going 
to run. 

Q: Do you consider Mr. Eisenhower the indispensable 
man? 

Mr. Nixon: The President, of course, would be the last to 
say he was indispensable. I don’t believe those of us in the 
Administration would say that the President or anybody else 
is indispensable. What we would say, and I’m speaking for 
myself, is that he is the best man, and that during these times 
we should settle for nothing but the best. 
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Q: The President has indicated that his state of health 
would be a factor? 

Mr. Nixon: I’ve never seen the President look better than 
he looked this morning. I feel he’s in tiptop shape, physically 
and also mentally in his attitude toward the job. 

This job is one which, very frankly, has become easier 
for him. 

That, of course, is inevitable when you have a capable man 
in the job as you have in this instance. Less important mat- 
ters which used to take a lot of the President’s time are 
now in proper perspective, and he is able to concentrate 
on great, important issues in which he has a vital interest 
and which, of course, we want him to be able to concentrate 
on. 

Q: The President has said he didn't like politics in the 
derogatory sense. Does this present problems for the Republi- 
can Party? 

Mr. Nixon: One of the reasons for the President’s popu- 
larity is that people do not consider him to be a politician in 
the usual sense. I would like to emphasize that what I under- 
stand the President has said is that he didn’t like politics in the 
“hurly-burly, name-calling” sense of the word. The President 
has said that it is necessary to have two strong parties and 
that the Republican Party is the best vehicle to carry out 
his program. 

Q: You said a moment ago that you feel the people around 
him are more optimistic than they have been—do you mean 
to include the Republican leaders? 

Mr. Nixon: I have talked to several Republican leaders in 
the past few weeks, and I would say the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Republican leaders—Republican office holders, 
elected officials and Republican Party leaders, State chair- 
men, etc.—the overwhelming majority believe the President 
will run and are basing their campaigns on the assumption he 
will run. 

Q: What will be the issues in 1956? 

Mr. Nixon: That, of course, will depend to a certain extent 
on what issues the other party and its candidate make. The 
party out of power usually carries the attack to the party in 

(Continued on page 120) 
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. » « Economic issue “will unite us, divide the Democrats” 


power. I would say that, at the present time, what is most 
likely to be the major issue is the difference between the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the President and his Administration 
and the economic philosophy which apparently is going to 
be followed by the nominee of the other party, whoever that 
may be. 

I think the differences in economic philosophy were pointed 
out in the last Congress. I, along with others, gave the Demo- 
cratic Congress credit for what I called splendid support of 
the President in the field of foreign policy and in the field of 
military policy. But we saw developing, even in the last Con- 
gress, a definite split in economic philosophy. We have no 
time here to go into details but, generally speaking, it is the 
difference which arises when you are confronted with the 
question: Who is to deal with a problem? 

Under the President’s theory, the primary responsibility lies 


—Wide World 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON TALKS TO REPORTERS 
On the Democratic side “it looks like a horse race”’ 


with individuals and the local or State governments closest to 
the people, with the Federal Government moving in to sup- 
plement such activity. The other theory is that the primary 
responsibility rests on the Federal Government to take action 
in every case. 

We saw this split in the debate on the road program, on 
the tax program, the health program and on a number of 
other domestic issues, in which the majority of Democrats in 
the House and Senate lined up against the President’s pro- 
posals and a majority of Republicans lined up for them. The 
fact that economic philosophy may be the major issue will, I 
think, be an asset for the Republicans because this issue 
unites us and divides the Democrats. . . . 

Q: What is the issue where the Republicans will be most 
vulnerable? 

Mr. Nixon: At the present time that most difficult issue 
for the Republicans appears to be the problem of farm prices. 
I say farm prices rather than program. Farmers are not in- 
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terested in paper parity but in the pocketbook. But I am not 
as pessimistic on that issue as some commentators and other 
observers think the Republicans should be. 

We feel that our program in the long run is the right pro- 
gram to get at the heart of the problem. To return to the 
high, rigid supports would only build up more surpluses. 
We are attempting to tackle the problem in the only way we 
think will reduce the surpluses, increase the markets. We 
are certainly hopeful that, as our program continues in opera- 
tion, the farm prices will stabilize within the next few months. 
It is, however, our most difficult political problem. 

Q: Are you making any headway with your campaign to 
make the Republican Party as popular as the President? 

Mr. Nixon: My own feeling is—and I don’t base this on 
any polls—that the Republican Party is several percentage 
points stronger than it was in November, 1954. 

Here are some reasons: I think the healthy economic situa- 
tion, proving the validity of Republican economic policies, 
has helped us and, I think, the fact that some of the divisive 
forces which were in operation in 1954 have been pretty well 
dispelled. I think the Republican Party today is more unified 
than it has been at any time since President Eisenhower was 
elected in 1952. 


“Republicans Better Organized Now” 


Q: What were some of the divisive forces? 

Mr. Nixon: One of the major divisive forces was the con- 
troversy which arose over the so-called “McCarthy incident.” 
With that controversy now out of the way we find that the 
overwhelming majority of Republican Party leaders and Re- 
publican Party rank-and-filers are lined up solidly behind the 
President. I might say that I believe that today the Republi- 
can Party is sounder, stronger, more unified than it has been 
since 1952. We are better organized; we have spread the base 
of the party. 

Q: How do you size up the opposition? 

Mr. Nixon: We have an advantage in that we have only 
one candidate for the Presidency. They have several; which 
is one of their major problems. Between now and next August 
they will have a campaign for the nomination. Now such 
campaigns are not fatal—we’ve had some ourselves—but some- 
times it’s very difficult to get the people together after the 
primary campaigns are over. Obviously it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to suggest who the opposition’s candidate 
will be or whom they should nominate. I would say that at 
the present time it looks—just as a casual observer—it looks 
to me like a horse race between the three—Stevenson, Harri- 
man and Kefauver. 

I have noted a tendency to pass Kefauver off and say that 
Stevenson and Harriman are pretty well out in front, but I 
would say flatly that, in regard to California, Kefauver is way 
ahead of the other candidates and will win hands down in the 
open primary. 

Q: You are saying only one candidate—does that mean 
Eisenhower will run? ; 
Mr. Nixon: I said that the Republicans have only one man 

we are working for. 

Q: If the President doesn’t run, who will win the Cali- 
fornia primary? 

Mr. Nixon: I follow the practice of never discussing or 
settling for anything but the best until and unless we have to. 

Q: You say that McCarthy is through as a factor? Is he 
finished? 

Mr. Nixon: I say the McCarthy issue, leaving out the man, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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BRYAN T “More use of TV, less of 

i ‘whistle stop’ ” in ‘56... 
Precision : So ae 

is no longer a serious divisive force in the 

Republican Party. When the inevitable 


» 
R 0 r i n g split between McCarthy and the President 
came, the Republican Party lined up sol- 
Machine idly behind the President. The majority 
feel that the President’s Administration is 

: - doing a fair, sane, effective job in dealing 
equipped with with the Communist issue in the United 
States. 

Q: Do you mean that McCarthy or 
the controversy was a divisive force? 

Mr. Nixon: I mean the controversy. 
We sometimes tend to confuse the indi- 
vidual and the things he stands for. That 
controversy is now out of the picture. .. . 

Q: We asked Hagerty [Press Secre- 
tary to the President] about Truman the 
other day. He said that except for a few 
partisans nobody was paying any atten- 
tion to him. Does this apply to Mc- 
Carthy too? 

Mr. Nixon:With regard to McCarthy’s 
attack on the President, he has very little 
public support. 


The Sign ot : 2 <= — Q: What type of a campaign will be 


conducted in 1956? 


4 e. . a 4 Mr. Nixon: The main concern now is 

Q U A L | T Y “. =— f’ to develop unity and support and hope 

ee 4 that the President will run. As far as the 

Motor Control ; il campaign is concerned, it will change 

Of i considerably because of the very fact 

there are 50 per cent more television 

viewers in the country. This is an indica- 

tion that there will be far more use of 

that medium and less use of the “whistle 
stop.” 














More machine tool manufacturers 
have standardized on Allen-Bradley 
motor control than on any other make. 
The reason for such preference is to be 
found in its reliability of operation. 
Having only one moving part, this simple 
starter is your guarantee of millions of 
trouble free operations. 


Appraising the Democrats 

Q: Who is the toughest to beat of the 

candidates? 
Mr. Nixon: I don’t think you can tell 
Bulletin 350 Allen-Bradley Co., 1348 S. Second St. until they are out in the open. I think 
Reversing Drum Switches - PEEL. ante ego = each has some assets. Stevenson has the 
Galt, Ont. greatest facility for speaking; Harriman 
has skill at working with an organization 
and has financial support; Kefauver has a 
down-to-earth appeal which professional 
politicians have consistently underesti- 
mated. Kefauver may have difficulty be- 
ing nominated because he has made 
enemies and alienated some of the party 
‘ leaders. I have high respect for his vote- 
Bulletin 800T Oiltight Bulletin 700 Bulletin 709, Size 1 getting ability, but there is a difference 
Control Station Universal Relay Solenoid Starter in getting votes in the ballot box and at 

4 SA A a convention. 

fj Ae ~ \ When you analyze Kefauver’s chances, 
4 \ he may come to the Convention with the 
most votes. Kefauver seems to have more 
A LL L i, me B ie A ability to get votes at the ballot box in 
primaries than at conventions. Demo- 


5 O L E N | D M O T O R cratic conventions are less responsive to 


the people’s will as expressed in primary 


4 elections than are Republican conven- 
= , Ty : tions. The Democratic conventions are 
<== UU rS generally controlled by party machines. 
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. . . Democrat “must run 
on the Truman record” 


Q: Is a Truman campaign an asset or 
a liability? 

Mr. Nixon: I can say this: Usually, 
the longer a man is away from public 
office—it is a strange phenomenon—the 
more he gains in public tolerance. 

Q: You are speaking of former Presi- 
dent Hoover now? 

Mr. Nixon: I haven't said this has 
happened to Mr. Truman yet. Whoever 
is nominated will have no choice except 
to run on the Truman record. 


No Foreign-Policy Issue 

Q: Will Trumanism, corruption and 
Communism be issues? 

Mr. Nixon: No, I would say that that 
could not be indicated now. | believe 
that the probable major issue and major 
battleground will be on economic think- 
ing and economic policies. I do not antici- 
pate at this time that foreign policy will 
be an issue in 1956. 

Q: Are you going to campaign for 
the Vice Presidency? 

Mr. Nixon: | consistently decline to 
discuss any potential Republican candi- 
dates on the national level except the 
President. I can say that no one runs for 
the nomination of Vice President. 

Q: I heard it said in relation to the 
McCarthy issue that when you strike a 
king you should be sure you kill him. 

Mr. Nixon: The phrase is, as I recall 
it, that you must not strike a king unless 
you kill him. Politically, you could say 
you must not strike a President, a big 
man, a leader, unless you kill him, de- 
stroy him, defeat him. I think political 
history shows that, when you have a 
great issue and an individual decides to 
take on a top man, if he wins out on the 
issue he gains in popularity, he grows. 
It’s always best in politics to fight some 
one above you, a top man. But when you 
make a frontal assault on somebody big- 
ger, you'd better be sure you win. If you 
lose you are finished on that issue. I think 
in this instance that is what happened. 

Q: Have you been in contact with 
Republican leaders? Do they believe 
the President is going to run, and on 
what do they base their assumptions? 

Mr. Nixon: There is just currently a 
feeling of optimism among the Republi- 
can rank and file—a feeling of optimism 
that he is going to run. I can say on the 
other side of the coin that there has been 
nothing to discourage us on that respect. 

Q: Do you think he likes his job bet- 
ter than he did? 

Mr. Nixon: I couldn't say. I couldn't 
speak for him. But, speaking as an indi- 
vidual, people seem to like to do things 
better as they become easier for them. 
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your operations? 


How long has it been since you’ve looked over your present forms. 
Or have you just overlooked them, without connecting changing con- 
ditions at your com»any with the need for changed systems? A thor- 
ough analysis of your operation by a Baltimore Business Forms 
expert can pay unex;ected dividends in the form of faster paper work, 
greater internal efliciency and speedier external communications 
and deliveries. The experience gained by Baltimore Business Forms 
in solving countless problems for over 60,000 of the nation’s leading 
business houses can solve yours too. Give us a call or write us— 
today! There’s a handy coupon printed below. 


The Baltimore Business Forms Company 
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Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
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Intelligence Chief Says— 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 
MAY DEFEAT COMMUNISTS 


Poesy Si ON acs Soe 


Are the Communist doctrines laid down by 
Marx and Lenin being undermined by the new 
Soviet system of mass education? 

That question is raised by an American who 
is particularly well placed to understand what 
is going on in the Soviet Union. 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the U. S. Central 
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Intelligence Agency, asserts that, by ed 
the people and making them think, the Soviet 
regime may be sponsoring a threat to its own 
existence. 

Another view of the Soviet system of educa- 
tion, based on an on-the-spot survey, is given 
in an interview beginning on page 94. 


by Allen W. Dulles 


Director, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


Scientific and technical education in the Soviet Union today 
presents a challenge to the free world. But mass education 
in the Soviet Union may well become a threat to their own 
Communist system of government. 

The Soviets have two educational goals: first, to condition 
the Soviet people to be proper believers in Marxism-Leninism 
and to do the bidding of their rulers; second, to turn out the 
necessary trained technicians to build the military and in- 
dustrial might of the U.S.S.R. 

In the field of science, the Soviets have made rapid progress 
and their accomplishments here should not be minimized— 
least of all by those of us who are di- 
rectly concerned with our national se- 
curity 

.. . The Soviet education system—in 
the sciences and engineering—now bears 
close comparison with ours, both in 
quality of training and in numbers of 
persons trained to a high level. At the 
university graduate level, we find that 
the entrance examinations for scientific 
work, at the top institutions, are about 
as tough as those required by our own 
institutions. Also, we have the evidence 
obtained from defectors, some of them 
recent, who were university graduates. 
Although these men have come over to 
us because of their detestation of the 
Soviet system, many of them still pay 
tribute to the technical quality of their 
education and appear to look back at 
least on this part of their lives with some 
pride. 

As regards Soviet scientific man- 
power as a whole, the quality differs 
greatly from field to field. But, generally 
speaking, their top men appear to be 


ALLEN W. DULLES 


the equal of the top men in the West, though they have fewer 
of them, level for level. True, their biology has been warped 
by Soviet ideology, most conspicuously by heresies in the field 
of genetics, such as the doctrine that acquired characteristics 
are inherited. Also, their agricultural sciences have been back- 
ward, plagued like all of Soviet agriculture by the follies of 
the collective system. What farmer will go out into the middle 
of a cold Russian night to see what ails a state-owned cow? 

In the physical sciences, there is little evidence of such 
political interference. Soviet mathematics and meteorology, 
for example, appear to be clearly on a par with those of the 
West, and even ahead in some respects. 
Military needs dominate their research 
programs. We who are in intelligence 
work have learned by now that it is 
rarely safe to assume that the Soviets do 
not have the basic skill, both theoretical 
and technical, to do in these fields what 
we can do. In fact, at times we have 
been surprised at their progress, above 
all in the aviation, electronic and nu- 
clear fields. Certainly, the Russian’s 
mind, as a mechanism of reason, is in no 
way inferior to that of any other human 
being. 

o ° ° 

In time, with the growth of educa#on 
—with more knowledge, more training 
of the mind, given to more people—this 
Soviet “man divided” must inevitably 
come to have more and more doubt 
about the Communist system as a whole. 

In the past, we have sometimes had 
exaggerated expectations of dissensions 
within the Soviet and in other totali- 
tarian systems. Our hopes have not per- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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It always has been. It always will be! 


The men who founded this country waded 
ashore with the Holy Bible clasped tightly to 
their hearts. 


When our forefathers wrote the Declaration 
of Independence and created the Constitution 
they drew upon it for their great principles. 


This is the Book that the people of America 
. in every walk of life... have turned to for 
strength, for comfort and for guidance. 


This is the Book that is in every Court of this 
broad land, a reminder of America’s ideal of 
freedom and justice for all. 


This is the Book that the Communists burn . 
the Book they smear and fear, because it pro- 
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The Good Book is still Good for Americans! 


claims the dignity of the individual and teaches 
that freedom is God-given. 

We need courage to face today’s problems 
and wisdom to solve them... just as our 
forefathers did. 


We need to renew the spirit of Faith in the 
Book that is the foundation of our personal 
well-being...and the cornerstone of our 
country’s greatness. 

Let this Book revive in us the hardy spirit of 
our fathers... to face tomorrow unafraid. 
Let this Book renew and revitalize our faith in 
God, in ourselves, in our fellow men, in freedom. 


Let this Book inspire us, strengthen us, direct us. 


Let it forever be our guiding light. 
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ATLANTIC 


In large insurance companies paper is a 
major expense. So — as in any volume pur- 


chase — careful checks are made: checks 


for strength, checks for printability, checks 
for feel — and, of course, a careful check 
on value received. 

When the last test is made and the 
proved results are in — 10 of America’s 12 
leading insurance companies use Atlantic 
Papers. Doesn’t this suggest that your 
business might profit from better looking, 
better printing Atlantic Papers? Why not 
specify Atlantic on your next paper or 
printing order? 


AMERICA'S LEADING BUSINESSES USE 


EASTERN 


K 


ATLANTIC BOND — A genvu- 
inely watermarked bond paper 
for crisp, clean letterheads, en- 
velopes and office forms. 
ATLANTIC MIMEO — A top- 
quality mimeo that feeds smoothly, 
runs well — perfect for bulletins, 
interoffice forms, direct mail 
pieces. 

ATLANTIC LEDGER — A tough, 
smooth sheet that gives outstand- 
ing performance in office or book- 
keeping forms ... or wherever 
you need a paper that stands up. 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


MADE BY EASTERN CORP. 


BANGOR, ME. 
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“Karl Marx was not 
much of a farmer” ... 


haps been so much misguided as they 
have been premature. If we take a longer 
look, we can foresee the possibility of 
great changes in the Soviet system. Here 
the educational advances will play a ma- 
jor part. 

There is already evidence of this. As 
I have said, the physical sciences are be- 
ing freed of party-line restraints. Within 
the educational structure itself, the pres- 
sure to turn out good scientists and good 
engineers has caused a de-emphasis of 
the time spent on ideological subjects. 
The student engineer, while he still has 
to pass his courses in Marxism-Leninism, 
can increasingly afford to do a purely 
formal job on the ideological front if he 
is a good engineer. 

In the last year, there have been in- 
teresting signs of this freedom spreading 
to other areas, notably to the biological 
and agricultural sciences. Lysenko is no 
longer gospel—I suspect for the very 
simple reason that his theories proved 
fallacious when used as the basis for new 
agricultural programs. The development 
of corn and of better wheat strains proved 
remarkably resistant to the teachings of 
Marx and Lenin—and, in the end, nature 
won the day. After all, Karl Marx was 
not much of a farmer. Now Moscow is 
looking toward Iowa. 

So far, this is only a small straw in the 
wind. But it is a significant one. If free- 
dom to seek truth can spread from the 
physical to the biological sciences, we can 
begin to look for signs of independence 
even in the hallowed sanctum of eco- 
nomics. Certainly, every year that the 
“decadent” capitalist system continues to 
avoid depression and to turn out more 
and more goods, even the most hardened 
Soviet economist must wonder about the 
accuracy of the Communist version of 
truth in this field. 


Writers Get Off Easier 


In cultural pursuits, the evidence is 
not all one-sided. Literature and even 
music are still subject to denunciation 
and criticism for not expressing the prop- 
er ideals. But clearly, here too, there has 
been some relaxation in the past two 
years. Recently, writers once denounced 
as “bourgeois” and “cosmopolitan” are 
being permitted to work again. 

It is understandable that lasting free- 
dom will come more slowly in economics 
and the humanities than where scientific 
matters—more open to proof—are in- 
volved. Ideology gives way most rapidly 
where it collides with fact. 

° ° oO 

Increased education must inevitably 

bring in its train increased expectations 
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. . » “Education may prove 
anything but a joke” 


on the part of the educated. Since higher 
education in Russia had historically been 
only for the few, not only in Tsarist 
times but until very recently in the Soviet 
era, there remains a strong tradition that 
a boy who graduates from secondary 
school will not work with his hands. Over 
the past two years, the Soviet press has 
repeatedly printed criticisms of students 
who refused to take factory jobs on the 
ground that they were beneath them. In 
all probability, the system is nearly at 
saturation point in the rate at which it 
can offer professional or white-collar jobs 
to secondary-school graduates. 

Ultimately, however much the Soviets 
condition a man’s mind, however narrow- 
ly they permit it to develop, and however 
much they seek to direct him after he is 
trained, they cannot in the end prevent 
him from exercising that critical sense 
that they, themselves, have caused to be 
created in him when they gave him an 
education. When Wendell Willkie visited 
the Soviet Union in 1942, he had a look 
at their school system. In a conversation 
at the Kremlin he remarked: “If you con- 
tinue to educate the Russian people, Mr. 
Stalin, the first thing you know you'll 
educate yourself out of a job.” This 
seemed to amuse the Soviet dictator might- 
ily. Maybe it will prove to be anything 
but a joke for the Soviet rulers of the 
future. 

For the Soviets face a real dilemma be- 
tween the two goals of their education 
system: on the one hand, making well- 
conditioned members of a Communist 
state, and, on the other, turning out 
trained people capable of taking their 
places in a technically advanced society. 
In some degree, this dilemma has been 
present since the Soviets took the crucial 
decisions in the 1930s to go all out for 
trained technical manpower. It must be- 
come more acute in the future. 


More Brains—More Trouble 

The rise in numbers of trained people 
is only beginning to reach its peak, at a 
time when the picture for all Soviet citi- 
zens is one of somewhat greater hope and 
expectation, and when change is in the 
wind in many ways. The broadening of 
the educational base within, the contacts 
with the outside world, the uncertainty 
in the high governmental command and 
the absence of a dictator—all force the 
Soviet Union toward compromises. 

With these compromises, comes the in- 
evitable admission that the Soviet Marx- 
ist-Leninist system is not the only per- 
missible way of life . . . 

Can the Soviets give their people a 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Italian Line > 
From both coasts of North 
and South America to Italy 


and all Europe via the Med- 
iterranean 


Lioyd Triestino > 
Line 

From Italy to South and East 

Africa, India, Pakistan, Far 

East, Somaliland and Aus- 

tralia 


No matter where in the world you want to go 


...Pplan your trip ona 


Finmare Ship 


A single booking by your travel agent can take you from Rio 


to the Red Sea, from Cannes to Calcutta on Finmare Group ships. 


Avoid long layovers and uncertainty in connections! The four 


great Finmare Itali 


an Lines link all parts of the world with vessels 


that are favored by experienced World Travelers . . . assure you 


famed continental 


service, excellent food, delightful surroundings. 
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4 Adriatica Line 


From Italy to Egypt, Leba- 
non, Greece, Cyprus, Israel 
and Turkey 
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Tirrenia Line 
From Italy to the Islands of 
the Mediterranean, North 
Africa, France, Spain and 
Northern Europe 


For information see your Travel Agent or 
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FOR UNIFORM 


FLAT SPRING 


PERFORMANCE 


According to the deflection formula for flat springs, 
the deflection or load of flat springs will vary in di- 
rect proportion to the third power of the thickness. 


This means that flat springs made from .010” ordi- 
nary commercial flat rolled high carbon strip (stand- 
ard gauge tolerance + .001”) can be off as much as 


33%, plus or minus, in deflection or load value. 


Where the nature of the service calls for more uni- 
form spring performance, CMP produces restricted 
thickness tolerances which make possible load tol- 
erances of + 10% or less. CMP is regularly supply- 
ing such uniform restricted tolerances for special 
flat spring applications, multiple-station progressive 
die forming and other specialized end products where 
uniform, extra-close gauge accuracy reduces fabri- 
cating costs and waste and provides better 
product performance. 


if you have a flat spring problem, you are invited 
to avail yourself of CMP’s specialized knowledge 
and experience in this field. 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro 
zinc coated, high carbon, tempered 


NP spring steel, stainless, alloy 
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. . . “Half-educated men: 
fodder for totalitarianism” 


better material education and still keep 
them from wanting more and from think- 
ing more on lines such as these? I do not 
think we can easily give the answer in 
point of time, but one can say with assur- 
ance that, in the-long run, man’s desire 
for freedom must break any bonds that 
can be placed around him. 

Possibly for a time the Soviets will go 
forward, using their educational system as 
a sorting device for human assets. Half- 
educated men—all fact and no humanity— 
may still be good fodder for totalitarian- 
ism. Possibly the Soviet leaders will en- 
counter problems for which they will seek 
the solutions by foreign adventures. But 
there remains the possibility that newly 
created wants and expectations, stimu- 
lated by education and perhaps by more 
exposure to the West, will in time compel 
great and almost unpredictable changes 
in the Soviet system itself. 


New Purges Less Likely 

Once or twice before this present peace- 
and-coexistence offensive, the Soviet 
seemed to start toward adjustment of its 
system to the facts of life in the outside 
world; first in the latter years of the war, 
and possibly again in 1946. These starts 
were quickly followed by a dropping of 
the Iron Curtain, by repressions, purges 
and a return to the rigid Stalinist line. 
Then the Soviet had a dictator, and it’s 
hard to dictate without one. Today they 
have a committee in which the Soviet 
people themselves are not clearly told who 
is boss. Also today, the Soviets have gone 
much further than before toward intro- 
ducing into their system tne leaven of ed- 
ucation, which makes a return to the Dark 
Ages far more difficult than in the past. 

I would not be bold enough to predict 
that the Soviet might not attempt to re- 
turn to the rigidity of a Stalinist regime. 
I do predict that this would be no easy 
task. In introducing mass education, the 
troubled Soviet leaders have loosed forces 
dangerous to themselves. It will be very 
difficult for them henceforth to close off 
their own people from access to the reali- 
ties of the outside world. 

A hard choice faces the perplexed, 
and probably unharmonious, group of 
men in the Kremlin. They lead a people 
who surely will come to realize the in- 
evitability of the great precept: “And ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 


The foregoing extracts are from a 
Commencement Day address delivered 
last June by Allen Dulles at Columbia 
University, New York. See also article 
on page 94 on education in Russia. 
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Incomes, now increasing rapidly, are 
being spent freely at retail stores. 
This is giving a lift to commercial and 
industrial construction and to business 
activity as a whole. 

Average weekly earnings in man- 
ufacturing jumped to $77.11 in 
August, a record high 75 cents above 
July, $6.05 above a year ago. Details 
follow: 


Av. Weekly Increase, Aug., 
Earnings in 1954 to Aug., 
August, 1955 1955 
$ 6.05 


$77.11 
94.81 14.17 
11.30 


87.15 
95.82 10.19 
6.77 


Machinery 87.57 

Fab. metal prod’s 82.78 5.83 
Lumber 71.34 5.77 
Other bldg. materials 76.78 4.74 
Paper 79.67 4.69 
Elec, Machinery 76.30 4.26 
Printing, publishing 90.95 3.55 
Food 70.69 3.12 
55.35 2.99 
52.82 1.58 
49.31 44 


Personal incomes bulged to a rate of 
304.5 billions per year in July, up 3 
billions from June and 17.5 billions 
above a year ago. Higher wage rates 
lifted payrolls in both the Federal 
Government and private industry. 

Department-store sales ran 11 per 
cent ahead of a year ago in the week 
ended September 3. 

Commercial construction, shown in the 
top chart, rose to a rate of 3.25 bil- 
lions per year in August, up 8 per 
cent from July and 35 per cent above 
August, 1954. Shopping centers are 
springing up rapidly in suburban 
areas. In downtown sections, parking 
facilities and office buildings are go- 
ing up at a fast rate. 


All manufacturing 
Primary metals 
Rubber products 
Transp. equip. 


Textile-mill Peal 
Leather goods 
Apparel 


-—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





New patterns of living in the U.S. 
are multiplying the number of com- 
mercial buildings in use. Families are 
moving from farm to city, from the 
center of cities to the suburbs. The 
number of autos on the road is con- 
tinuing to grow. Roads are being 
built, diverting traffic from old courses 
into new, opening up more distant 








ree ‘ommerce Dept. 
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areas for homes, filling 
garages, stores, branch banks. 
Profit opportunities are spurring new 
construction for business firms where- 
ever locations are favorable. Traffic- 
interchange points on limited-access 
highways attract commercial develop- 
ments. Highways that bypass smaller 
towns are creating a need for restau- 


stations, 


A ER HEE OE Rs 


rants, filling stations, stores on the 
outskirts. 

Manufacturers, too, are moving away 
from crowded city locations to sites 
that give easy access to intercity and 
interstate highways for the shipment 
of goods by truck. Research laborato- 
ries, in many cases, are being built on 
highways outside of cities. 

Industrial construction was at a rate of 
almost 2.5 billions per year in August, 
a quarter larger than a year ago. That 
excludes public-utility construction 
and industrial plants built for Govern- 
ment ownership. It also omits machin- 
ery and equipment purchases of busi- 
ness. 

Total construction of all types was at a 
rate of 41.5 billions per year in 
August, 2 per cent below the May 
peak but 8 per cent above a year ago. 
In August, building of churches was 
23 per cent above a year ago. There 
were gains of 18 per cent for public 
schools, 14 for homes, 10 for sewer 
and water developments. 

Factory output, at 141 on the indicator, 
was holding near its July peak. 

Auto plants, now changing over for 
new models, turned out only 86,182 
cars in the week ended September 
3, as estimated by Ward’s Reports, 
Inc. That was the lowest output this 
year. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 93.8 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
September 10, highest since June. 
Order backlogs are large. 

Capital expenditures of business, now 
climbing sharply, are offsetting de- 
clines in home building and auto out- 
put. Business activity is buoyant at 
this time. 
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COULD YOUR 





EVER MEET WITH DISASTER? 


The SUN LIFE OF CANADA has the answer to 
your problem . . . because you would have a 
serious problem, either in loss of control or in 
forced sale or reorganization, if you or your part- 


ner should die. 


By the simple expedient of a Partnership 
agreement, backed by Sun Life policies, you can 
be assured of protection for your firm — and 
thus your family — in the event of death. If, for 
example, a two-partner business is valued at 
$50,000, each partner arranges to carry a $25,000 
policy on the life of the other. The survivor is 
thus in a position to buy the other 50% interest 
from the estate of the deceased partner at the 
pre-arranged price. The business can then carry 


on without interference. 


Sun Life also provides 
life insurance 
coverage for sole 
proprietors, 

key men, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, 
accountants, 
architects and other 
professional men. 





With its first policy 
issued $4 years ago, 

Sun Life is today one of 
the great life insurance 
companies of the world, 
maintaining branches 

in key centers with 
agency representation 
from coast to coast. 


Details are yours without obligation by just mailing the coupon below. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


P.O. Box 5103 
Southfield Station 
Detroit 35, Michigan 


P.O. Box 2406 
San Francisco 26, Calif. 


I have checked (X) the type of insurance coverage that interests 
me. Without obligation, please send me further particulars. 


(] Partnership 


[] Professional Man 


[] Key Man 
(] Sele Proprietor 


[] Personal Protection 




















NAME 
PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 
; In Canada, please write 
Date of Birth Head Office, Montreal. 
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NEWS-LINES 


WHAT YOU 
AS A BUSINESSMAN 


CAN and CANNOT DO 


as a result of recent court 
and administrative decisions 





YOU CAN, as an employer, disre- 


gard the overtime-pay provisions of 
the Wage-Hour law in figuring your 
contribution to an employes’ layoff-pay 
plan. This ruling of the Labor Depart- 
ment means that the employer's con- 
tribution under such a guaranteed-wage 
plan will be at the regular hourly rate 
even though the employe works over- 
time and is paid time and one half. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in filing a declaration of 

estimated tax for a_ corporation, 
take credit for any overpayment of tax 
by your company in 1954. The Internal 
Revenue Service issues instructions for 
corporations that want to claim such 
overpayments in their tax declarations. 


* % * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

motorcycles, forget about the ex- 
cise tax for your product. The Internal 
Revenue Service reminds manufacturers 
that this tax was abolished by Congress 
in legislation that became effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


on * * 


YOU CAN count on the National 

Labor Relations Board to keep hands 
off in a dispute involving a hotel. In 
dismissing a union’s petition for a col- 
lective-bargaining election, the Board 
decides to continue its policy of keeping 
out of disputes over recognition of un- 
ions in the hotel industry. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now let an employe be- 

tween the ages of 16 and 18 ride 
on a freight elevator in your plant with- 
out violating the Government’s rules 
against hazardous work for minors.” 
The Secretary of Labor allows .this so 
long as the elevators are operated by 
older attendants. It is emphasized that 
minors 16 to 18 must not run the eleva- 
tors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain tax re- 

ductions, running for from five to 
10 years, for a private business that you 
set up in Mexico. This concession by the 
Mexican Government is explained in a 
booklet that may be bought for 10 
cents from Commerce Department field 
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offices or from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


> * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying income 

tax on part of the profit from a con- 
tract if you promised to give that share 
to a financing company for advancing 
you money to carry out the contract. In 
this decision of the U.S. Tax Court, a 
ruling of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is reversed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in your advertis- 

ing, fail to disclose that furs you sell 
are artificially colored. The Federal 
Trade Commission approves a consent 
order that also prohibits a company 
from using advertising that does not 
name the animals from which the furs 
came. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in collective bar- 

gaining, insist that, before a strike 
is called, your employes be given a 
chance to vote on your last offer for 
settling the dispute. The Labor Board 
holds that an employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley law by demanding that his con- 
tract with a union contain such a pro- 
vision. In a second ruling, the employer 
is rebuked for insisting on a provision 
that the union’s contract would become 
void if the number authorizing checkoft 
of dues dropped to less than 50 per cent 
of those in the bargaining unit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Canadian citi- 

zen, avoid paying a U.S. tax on 
your profit from sale of cattle that you 
buy in Canada and ship to a_ business 
associate in the United States. The Tax 
Court rules that such a person was a 
member of a partnership engaged in 
business in the U.S. and that his share 
of the profit from sale of the cattle was 
fully taxable in this country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally lay off some 

of your employes because they quit 
work after insisting that you explain a 
wage plan to them as a group, rather 
than individually. NLRB finds that em- 
ployes acted within their Taft-Hartley 
rights when they demanded that their 
employer explain an incentive-pay pro- 
gram to them as a group; the Board 
says the employer should not have laid 
them off. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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What makes a profitable plant location? ., 











Successful Industry begins | 


with Happy Homes 

















How prospective employees live is one of industry’s first 
concerns, for industry prospers when workers are happy, 
stable, and consequently more loyal and productive. 

The traditions of hospitality in South Carolina are reflected 
in the graciousness of even her most modest homes. There 
is a sociable spirit, a warmth and intimacy of family ties, 
and a loyalty to the home that is hard to equal elsewhere. 
These traits of South Carolina workers mean that industry 
can expect more stable, more ambitious and more 
productive employees in South Carolina, 


Loyal, willing workers PLUS 


® Mild, healthy climate ® Rich natural resources 


® Good government ® Good transportation by land, 


® Soft, plentiful water supply seq, air 


@ : 
© Low cost power Nearness to important markets 


Make South Carolina a profitable location for you! 


For complete information in Director: 
strictest confidence write, wire State Development Board 
or telephone (LD-94) Dept. US 9, Box 927 


Columbia, S. C. 


PSYoy snd am Ot- Fao bat: | 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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ARE TAX EVADERS SAFE? 


Only a Few of Those Convicted Go to Jail 


You may have wondered what 
happens to people who cheat on 
their income taxes. 

Relatively few are caught. 
Fewer are prosecuted. Still fewer 
go to jail. 

That's from the top tax col- 
lector—and from the record. 


Out of 50 million or more taxpayers, 
625 were caught and adjudged guilty 
of criminal tax evasion in the year 
ended June 30. All but 269 of those 
got off without prison terms. 

This is a part of what the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue means when 
he declares that too many tax evaders are 
getting off easy. “Relatively few federal 
district court judges,” says Commission- 
er T. Coleman Andrews, “are dealing out 
the punishment that these deliberate tax 
evaders deserve.” 

Mr. Andrews believes that a “slap on 
the wrist treatment” is undermining the 


country’s “voluntary” tax-collection sys- 
tem. He thinks that when admitted 
tax criminals are let off with moderate 
fines and suspended sentences people 
tend to believe they can get away with 
anything in defrauding Government of 
taxes. 

To back up his statements, the Com- 
missioner reels off facts, figures and case 
histories from his files. 

The record. What is revealed by offi- 
cial files is a wide variation in treat- 
ment of tax evaders by district judges 
around the country. Cases handled in 
the last nine years show what’s happen- 
ing. 

In three judicial districts in the Mid- 
west and South, there were more than 
30 admitted or convicted tax evaders. 
None has drawn a prison term. In one of 
these districts, all of the tax evaders went 
free with neither fines nor jail terms. 
In another, all were given fines under 
$10,000. 

In one Great Lakes district, on the 
other hand, 61 out of 73 evaders drew 
prison terms. Five got off entirely free. 


weiey 


In a Pacific Coast district, 65 in 77 went 
to jail. Three went unpunished. 

In another West Coast district, 106 of 
173 evaders went to jail, and 29 drew 
big fines. A New England judge sent 
37 out of 47 tax evaders to jail. 

A Midwestern judge sent 3 out of 
63 to prison and gave stiff fines to 7. 
Another sent 2 of 30 to jail and handed 
out no big fines. 

The chances of getting away with tax 
fraud, the record shows, depend on 
where the taxpayer lives and operates. 

The problem, though, starts before 
fraud cases ever reach the trial stage. 

Detection: difficult. Basic trouble, 
Internal Revenue officials explain, starts 
with the income tax law itself. Agents 
say it has become so complicated that 
relatively few people understand even 
the simpler provisions. The tax rates, at 
the same time, have gotten so high—91 
per cent on some income—that some peo- 
ple feel justified in trying almost any- 
thing to hang on to their money. 

Tax collectors also observe that some 

(Continued on page 134) 


HOW COURTS DEAL WITH TAX-FRAUD CASES 


Of 786 defendants in criminal cases involving — 


personal income taxes—year ending June 30, 1955: 








BR were fined $10,000 or more and given prison terms. 








BTA were fined less than $10,000 and given prison terms. 








BE were fined $10,000 or more, but given no prison terms. 








BUTE were fined less than $10,000, and given no prison terms. 








aes | were neither fined nor sentenced. 





were acquitted. 











Source: Internal Revenue Service 
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Good for growing 


Good for growing blossoms: sunshine. 
Good for growing business: telegrams. 


Everybody likes flowers-by-wire service. The out-of- 
town order is sent by telegram, in writing, to avoid all 
chance of error. That makes the customer happy. The 
florist does business by wire all over the country. 
That makes the florist happy. The telegram is fast and 
inexpensive. And that makes everybody happy. 


We think there’s an idea here for every business man. 
Because those same qualities of telegraph service that 


WESTERN UNION 


are profitable for florists—speed, accuracy, efficiency, 
economy—are vital to the growth of any business. 

Have you examined your communications habits 
lately? Compare costs, in time and money, and chances 
are you'll choose telegrams every time. 
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is W | 
to W Wouldn't someone like to re- | 
ceive flowers by wire from | 
you... today? Easy to send 
anywhere . . . consult your 


local florist. 








GEORGIA’ 
GOLDEN 


Enlarged photo of actual 
$2.50 gold coin, minted 
in Dahlonega, Georgia, 
scene of America’s FIRST 
gold rush in 1828. 


Over 7100 manufacturers, including many of America’s 
greatest industrial names . . . have staked their claims to 
share in Georgia’s Golden Age. Their results have proven 
that it is good business to produce in Georgia. Take a mix- 
ture of versatile labor, unlimited transportation, plentiful 
water, power and raw materials — match it with growing, 
nearby consumer markets and you learn why business is 
NATURALLY good in Georgia. 
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Write today for the latest facts and figures 
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DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


To SCOTT CANDLER, Secretary 
Dept. 27 
100 State Capitol 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Tax man‘s view: 
not enough “policemen” .. . 


individuals engage in “incredibly com- 
plex financial deals.” Many revenue offi- 
cials conclude that the income tax laws 
are all but impossible to enforce. 

On a big tax case, involving a million 
or several million dollars in tax de- 
ficiency and penalties, dozens of reve- 
nue officials might take months to de- 
velop a case that will stand up in court. 
With relatively few enforcement offi- 
cials to police the dealings of 50 million 
taxpayers and thousands of corporations, 
the tendency is to prosecute the big or 
obviously fraudulent cases and to settle 
for taxes plus penalties, on most of the 
others. 

Thus, officials complain bitterly when, 
after their long efforts to catch a tax 


" -USNEWR 
REVENUE COMMISSIONER ANDREWS 
- » « are judges too lenient? 


dodger have been successful, the de- 
frauder gets off free. 

How evaders fare. Take the case 
of a businessman who operated in a Mid- 
western metropolis in the summer and a 
Southern resort in the winter. He re- 
corded checks as having been issued to 
suppliers—some of them phony firms— 
when in reality the checks were issued 
to himself. 

He found it necessary to make false 
entries on his books to hide this practice. 
To get invoices to support these fake 
purchases, he simply altered the dates 
on some of his old invoices. 

It took tax agents some time to get 
around to this man—and_ considerable 
time to tie him up. In the end, he 
pleaded guilty to the charges, admitting 
a deficiency of more than $180,000 in 
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. . . A $20,000 fine 
in million-dollar case 


taxes and penalties for just two years’ 
operations. 

For his crimes, this businessman was 
fined $2,000 and ordered to spend five 
hours in the custody of a U.S. marshal. 

A dealer in the Southwest reported 
so little of his income in his tax returns 
that he didn’t even bother to report all 
his legitimately deductible business ex- 
penses. He kept no books or records, but 
revenue agents—by laborious checking 
with his customers all over the State—did 
the job of verifying his sales. 

What they found was that, where the 
dealer had reported sales at $10,000 in 
one year, they really exceeded $100,000. 
In five years, during which he admitted 
sales amounting to about $160,000, agents 
found that he really grossed $830,000. 

Indicted, along with his wife, on 
charges involving three years, the dealer 
pleaded guilty to counts involving one 
year. The judge fined him $7,500 and 
committed him to the custody of the At- 
torney General for six months—then sus- 
pended that commitment and put him on 
probation for a year. Other counts against 
the taxpayer and his wife were dismissed 
on Government motion. 

Consider the operations of a West 
Coast man who, according to tax agents, 
made a habit of depositing in his own 
personal bank account the checks he 
received in his store. When revenue 
agents caught up with this taxpayer, they 
found he had kept his records in such a 
competently obscure fashion they could 
not audit his books. 

In this situation, agents turned to their 
“net worth” method of checking up. 
In three years of rooting out this man’s 
scattered wealth, they established his 
net worth—that is, his assets minus his 
liabilities—in 1940 and 1951. They then 
asked him to explain how his net worth 
had grown so fabulously on his small 
income. They figured he owed the Gov- 
ernment a million dollars. 

Early this year, the case that began 
in 1948 came to trial. The defendant did 
not contest the counts involving 1946 
and 1947. Accordingly, he was ordered 
to pay a $20,000 fine and released. 

The case of a successful and respected 
Midwestern professional man is cited to 
show that some jurors and judges are 
reluctant to punish tax evaders. This man 
was found owing more than $150,000 in 
tax deficiencies and penalties. 

This taxpayer kept a small black book 
to record amounts paid him personally, 
while amounts received by office help 
went on the office books. In three years, 
during which he reported professional 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Quality Zippos 
in many 


gracious 


models! 


Soon, your business will be saying 
Merry Christmas to its friends. Some 
will be valued customers . . . and 
some your employees. A precious 
human relationship is involved in 
each gift. You'll want something with 
warm personality ...sure to be treas- 
ured. That means Zippos! 

This year—with beautiful new 
styles not even in existence last 
Christmas—Zippo offers a true FULL 
RANGE for every remembrance. 

Handsome chrome-plated models 





where you give in quantity ...new 
SILVER-FILLED and GOLD- 
FILLED for special giving ... ster- 
ling silver and 14-kt. solid gold to 
honor top executives... magnificent 
desk models! Every genuine Zippo 
windproof lighter is guaranteed to 
work —always—or we fix it free! 


zee: 


Always works —or we fix it tree 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. In Canada: Zippo Manutacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


wm mm KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. U-629, Bradford, Pa. 
Please furnish complete information on FULL’ RANGE gift Zippos. 


Firm 





Name 


Position 





Address ___ 



































CHEMICAL 


CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


98 Offices 
conveniently 
located in all 
five boroughs of 
New York City 


Correspondent Banks 
Throughout the U. S. 


Correspondent Banks 
and their branches in 
more than 5000 
communities around 
the globe 














Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 











NOW... offered to you 
for the first time! 


“MANUAL OF MODERN PLASTIC 
AND LOOSE LEAF BINDING.” 


This handsome, elaborate Manual—colorfully 
GBC plastic bound—has been months in 
preporation and is one of the most expensive 
and ideo stimulating books ever offered for 
selected distribution. Illustrates the many ad- 
vantages of the modern GBC Binding System 

.. increased efficiencies ... savings in time 
and money ... greater prestige, readership, 
and life for catalogs, reports and presenta- 
tions. Pages lie fiat—turn easily. You and 
your staff will want to examine this informa- 
tive manval. 


~ Send for your FREE copy today. 
> Supply is limited. 


General Binding Corporation 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. USN-9, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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DAGGER 


Jamaica Rum 





‘Changes of Address 
Notice of change of address should 


be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 


effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in property valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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. . . Few tax returns 
are carefully audited 


receipts totaling $60,000, he managed 
to spend more than $200,000. He at- 
tempted to conceal many of his insur- 
ance policies—one of which was a single- 
premium policy with a face value of 
$50,000. 

Tax agents took his attempt to conceal 
these policies, plus the little black book, 
as indications of a willful attempt ‘to de- 
fraud Government, and brought the tax- 
payer to trial. The judge, however, was 
sure that some of the deficiency was 
due to the carelessness of a busy man. 

The jurors, after some deliberation, 
asked the judge whether he would go easy 
on this defendant if they convicted him. 

Conviction brought a fine of $7,500— 
and release. 

Other examples. Variation in the at- 
titudes of district judges toward tax 
dodgers is illustrated by cases closed in 
the year ended last June. 

A pair of dealers who admitted tax 
deficiencies totaling $370,000 drew small 
fines in a Midwest district. Yet an em- 
ploye of a West Coast firm, found 
guilty of cheating Government out of 
$2,000, got nine months in jail. 

In Texas, a taxpayer who admitted 
deficiencies totaling $102,800 got off 
with a suspended sentence and a $22,- 
500 fine. A West Coast investor who 
owed Government $34,000 was fined 
$2,500. Yet another taxpayer, caught 
with a $5,000 deficiency, was sent to 
jail for two years. 

A Nebraskan who failed to contest 
charges involving deficiences of $200,. 
000 was fined $7,500. Elsewhere, a man 
who admitted owing $1,800 got a six- 
month prison term. 

Revenue officials feel that an “easy 
attitude” toward tax dodgers is a real - 
danger to the country’s tax-collection 
system. With so many taxpayers and so 
few enforcement officials, they explain, 
it always has been necessary to depend 
on the taxpayer to fill out his return ac- 
curately and pay up. 

The only prod is the vague threat of 
penalties and criminal prosecution. Tax 
returns are checked for arithmetic. But 
relatively few are thoroughly audited. 
Drives are conducted here and there, 
now and then, to back up the threat. Yet 
tax evasion estimated at 1 billion to 3 
billion dollars a year generally is taken 
for granted. 

Now, officials suspect, the threat is 
wearing thin. “Judicial leniency,” they 
fear, is encouraging taxpayers to cheat. 
If they're right, these officials warn, 
Government is in for a rough time catch- 
ing evaders—and balancing the federal 
budget. 
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tailor-make 





a better plant 
for you... 


in one of 228 locations: 


In Missouri, 16 cities now stand ready 
with well-organized, well-financed 
development corporations, to build a 
plant to your specifications and lease it 
to you on a long term lease. Over 80 
other cities await only your word to 
set up a similar corporation. And in 
these cities and many others, 132 


industrial buildings, listed in the Fall 
Quarterly Missouri Plant Report, offer 
outstanding opportunities for new 


A $6,000,000 plant of the Hercules Powder Co., is now being built industries or branch plants. Study these 


here at Louisiana, Mo., under the “Tailor-Made” Plan. 


offerings: 


16 CITIES NOW READY TO BUILD FOR YOU, INCLUDING: 


$500,000 FOR DEVELOPMENT awaits the 
right manufacturer in this distribu- 
tion center of 38,711. Abundant re- 
sources include zinc, lead, germanium, 
marble, coal—plus farm products. 


CHEMICAL PLANT OPPORTUNITY —city of 
20,675 on Mississippi has $200,000 
available. 3 sites—one of 11,329 acres 
with rail and barge connections. 
Steam available from adjoining power 
plant. Excellent labor supply. 


IDEAL FOR LIGHT INDUSTRY including 
food processing. Town of 11,815 has 
$150,000 and 3 sites from 18 to 290 
acres. Excellent transportation. Avail- 
able labor in area about 40,000. 


CITY OF 78,586 has $200,000 industrial 
funds available, plus other sources. 
Sites from 7 to 185 acres, zoned for 
industry, with ample utilities and 
transportation. A top livestock mar- 
ket and distribution center. 


POTENTIAL FOR HEAVY INDUSTRY. City of 
20,354 formerly the site of a railroad 
repair and machine shop with many 
trained machinists still in area or 
eager to return. Industrial corp. of 
$100,000 has 2 sites of 80 and 90 acres. 


$150,000 TO BUILD PROCESSING or light 
manufacturing plant. County seat 
town of 3,500 in diversified farming 
area. Labor pool of 6,400 in county. 
Good transportation, utilities. 


The six cities listed above are typical of the 16 in which development corporations are 
already set up. Meantime, should your business be better served by a plant already built, 
note 6 existing buildings listed below out of 132 now available. In either case, Missouri 
prepares the community for your plant, then “tailor-makes” 


the plant to your plans. 


132 BUILDINGS AVAILABLE NOW: 


Heavy factory and foundry on 310,000 sq. 
ft. of ground, rail into 250,000 sq. ft. 
building. Overhead cranes, loading 
docks, sprinkler system, air-condi- 
tioned offices. For sale or lease. 

41,360 sq. ft. One-story masonry and 


steel building in small aggressive 
town. Railroad siding. Sale or lease. 


Opportunity in distribution center. 50,000 sq. 
ft., 5-story brick and concrete fire- 
proof building, formerly a warehouse. 
On railroad siding. Lease. 


Small Missouri town has 1-story tile and 
brick building with 4,428 sq. ft.,. pre- 
viously used for glove factory. Many 
skilled workers in labor pool. Rent. 


FIND OUT NOW, how these Missouri cities, aided 
by the Missouri Division of Resources and Devel- 
opment, can tailor-make a plant for you—either 
by building such a plant or helping you select 
and utilize presently-built facilities. 


222,000 sq. ft. 7-story concrete, brick 
and steel construction, plus basement, 
in major city. Used for office and 
warehouse. Railroad siding. Sale. 

Mill in major city,this 7-story concrete 
and brick building was formerly a 
garment factory. 48,480 sq. ft. on rail- 
road siding. Sale or lease. 


PHONE COLLECT or write today 
James D. Idol, Industrial Director 
Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development. Dept. 1581 
Phone—Jefferson City 6-7185 
Jefferson City, Missouri 





“When rs the neat ship to Karachi?” 


Maybe you don’t even know where Karachi 
is, but in a typical month there are five sail- 
ings there from Newport News, Virginia 
along with nine to Casablanca and practically 
commuter service to ports like Antwerp. 
More than 300 steamship lines serve 
Hampton Roads with about 6500 sail- 
ings a year or an average of one every 90 


minutes. In most cases, your cargo, consigned 
through Newport News, can be put aboard 
anywhere on Hampton Roads without addi- 
tional cost. 

There are lots of things you ought to 
know about Newport News and one 
quick way to find out is to write for a 
free copy of our new, illustrated booklet. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 





World Commerce Department 
Newport News, Va. 


Chicago 4, IIl.....327 So. LaSalle Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich...525 Lafayette Bldg. 
Richmond 10, Va.....909 East Main St. 
New York 7, N. Y...........233 Broadway 
Stockholm, Sweden .Kungsgatan 7 








SHIP THROUGH 





NEWPORT NEWS NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


ON HAMPTON ROADS, 
VIRGINIA 











it’s easier 
and saves dollars 





Trend of American Business 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Signs of quickening business, normal at this time of year, are beginning to 
appear on schedule throughout the nation. 


Steel output is rising after a slight summer lull. The mills are making 
more than 2,260,000 tons a week, compared with 2,157,000 a month ago. They 
Still haven't equaled the 1955 record of 2,345,000 set in the week of May 9. 

Auto companies are starting to make their 1956 models, though they won't go 
on sale for weeks, of course. Actual production of new-model Fords was 
scheduled to start last week. New Plymouths are to be in production in another 
week or two. The lull in auto output, thus, will soon be over. 

Department stores are doing a brisk business in school clothes and other 
seasonal goods and expect a record Christmas season. In the latest week on 
record, sales were ll per cent more than a year ago. 





The role of inventory buying in the current boom is a bit confusing. To 
help you get perspective on what this buying has meant: 

Build-up in inventories has been at a rate of about 4 billion dollars a 
year. In the third quarter of 1954, inventories were being cut at a 5-billion 
rate. These figures show that production has been increased by about 9 billion 
a year through the change in attitude toward inventories. 

Total output of goods and services in the same period has increased by more 
than 26 billions a year. Inventory buying seems to account for about one third 
of the business boom, at the most. 











In steel, inventories may be more significant. The National Industrial 
Conference Board calculates that half of the increase in steel shipments between 
the first and second quarters of this year was accounted for by steel going into 
the inventories of manufacturers, contractors and other users. 

Steel inventories increased by about 2.3 million tons during the first half 
of this year, the board estimates. However, this does not mean so much steel 
was lying idle; instead it was reported "in process," being put to use. 

Steel users still are finding it difficult to lay metal aside as a reserve. 
Some are placing orders now for steel they can't get until 1956. 








Manufacturers generally are adding somewhat to their stocks of raw 
materials and goods in process. This is regarded as inevitable at a time when 
many of these companies are straining to fill the orders on their books. 

Finished goods are not piling up at the factories, official figures show. 

. Retailers have added to stocks, however, especially the auto dealers. 
Supply of new cars is greater than ever before for this time of year. Auto 
sales continue at a high level, even in this off season. Accordingly, many 
dealers say they are not worried; auto manufacturers appear confident. 
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TREND OF aMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Compared with sales, over-all inventories seem low, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago contends. The bank estimates that businessmen would have to add 
about 7 billions to their stocks in order to get them to a "normal" level in 
relation to sales, as indicated by 1953-54 experience. 





Thus, inventory buying is expected by most businessmen and economists to 
continue, so long as sales are rising. They won't worry, unless sales level off 
or actually start to decline. There is no sign of this as yet. 





Prices are rising in a wide assortment of industries. Price cuts are few. 

In the last few weeks, manufacturers have announced price increases in 
cellophane, rubber hose, concrete pipe, platinum, small electric motors, men's 
hats, coffee, some important chemicals, pipe organs, many other things. 

Wage increases are blamed by most businessmen announcing higher prices. 

Price increases of raw materials also are cited. Green coffee, natural 
rubber, coal, most metals cost more. Farm prices are about the only ones down. 

Copper, at 43 cents a pound compared with 30 earlier this year, is the 
costliest it has been in 83 years. Cost of copper overseas is even higher. 

Coal, just getting out of a depression, is selling at an average price of 
more than $5 per ton at the mine for the first time this century. 

Zinc has gone up from 12.5 to 13 cents, the third jump this year. 





Official price indexes have risen little in the light of such increases. 
The wholesale price index has gone up less than one half of 1 per cent this 
year; the industrial part of the index, about 1.6 per cent. Consumer living 








cost has inched up very slightly. Inflation is not an accepted fact. 

Official policy seems to work at cross=-purposes. The Government seeks to 
head off inflation and keep the boom in check. But it also follows buying pro- 
grams designed to bolster prices of things such as coal, lead and zinc. 





The building boom has passed its peak for the time being. 

Spending, private and public, for all types of construction was at an 
annual rate of nearly 42.4 billions in May and slipped each month to 41.5 
billion in August, according to the official estimates. 

Housing starts have not repeated the level of last December, after allowing 
for seasonal factors. Lower number of starts now is being reflected in the 
spending of less money on home building. Government economists expect this 
downtrend to continue for the rest of the year but think it will be mild. 








Heavy business spending for new plant and equipment tends to offset dips in 
construction, so far as demand for steel, concrete and other materials is 
concerned. Big new investment programs are being announced all the time. 

Steel expansion, from the present capacity of 126 million tons a year to 
150 million tons, is needed by 1960, according to a Government study. 

Republic Steel Corporation, third largest in the industry, is planning to 
add 16 per cent to its capacity in the period. Cost: 130 million dollars. 

Railroads will need to spend at a rate of 2 billions a year for the next 10 
years, the head of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company estimates. 

Government surveys show a strong upward trend in this type of investment 
for business as a whole. 
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-rom 
ealialr-uaela-meor-hat—iay 
TO 

massive 

atomic reactor... 


Storing electrical power in small packages, or 
helping to make atomic power practical... each 
demands advanced technology. And these are 
but two of the Aundreds of complex tasks the 
AMF organization performs every day. 

The highly specialized yet widely diversified 
activities of some 35 engineering and production 


facilities provide AMF with a wealth of experience 
that covers nearly every field of industry. And it 
is immediately available to you. 

Call upon AMF with your problem. See for 
yourself why this all-around experience in answer- 
ing the needs of government and industry alike 
has made AMF the “can do” company. 


AMF HAS EXPERIENCE YOU CAN USE! 








IN RESEARCH 4 \\\' 
DEVELOPMENT a BALLISTICS] | | 
PRODUCTION | —— LL 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, Defense Products Group, 1101 N. Royal Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
Executive Offices—AMF Building * 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF 
“RIGHT TO WORK” LAWS 


Are hard-won personal freedoms now 
being abused so that they become instru- 
ments of oppression? 

What about trade-union rules, for exam- 
ple? Should a worker be compelled to join a 
union in order to work? 

And does the right to strike mean the right 


to inflict suffering on innocent persons to gain 
economic goals? 

These questions are discussed here by an 
eminent British jurist, Sir Alfred Thomson 
Denning. He suggests: Trade-union disputes 
should be settled, like legal disputes, by im- 
partial tribunals. 


by the Right Honorable Sir Alfred Thomson Denning 
Lord Justice of Appeal, England 


As I look around, I sometimes wonder whether in England, 
at least, the lawyers have been as vigilant in defense of 
freedom as they ought to be. They have resisted attacks 
from without to the uttermost, but they have sometimes 
failed to meet encroachments from within. Dictators and 
bureaucrats have not been able to breach the ramparts of the 
law, but the lawyers have allowed freedom to be misused or 
abused within the law itself. This is 
why I have taken as my theme today 
the saying: “The price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance.” . . . 

I expect that you in the United 
States have been much more vigilant 
than we in England; but, so that you 
may be ever on your guard, let me tell 
you of some of the ways in which our 
prized freedoms have changed their 
color and become instruments of op- 
pression instead of liberty as they 
should be. 

Take first freedom of association. 
This is one of the most prized free- 
doms of the twentieth century. If men 
are ever to be able to break the bounds 
of oppression or servitude, they must 
be free to meet and discuss their 
grievances and to work out in unison a 
plan of action to set things right. 

Men and women must be free to 
form themselves into political parties 
with liberty to criticize the party in 
power. This is one of the great bulwarks 
of democracy. So also men must be 
able to form themselves into trade- 
unions to protect their working con- 
ditions, and employers must be free 
to combine together to look after their 





LORD JUSTICE DENNING 
“This freedom has its drawbacks” 


own interest. There is much that is good in all this freedom, but 
at the same time it has its drawbacks. Many cases have occurred 
of late where this freedom for the group has operated harshly 
against the individual. 

Trade-unions are perhaps the best instance. It is reasonable 
enough that workmen in a particular industry should wish 
all their fellow workmen to be members of their own trade- 
union, because that gives them greater 
bargaining power, but this leads to the 
“closed shop” as it is called, where a 
man has no right to work unless he 
is a member of a particular trade- 
union. It is reasonable enough, too, 
that a trade-union should have means 
of securing discipline among its mem- 
bers, but this leads to private tribu- 
nals where a man can be punished 
without any recourse to the courts of 
law. 

When a man joins a trade-union, he 
is bound by the rules. The rules are 
said to be a contract between the men 
themselves and between them and the 
union. But they are in no sense a con- 
tract freely negotiated. A man must 
accept them or go without employ- 
ment. They are nothing more nor less 
than a legislative code laid down by 
some members of the union to be im- 
posed on all members of the union. If 
the union or its officers happen to break 
the rules, the man can get redress to 
some extent in the courts of law but, so 
long as the union and its officers keep 
within the rules, he has no redress. 

I suggest that where the law falls 

(Continued on page 144) 
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new team impetus 


for supersonic propulsion 


Added impetus is being given to 
rocket and ramjet developments by 
a unique new industrial team. For 
the first time, mechanical experience 
in supersonic engine development is 
linked with chemical experience in 
the manufacture of special fuels in 
an integrated research and develop- 
ment program. This has been ac- 
complished by the affiliation of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Reaction Motors, Inc. and 
Marquardt Aircraft Company. 

A major producer of chemicals 


with 


and manufactured products, Olin 
Mathieson makes special fuels at five 


plant locations. Reaction Motors, 
Denville, New Jersey, is one of the 
country’s leading developers and 
manufacturers of rocket engines. 
Marquardt Aircrait, Van Nuys, Cal- 
ifornia, pioneered the ramjet engine 
and is the outstanding manufacturer 
of such power plants for military 
aircraft use. 

Aimed especially at the advance- 
ment of high-speed and high-altitude 
aircraft and missile power plants, 
these three affiliated companies pro- 
vide a combination of skills, experi- 
ence and facilities which is available 


nowhere else as an integrated unit. 


ROCKETS 


Reaction Motors rocket engines 
powered the Air Foree’s X-LA to 
piloted-aireraft speed record of 
1600 mph-plus, and Navy’s Viking 
to new altitude and speed records 
for single-stage rockets of 
miles and 4300 mph. 


RAMJETS 


Marguardt Aircraft was respon- 
sible in 1947 for man’s first flight 
in a airplane. 
The suversonic ramjet has since 
established records in speed, alti- 
tude, distance and endurance for 
air-breathing engines, 


ram jei-powered 


PROPELLANTS 


Olin Mathieson produces modern 
chemicals for supersonic power— 
ammonia, ethylene oxide, nitric 
acid, hydrazine, dimethyl hydra- 
zine, and solid propellants. Other 
chemical fuels and propellants are 
under development. 


MARQUARDT AIRCRAFT 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
REACTION MOTORS 
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scene 





Today, when industry is concerning itself more and more 
with the character of the community in which it locates, 
Louisiana is an industrial “bargain”, Warm, sunny days 
all winter long cut down on absenteeism—recreation serves 
as an added “‘bonus” for employer and employee alike. 
Write today for information on how to make Louisiana’s 
many advantages work for you. Direct your inquiry to: 


Elmer D. Conner, Executive Director 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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“No right to strike at 
community at large” .. . 


short is that it puts too much emphasis 
on the supposed contract between a man 
and his union and too little emphasis 
on his right to work. A man’s right to 
work is just as important to him, in- 
deed more important, than his rights of 
property. 

If his rights of property are invaded, 
the courts have well-known causes of 
action to protect him. His house, his fur- 
niture, and his investments are all well- 
safeguarded by the law. But his right to 
work is left open to marauders. If he is 
wrongfully deprived of his right to work, 
the courts should intervene to protect him. 
They have always protected him against 
wrongful dismissal by his employer. 
They should also protect him against 
wrongful exclusion by his union. 


“Closed Shop” Criticized 

I pause to say that a welcome change 
is taking place in the attitude of the 
trade-unions to this problem. Quite re- 
cently the chairman of the Trades-Union 
Congress, Mr. Charles Geddes, strongly 
criticized the “closed shop” principle. 

“I do not believe the trade-union 
movement of Great Britain can live for 
very much longer on the basis of com- 
pulsion,” he said. “Must people belong 
to us or starve, whether they like our 
policies or not?” he asked. “Is that to 
be the future of the movement? No. 
I believe the trade-union card is an 
honor to be conferred, not a badge which 
signifies that you have got to do 
something whether you like it or not. 
We want the right to exclude people 
from our union if necessary and we can- 
not do that on a basis of ‘belong or 
starve.” 

In England today the disputes are not 
so often between employers and work- 
men but more frequently between one 
trade-union and another trade-union, or 
between a group of men and the union 
to which they belong. Strikes are fre- 
quent, both official and unofficial. As a 
result of these disputes many innocent 
people are injured. Many lose work and 
wages without any fault on their part. 
Others are put to great hardship and in- 
convenience. The whole community is 
struck at. 

It is all very well to talk of the right 
to strike, but I know of no law which 
gives any man or any group of men the 
right to strike at the community at large. 
It is nothing more nor less than a claim 
to a right to inflict suffering on innocent 
persons in order to gain your own ends. 
That is a state of affairs which cannot 
be tolerated in a civilized community. 
If two men should quarrel and come to 
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. . - Union disputes need 
“an impartial person” 


fisticuffs in the street—or two gangs of 
men—so that the people in the neigh- 
borhood are put in trouble and distress, 
we should all say at once that they 
should not seek to resolve their quarrels 
by coming to blows, but should take 
them before the courts of law. So also 
with disputes between unions, or be- 
tween a group of men and the union to 
which they belong. They should be re- 
solved not by force of arms or force of 
strikes but by some impartial person or 
persons in whom the people at large 
have confidence. 


Some Strikes ‘‘Unthinkable”’ 


It is unthinkable that professional 
men such as doctors or teachers should 
so far forget their duty to the public 
as to go on strike, or even that farm 
workers should forget their duty to their 
animals. So also it should be with dock- 
ers or seamen who have an equally high 
duty to the community. So long as there 
is no impartial tribunal available, there 
may be no alternative. A strike may be 
the only way in which they can get 
justice. For over a hundred years that 
has been the case. It is the reason why 
we have recognized the right to strike 
as we have. But, at the present day, in a 
civilized community these trade-union 
disputes should be settled by an impar- 
tial tribunal as a matter of course, just 
as other disputes are settled by the 
courts. 

William Temple once pointed out 
that it is the only true way for the Chris- 
tian. Take, he said, a committee of em- 
ployers and workmen on the verge of a 
strike. They are to be actuated by love, 
but who are they to love, employers or 
workmen? Of course, both. But that does 
not help them much to decide what terms 
should be offered or accepted. Love, he 
said, in society finds its primary expres- 
sion through justice, and this means in 
practice that each side should state its 
case as strongly as it can before the most 
impartial tribunal available, with de- 
termination to accept the award of the 
tribunal. At least that puts the two 
parties on level, and is to that extent in 
accord with the command: “Thou shalt 
love they neighbor as thyself.” 

That is what happens in ordinary dis- 
putes before the courts. It should hap- 
pen in these trade-union disputes also 
which loom so largely in public eye to- 
day. 


Foregoing are extracts from an ad- 
dress by Lord Justice Denning before 
the convention of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 1955. 
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KELITE exclusive, patented* PROCESS 
822—a liquid miscible in water—removes 
oxides and scale and prepares aluminum 
alloys for resistance, spot and seam 
welding. 

Significant advantages: low “pull-test”’ 
mean and standard deviations on welded 
specimens; exceptional “mileage” per- 
formance on welding tips; no volatile 
or flammable solvents; no toxic or corro- 
sive vapors; no hexavalent chrome waste 
disposal problem; | to 2-year minimum 
bath life. 
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1250 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California 

Service Offices in 98 U.S. Cities and 16 Countries Abroad 

Plants and Division Offices: Los Angeles, Berkeley Heights, N.J., 
Chicago, Dallas, Mexico City, Toronto 

















ripping —what ! 


That Sheraton reservation service 

is positively uncommon. Just make 
ONE LOCAL CALL to your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 
You get fast, free 

TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 
for rooms in any of the fine Sheraton 
Hotels — coast to coast in the 

U.S. A. and in Canada. 
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SHERATON 
The Proudest Name in HOTE LS 


FOR RESERVATIONS AT ANY SHERATON HOTEL, CALL NEAREST NUMBER LISTED BELOW 


AKRON BUFFALO DETROIT PASADENA SPRINGFIELD IN CANADA 
Jefferson 5-1871 Grant 2121 Woodward 1-8000 Sycamore 2-0266 Republic 2-1121 MONTREAL 
ALBANY INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS Plateau 7777 
Albany 4-1111 CHICAGO Melrose 4-1361 Gaspee 1-9200 Jefferson 3-7700 TORONTO 
BALTIMORE Whitehall 44100 10S ANGELES ROCHESTER ater, oie 
Mulberry 5-100 “@"Fison 7-4300 i 7171 Baker 8400 Columbia 5-200 NIAGARA FALLS 
BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON 
HUbbard 2-1250 Main 1-6600 Circle 7-8000 Exbrook 2-8600 Jackson 7-5071 


RESERVATION OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND, Prospect 1-7565; HARTFORD, Enterprise 1035; MINNEAPOLIS, Geneva 7251; NEWARK, WX 1035; 
PITTSBURGH, Court 1-4176; ST. PAUL, Zenith 2770 
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‘“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


No place for an Amateur 


Not when lives are at stake. It takes an expert ...on deck with the right advice, 
at the right time. Another kind of expert is needed to give you right advice 
at the right time on your insurance needs. 
Your Maryland agent or broker is such an expert. He knows how unforeseen events 
can cause financial ruin to your home or business. Also, he knows how to protect you 
with adequate insurance, before you have a loss. Why not check with him today? 
Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 


it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Business Around the World 


MOSCOW @ PRAGUE ¢ LONDON ¢ TOKYO ¢ HONG KONG 
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>> When you ask how business is in Russia..... 
Soviet bosses admit production is just one headache after another. 
Shortages plague the economy. Steel is short. Transport is even shorter. 
Meat is scarce. Hou ing is very short. Consumer goods are scarce, quality poor. 
Production, despite 38 years of trying, can't seem to overtake demand. 
Labor shortage is worst of all. This is Moscow's big reason for its an- 
nounced cut of 640,000 men in the armed forces. They're needed on the farms. 
Waste of labor, of materials, worries Soviet managers. Need for efficiency 
compels them to send trained scouts to examine U.S. farms, industry, housing. 
Prices? High and going higher, except where kept under arbitrary control. 
Inflation? It's chronic, but now building up an extra-large head of steam. 
Business profits? Moscow gets deficits instead, conceals them in budget. 




















>> Only Soviet surplus seems to be a surplus of printing-press money. 
Ruble output is rising faster than farm or industrial output. Money income 
of Russians, since '52, has risen 25 per cent faster than production of goods. 
Ruble supply is to go even higher. Peasants have to be paid still higher 
prices to bring up production. Wage payments will keep rising unless worker 
efficiency can be sharply improved, unless plant managers can be prevented from 
illegal hiring of extra hands to meet production goals imposed by Moscow. Waste 
of materials, a standard complaint, means shortages, high prices, more rubles. 








>> One of Moscow's solutions is to siphon off excess rubles by forced savings. 
They'll total 8 billion dollars this year, double the 1954 figure. Another 
remedy is to permit prices on some items much in demand to go sky-high. Basic 
remedy is a campaign to step up productivity per worker. It may be a long campaign. 
Outlook is that too many rubles will chase too few goods indefinitely. In 
time, Russians can expect devaluation to wipe out debts--and savings. 





>> To show how Soviet system is working in satellites, in Czechoslovakia for 
example.....Systematic cheating has become a major cause of inflation. It works 
this way: By worker-manager collusion, output goals per worker are set low. This 
permits workers to earn premiums for overfulfillment. In machine-tool industry, 
49 per cent of the workers have been exceeding their goals by 100 per cent. 

Result is, of course, higher wages for less production. 

In addition: Production schedules are rigged to require overtime pay, and 
favored workers connive with managers to upgrade their wage classifications. 

Manufacturing costs rise, under this system. Deficits then have to be paid 
out of Government funds. Deficit operation tends to become the rule. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Losses are then socialized in two ways--by levying a turnover tax of 60 to 
80 per cent on consumer goods, and by printing more paper money. 
It's not a system Czechs prefer, but it's the one they're stuck with. 


?> West Europe's businessmen are being urged by Moscow to expand East-West 
trade--in the "spirit of Geneva." Nothing is said about Soviet shortages. 
U.S. is blamed for obstructing trade through restrictions on strategic goods. 
Moscow's idea is to build up, in Europe and U.S., so much business senti- 
ment for more trade that Washington will take the wraps off strategic exports. 
What's overlooked is fact that U.S. and Allies pruned list of restricted 
exports a year ago. East-West trade, however, hasn't increased much as result. 
Also overlooked is that U.S. restrictions on strategic goods apply to a 
relatively small percentage of trade. Most items are not controlled. Under 
Communist system, all exports--strategic or otherwise--are controlled. They are 
turned on or off at will, for political reasons, to suit Communist policy. 
Limiting factor in East-West trade isn't U.S. or U.S. policy, but ability 
of Soviet bloc to come up with goods with which to pay for imports from West. 























>> When British exporters think back to Soviet promises of 1954..... 

British sales to Russia at a rate of 400 million dollars’ worth a year were 
talked about when a British trade mission visited Moscow in February, 1954. 

Orders to date--19 months later--add up to about 50 million dollars. 

Tokyo's experience is similar: Promises in 1954 of two-way trade totaling 
80 million dollars a year; total to date--about 20 million. 

You get the same story in Paris, Berlin, Teheran, Stockholm, Ankara. 

The hitch is that the Soviet bloc can't deliver on its trade promises. So 
long as this is true, there's little the West can do to expand East-West trade. 














2?> Talk of expansion in trade with Communist China can be heavily discounted, 
whatever U.S., Japan or any other power does about relations with Peiping. 
China experts in Hong Kong point to these basic limitations: 
Soviet aid to China still has to be paid for, mainly by food exports. 
Chinese food shortages, Peiping admits, may not ease for years. 
Communist trade officials themselves foresee little chance for more trade 
any time soon. They don't say this to the West, but say so inside Peiping. 
Moreover: Consumer-goods imports are not wanted. They're held down. Capi- 
tal-goods imports will come mainly from Soviet bloc. Moscow has seen to that. 
It has tied Peiping to Soviet trade by selling it Soviet designs and technicians. 
China, as a market, is something for the rather distant future. 

















>> In London, British manufacturers take a calm, detached view of the U.S. 
preference for American equipment for dam projects inside the U.S. Now that 
indignation over U.S. rejection of a British bid to provide generators for Chief 
Joseph Dam has subsided somewhat, industrialists make these points: 

Competition with U.S. firms on projects inside U.S. can cost more than it is 
worth. U.S. makers of heavy electrical stuff are big firms. They don't rely on 
exports. British electrical firms do. If these U.S. firms chose to move into 
major British markets--including Britain--they might underbid British firms. So 
why provoke U.S. industrialists on big jobs that are on U.S. soil? 

Britain's press doesn't say this, but many important industrialists do. 
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in here, the kids are happier 


Nothing frustrates a youngster faster than being 
shut in. All he can think about is getting out. 

That’s why you see Daylight Walls with 
their clear glass from wall to wall and sill to 
ceiling in so many new schools. 

They cut costs, too. Artificial lighting isn’t 
needed so much. There’s less wall area to 
paint and maintain. Even construction costs 
are lower. In cold climates, your Daylight 
Walls should be Thermopane* insulating glass 


THERMOPANE + PLATE 


for the greatest comfort and heating economy. 
For more product information, call your local 
Libbey ‘Owens: Ford Glass Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the yellow 


pages of your phone book). “e 


Write today for this free book. Complete informa- 
tion and illustrations on school daylighting. Dept. 
4895, Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, 608 
Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


OF DAYLIGHT WALLS 


+ THAT LET YOU SEE 


LIBBEY - OWENS + FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE “COLD WAR” MARCHES ON 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


URING A “HOT WAR” official communiqués are is- 
sued regularly, telling of the movements of the 
major forces from week to week. 

It is equally important that the world be apprised 
of what is happening at the front and behind the lines 
in the “cold war” of today. Here is an informal com- 
muniqué on the latest action in the “cold war”: 

GREECE: A staunch ally of the West has been swept 
by waves of bitterness over the issue of self-determina- 
tion for the island of Cyprus now held by Great Britain. 
Turkey opposes any change. The question has long been 
slumbering but it has been given new impetus by agents 
of the Communists, who play one side in Turkey and 
the opposite in Greece. 

TURKEY: A new front has been opened up by the 
Communists. Taking advantage of the ill-feeling over 
the Cyprus issue, unknown persons dynamited a Turk- 
ish consulate in Greece. Riots in retaliation were in- 
stigated in Turkey. Finally martial law had to be 
proclaimed there last week. The Turkish-Greek co- 
operation so essential to a Balkan military alliance 
desired by the West has been imperiled. The Turkish 


Government officially blames the Communists for. 


inspiring the trouble. 

ISRAEL: The fighting with the Egyptians on the Gaza 
strip was intensified last week. It brought the United 
Nations into the picture. The Israel Government has 
shown signs of lining up with the West. 

THE ARAB WORLD: Sympathies of the Arab coun- 
tries are with Egypt in her friction with Israel, and 
there is no longer any secret about Russia’s offer to 
give or sell arms to the Arab countries. Thus the Krem- 
lin is exploiting the Israel-Egypt conflict to the utmost. 

ALGERIA: Strong steps have been taken by the French 
to quell rebellion. Nationalism is the issue, but the 
poorly equipped nationalist movement has had help 
from the Communist underground. 

Morocco: The Communists have definitely added 
momentum to the nationalist movement. It takes only 
a few agents and a handful of well trained terrorists to 
inflame the populace by instigating riots and provok- 
ing violence. American air bases in Morocco, vital in 
case of war, are endangered. 

The net result to date has been the sending to Africa 
of two divisions of French troops needed by NATO in 
Europe. Here is a military objective that the “cold war” 
seems able to accomplish more easily than might be the 
case in a “hot war.” 

INDIA: Nehru is prodded on all sides to do some- 
thing about annexing Goa, a Portuguese province. The 


Indian Premier at first acquiesced in the “non-vio- 
lence” marches into Goa but soon found the situation 
was out of hand as the Communists stormed Portu- 
guese consulates and excited the populace so that vio- 
lence broke out in many parts of India. The Commu- 
nists now are criticizing Nehru in Parliament for 
squelching the disturbances. The battle still goes on. 

GERMANY: Just before Chancellor Adenauer left last 
week on his trip to Moscow to negotiate a resumption 
of diplomatic relations between the Soviets and West 
Germany’s Government, it was discovered that Com- 
munist agents had infiltrated the West German Foreign 
Office. Communists have been active in West Germany 
in stirring up dissension as between the political par- 
ties and in playing upon nationalistic feelings. The 
German situation is at the moment the focus of Com- 
munist efforts. They hope to bring about through the 
Adenauer visit a bitter debate inside West Germany. 
The objective is to detach all Germany from the West 
and to prevent rearmament by offering the Germans 
unity in exchange for neutrality. 

RED CHINA: The island of Quemoy has been shelled 
frequently in the last few days despite the talk that a 
“cease fire” has been silently adopted. The Peiping 
Government has released a few more Americans, and 
—as a ransom price—expects the present negotiations 
at Geneva to lead to a meeting of Red China’s Foreign 
Minister and Secretary of State Dulles. This is an im- 
portant propaganda objective of the Communists, need- 
ed to convince the people of Asia that the appeasers in 
America who advocate admission of Red China into 
the U.N. are beginning to get their way. 

THE UNITED STATES: The drive to break down the 
security system is making progress. It is being stimu- 
lated by certain members of Congress who have exag- 
gerated the importance of a few bungles in the handling 
of security cases. 

But the most important development is the sudden 
decision of the Department of Defense to recommend 
to Congress a cut in armaments. Evidently it is thought 
that “peaceful coexistence” doesn’t require as big an 
arms budget for America as before. The issue will split 
both political parties. 

A “cold war” can turn into a “hot war” at any mo- 
ment. Yet without a single piece of evidence that the 
“cold war” has abated or that any of Russia’s or Red 
China’s goals have been abandoned, the West is begin- 
ning to take at face value the Communist professions 
of peaceful intent. That’s the biggest advance the Com- 
munists have made in many years in the “cold war.” 
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| L stands alone 


There is one whiskey that stands 
alone in the hearts and minds 
of millions. Each passing year 
serves to increase its reputation 


as the finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 
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